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Accounts Department. 


Section I.—Note hy the Sub-Committee. 


A general Department of Account under the Government of India was established by Lord 
Canning's Government, with the sanction of the Court of Directors, in December 1857 in 
substitution for the system of separate Account offices for each Presidency. The qualifications 
specially needed in the officers of the Department were stated to be, in addition to the ordinary 
acquirements of proficiency in book-keeping and the science of account, a knowledge of political 
economy in its application to this country and a practical acquaintance with the habits of the 
people and the working of the Revenue system of the country. Junior Civil Servants of not 
less than five years' standing were admissible on passing an examination in book-keeping, the 
working of the Revenue systems of their Presidencies, and the management of District Trea¬ 
suries, and on being favorably reported on as regards aptitude for business by the Local 
Governments under which they might be employed. Once the Department was entered, 
officers were expected to remain in it for all their service, and were liable to transfer-from 
Presidency to Presidency at intervals of not less than two years. Promotions were to be made 
with due regard to seniority and merit. 

It was considered that it would be impossible to secure the services of fitting men from the 
Covenanted Civil Service unless some more than ordinary inducements were held out to them 
in the way of salary, and that the salary of no Covenanted officer should be less than R1,000. 

The following figures show the scale of salaries then adopted with that previously in 
force :— 



Salaries pre¬ 
viously in force. 

Salaries 
adopted in 1 868 . 


fi 

fl 

3,500 


3,600 


3,333 

3,000 

3,000 


3,000 


*3,000 

3.000 


3,000 

2,500 


3.000 

2,500 


2,600 

2,000 

2,500 


2,000 


2,600 

2,000 

) 

2,166 

2,000 


2,000 

2,000 


700 

1,500 


1,500 

1,500 


1,500 

700 

1,500 

1,200 


1.250 

1,200 


1,250 

1,200 


1,000- 

1,000 


850 

800 


850 

800 

a 

800 

800 


700 

700 


700 

700 


700 

Abolished, 


700 

Ditto. 


200 

Ditto. 


43,399 

40,900 


40,900 

2,499 



Accountant General to the Government of India . 

Ditto ditto Bombay . 

Ditto ditto Madras • 

Sub-Treasurer, Fort William. 

Accountant to the Government of the North-Western Provinces 
Accountant to the Government of Bengal . . . 

Civil Auditor for India and Bengal .... 

Sub-Treasurer at Madras. t.f 

Ditto Bombay ...... 

Civil Auditor at Madras draws a consolidated salary of R26,00 
per annum as Civil Auditor and Superintendent of Stamps. 
Civil Auditor at Bombay ...... 

Accountant in the Puujab (Uncovenanted) 

Civil Auditor in the North-Western Provinces . 

1st Assistant Accountant General to the Government of India 
Civil Auditor in the Punjab (Uncovenanted) . 

1st Assistant Accountant General at Madras . 

1st ditto at Bombay . 

2nd ditto to the Government of India 

2nd ditto at Bombay (Covenanted) 

2nd ditto at Madras ( ditto ) 

3rd ditto to the Government of Indi 

(Uncovenauted). 

Assistant Sub-Treasurer, Fort William (Uncovenanted) 

Assistant Civil Auditor, ditto ( ditto ) 

Ditto, Bombay ( ditto ) 

* 3rd Assistant Accountant General, Madras . 

* Assistant to Accountant, North-Western Provinces 

Total 

Deduct scale adopted 
Monthly saving 


Covenanted. 

Covenanted. 


UncoveuantecL 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Ia this list there are an— 

Accountant General to the Government of India, 

Accountant General to the Government of Madras, 

Accountant General to the Government of Bombay, 

and an— 

Accountant to the Government of Bengal, 

Accountant to the Government of the North-Western Provinces, 
Accountant to the Government of the Punjab, 

and also Civil Auditors at the three Presidencies and in the North-Western Provinces and the 
Punjab. 

In consequence of a recommendation of the Budget Committee of 1860-61, the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in a Resolution of 6th January 1861, observed that confusion would be avoided if 
the local Accountants retained their designations, together with the new title of Deputy Auditor, 
and accordingly directed that those officers should be styled Deputy Auditors and Accountants 
General* 

In 1861 an Act of Parliament, 24 and 25 Vic., Cap. 54, was passed whereby certain 
specified offices, and all such offices which might thereafter be created, were reserved to the 
Covenanted Civil Servants of the Crown in India. Among these offices were specified those of 
Accountant General, Civil Auditor, and Sub-Treasurer. Appointments might be made to 
reserved offices under special circumstances' from other services under certain limitations and 
qualifications, which need not now be referred to. This power has been exercised in the case 
of one officer of the Finance Department, as will be explained further on. 

In 1862 modifications were made in the organization of the Department. Until a recent 
period returns and estimates of Indian Finance had been notoriously untrustworthy; and 
although it was believed that the recurrence of mistakes of magnitude was impossible, yet it 
was considered that the maintenance of the results attained in the Accounts Department was 
endangered by the difficulty of obtaining officers of the Covenanted Civil Service who were 
willing to abandon the regular line of service for the Financial Department, and of retaining 
those already in the Department without such frequent changes as necessarily greatly impair 
the efficiency of their offiees; and the introduction of a new system of Audit Account and 
Budget Estimates made these considerations of special importance. The foundation of that 
system was stated to be that estimates of all receipts and expenditure should be framed with 
such care as to enable the Government of India to hold all disbursing authorities responsible 
for their observance j that accounts of all receipts and expenditure should be kept on a uniform 
system, so accurately and promptly as to enable the Government at any moment to know its 
real position and to check unauthorised outlay; and, finally, that the Financial.Department pro¬ 
per or the Treasury should exercise a constant control and supervision over all estimates and 
expenditure. It waB pointed out that in the Financial Department proper, corresponding to 
the English Treasury, there were only two situations below the Financial Secretary on salaries 
which admitted of their being held by Europeans ; whereas in the English Treasury there were 
below the Secretary a permanent Assistant Secretary and five divisions, each presided over by a 
principal clerk, invariably a gentleman of great ability and experience, with a staff of four or 
five established clerks under him, recruited commonly from gentlemen of University education, 
liberally paid, and rising according to merit and seniority to the highest posts. 

It was therefore considered necessary in reorganizing the Department to proceed upon the 
principle that all distinction between Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services should be set 
aside, except for a few of the very highest offices such as that of Financial Secretary, and that 
the salaries and constitution of the Department should be regulated with a sole view to efficiency, 
without distinction of service, profession, race, or religion. 

The Financial Secretary was to be the head of the Financial Department, which was to 
include the Departments of Account and Audit. The Auditor and Accountant General of the 
Government of India was to be the head of those Departments, charged with the duty of bring¬ 
ing the accounts of the Empire together, and the Government was to look to him as responsible 
for the correct performance of the mechanical duties of Account and Audit as distinguished 
from administrative matters coming within the province of the Financial Secretary. The three 
Sub-Treasurerships were abolished as superfluous under an arrangement by which the custody of 
the cash, and the duty of making cash disbursements in the Presidency towns, were made ove 
to the Presidency Banks. Excluding the two superior offices, the other employes were grade 
into two main divisions— 

(1) Clerks doing routine and mechanical work. 

(2) Assistants either doing, or in training for, the more important and responsible work. 

The latter were to form one service, divided into four classes— 

Class I—Salary of Rl,500 rising by an increase of R100 after each year of service 
the class to R2,000 ; 

Class II—'Salary of 111,000 rising similarly by annual increments of R75 to R1,5C 

Class III—Salary of R700 rising to B.1,000 by an increase of R50 after each year 
service; and 

Class IV—Salary of R400 rising by annual increments of R80 to R700. 
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The different offices in the Department were divided among these classes. The Deputy 
Auditors and Accountants General and the Civil Paymasters who had taken the place of Civil 
Auditors, consequent on the introduction of the post audit system of the three Presidencies and 
the North-Western Provinces, were assigned to the 1st, and of the Punjab and smaller 
Governments to the 2nd class. In addition to these classes, there was to be a class of appren¬ 
tices on salaries not exceeding R250 of youths taken on trial, from which the established 
classes were to be principally recruited as vacancies occurred. 

It was distinctly laid down that Government always retained the power of selecting men 
of higher standing and experience, and placing them at once in any of the higher classes when 
the public service required. Once placed in a class, they would rise as if they had entered at 
the bottom; but, as a general rule, after an adequate supply of young men had been trained in 
the lower grades, promotion was to take place according to merit and seniority. 

The classes under the new organization, when fully carried out, were to contain five men 
in the 1st, eight in the 2nd, and nineteen in the 3rd class. 

The office of Under-Secretary was to be retained on the footing of a Personal Assistant to 
the Financial Secretary outside th6 regular establishment. 

In 1865, consequent on the amalgamation of the offices of Deputy Auditor and Account¬ 
ant General and Civil Paymaster, and in lieu of them, there were established for Madras, for 
Bombay, for Bengal, for the North-Western provinces, and for the Punjab an Accountant 
Genera! and a Deputy Accountant General, and an Accountant General without a Deputy was 
retained for British Burma. A Deputy Accountant General, previously established for the 
Central Provinces and for the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, was to continue. Alterations 
were made in the numbers and pay of the classes. The 2nd class was to be reduced in number 
from 8 to 7. The pay of the 3rd class was to begin at R800 instead of R70U, and was to con¬ 
tain only 5 officers. A 4th class was constituted on pay rising from R6Q0 to S.8U0 by an 
annual increment of R50, and was to contain 11 officers; and a 5th, rising similarly from R400 
to R.600, was to contain 24 officers. 

In 1871, for the first time, a system was introduced of making appointments to the lowest 
class of the Department by a competitive examination among nominated candidates, three can¬ 
didates being named for each vacancy. Previous to that time appointments had apparently 
been made by nomination, pure and simple, of outsiders or by promotions from the clerical 
grades. A limited supply of recruits had been also sent out from England. Departmental 
examinations were established by the same Resolution, failure to pass which within specified 
periods iuvolved the removal of an officer from the Department. In the Resolution (dated 
18th December 1871) which laid down the rules for examinations, it was stated that nothing 
in it was-to be understood as limiting the powers which Government had throughout specially 
retained of appointing gentlemen not in the Department to any office in any class of the 
Department when the interest of the public Bervice might require it: " The Government ,” 
it was added, “ will always appoint an officer belonging to the Department to a vacancy, if 
there is such an officer of sufficient standing and experience and qualified for the office in 
every respect. But it must be emphatically understood that the officers' in the classified list 
have no monopoly of the departmental service other than that which the opportunities of their 
position, diligently improved, may secure to them. The first consideration, when a vacancy 
occurs in the Department, will always be the efficiency of the public service; and no claim on 
the part of the officers of the Department will ever be allowed to stand in the way of the enlist¬ 
ment in the higher offices of the Department, of officers of the Covenanted Civil Service, or 
even of gentlemen not in the service of Government at all, whenever it is thought that the 
public interests require or will be promoted by such enlistment." 

In 1876 a question arose on the memorials of certain Enrolled officers respecting the 
appointment to the Department of an officer of the Covenanted Civil Service on higher salary 
than would have been allowed by the departmental scale; and a Resolution on the subject, 
dated 12th April 1876, concluded with the following paragraph: “In order to make the 
future policy of the Government in this respect clear and obviate misunderstandings, His 
Excellency in Council deems it proper to declare that the Government of India must hold itself 
free, not only to appoint to any office in the Finance Department any one not an Enrolled officer 
of the Department whose appointment is considered necessary in the public interest, but also to 
offer to the person selected for such appointment such remuneration as may be required in order 
to secure his services. The Government will not use this liberty without sufficient cause or 
without careful regard to the claims and interests of the Enrolled officers of the Department ; 
but the Government cannot allow them to challenge the exercise of its discretion." 

On the 14th of April of the same year the Government of India sent a Despatch to the 
Secretary of State pointing out that although there might be some doubt whether the Act 24 
and 25 Vic., Cap. 54, was designed to reserve for the Covenanted Civil Service the office of 
Accountant General as then constituted, or whether it was intended to reserve only the office 
now known as Comptroller General, yet that, until the doubt was cleared up, it did not feel 
at liberty to appoint an officer not in the Covenanted Civil Service to any of the five Account¬ 
ant Generalships of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab other¬ 
wise than by the special procedure provided by the Statute. This difficulty, it was added, 
appeared to have been overlooked by Lord Elgin's Government, when the office of Accountant 
Geueral was, under the title of Deputy Auditor aud Accountant General, thrown open to the 
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India. officers of the Department then constituted, whether Covenanted or Uncovenanted; and as on 
—■ the retirement of the Covenanted officers then in the Department it would become necessary to 

cecmii s. a pp 0 j n {. the office of Accountant General Uncovenanted officers who would alone possess 
Section L the necessary training, the Government of India recommended the omission of these offices from 
the Schedule of a Government of India Bill at that time under consideration. It did not 
advise the insertion of the office of Comptroller General, as it appeared undesirable that the 
Government should be in any way fettered in its choice of the person it might consider best 
qualified for that office, whether in the Covenanted Civil Service or not. 

In September of the same year the Government of India forwarded to the Secretary of 
State certain memorials of members of the Bengal Covenanted Civil Service, setting forth an 
alleged statutory claim to the offices of Accountant General, Civil Auditor, and Sub-Treasurer. 

Reiterating its view of the law given in the. Despatch quoted in the previous paragraph* 
the Government wrote that it entertained no serious doubt that it was the intention of the' 
Statute that the chief offices in the Department should ordinarily be filled by officers of the 
Covenanted Civil Service, and that the constitution of the Department in 1862 did contravene 
this intention, but that it was accompanied by a large reduction in the emoluments of the. 
offices of the preferential claim to which the Covenanted Civil Service had been deprived. Only 
one Covenanted officer had been admitted to the Department since 1862, and the Government 
felt obliged to promise him the emoluments enjoyed by Covenanted officers it already had in 
the Department. The Government felt unable to suggest any method of retracing the step 
taken in 1862 without a considerable increase to the cost of the Department, and a manifest 
breach of faith to those officers admitted to the Department under the Resolution of 1862 and 
the various later orders. It did not consider it necessary to reserve any of the offices perma¬ 
nently for the Civil Service, because it considered that they might be filled more economically 
and with equal, or at least with sufficient, efficiency by a separate organization such as now 
exists, and it adhered to the request that the office of Accountant General might be omitted 
from the Schedule of offices reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service in a Bill which was 
understood to be under the consideration of the Secretary of State. 

These views did not commend themselves to the Secretary of State, who, after reviewing 
the constitution of the Department, wrote as follows: “ There is obviously at present no cer¬ 
tainty that when a vacancy in the higher Financial offices occurs, it can be adequately filled 
from the officers of the Department; aud an instance to the contrary occurred in the year 1873, 
when a Covenanted Civil Servant wus appointed to the 2nd class without going through either 
of the lower classes, receiving at once the maximum salary of the 2nd class. - ” He pointed out 
that the administrative business of Finance wag of a different nature, and required very different 
qualifications from the duties of accounting. An efficient Financial officer must have a thorough 
knowledge of accounts as well, but there was much of this work of keeping accounts that might 
well be performed by officers and clerks who would not be likely to become efficient financiers. 

If this distinction be borne in mind, the Secretary of State thought that an arrangement might 
be made under which members of the Covenanted Civil Service should be employed in the Depart¬ 
ment in a manner that should secure the provision of recruits for the higher Financial posts 
wholly from that service possessed of the requisite technical knowledge of accounts; while the 
leas important, but more special, duties of the Account branch might be supplied by the Un¬ 
covenanted Service, many of whom should be Natives of India. Young Civilians admitted to 
the Department should have previously acquired a competent knowledge of the general adminis¬ 
trative busiuess of the country, and have satisfied the Government of their fitness for Financial 
work. The object of securing a succession of thoroughly trained officers was, in the opinion of . 
the Secretary of State, of such paramount importance that he would be prepared to sanction 
any reasonable additional charge considered necessary for this purpose; and in the proposed 
arrangement due regard was to be paid to the first claims of those officers who had already 
entered the Department; but fresh nominations were to be made subject to future changes. 

Discussions of these proposals lasted over several years, which ended in a Resolution of the' 
Government of India of the 4th of November 1880, constituting the Department on its present 
basis, and giving the reasons for the changes made. Experience, it was stated, had shown that 
the work of the Department could not be done with less than 46 officers; but it was considered 
that efficiency would be promoted, and that there would be some saving of expense by the sub¬ 
stitution of eleven superior Ministerial officers, of whom seven would be entitled Chief Clerks, 
for eleven of the Enrolled officers. The appointment of a Chief Clerk was to be gazetted, and 
he might sign letters or discharge any other duties assigned to him by the head of the 
office. It was finally decided to remove from the list of Enrolled officers the five Aceountaut 
Generalships for Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and the 
Punjab, which five offices were henceforth to be treated as reserved by Statute to be filled 
ordinarily by members of the Covenanted Civil Service. As a general rule, no one, not a 
Covenanted Civil Servant, was to be admitted without the sanction of the Secretary of State 
to the Enrolled list otherwise than as a probationer after passing an examination ; but the Gov¬ 
ernment of India reserved to itself a free discretion to appoint any person to be an Enrolled 
officer whom it might deem it to be for the interest of the public service so to appoint. The 
number of Enrolled officers was fixed at thirty with eight probationers. In order that there 
might be a supply of officers qualified by practical experience to succeed to the office of Ac¬ 
countant General, at least 3 of the 31 Enrolled officers actually present on duty were to be as 
a rule Covenanted Civilians, viz,, one in the 2nd, one in the 3rd, and one in the 4th class; and 
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vacancies caused by the transfer or promotion of such officers were to be filled by Covenanted 
Civilians. It was not intended that such officers should pass their whole life in the Depart¬ 
ment. These officers and the Under-Secretary, Financial Department, were to be considered to 
have had a training 1 qualifying them to succeed to vacancies in the seven higher offices—that 
is, Financial Secretary, Comptroller General, and five Accountants General. It was stated 
that the Government of India would at any time make such changes as it might think expe¬ 
dient in the organization then announced, and that the Resolution was not to be regarded in 
any sense as n legal or moral contract which the Government was not at liberty to vary without 
the consent of the officers of the Department. The title of the Comptroller was substituted for 
that of “ Deputy Accountant General in independent charge ” to designate the Chief Civil 
Account officer in the minor Administrations. In 1883, in consequence of the establishment of 
a system of appropriation audit, the appointment of two additional Deputy Comptrollers General, 
and a corresponding increase in tbe number of officers in the 1st class, were sanctioned. The 
number of Chief Clerks has since 1880 been increased to twelve, mainly by the transfer 
to that grade of some of the senior appointments in the various offices. 


Organization of the Department in March 1887. 

Excluding |the Financial Secretary and Under-Secretary to the Government of India, 
the total number of officers holding superior appointments on salaries of R400 and . upwards 
is 47. At tbe head of these is the Comptroller General, salary R3,500. Then come five 
Accountants General, divided into three classes, with salaries of ft2,250, R2,500, and S2,750. 
Two of them, those on duty at Calcutta and Bombay, receive besides a local allowance of S250. 

Below the Accountant General are the Enrolled officers, 38 in number (of whom 5 
are said to be supernumeraries), and 4 probationers, divided into six classes, with the follow¬ 
ing scale of pay:— 


1st Class 
2nd „ 

3rd „ 

4th „ 

5th M 
6th „ 
Probationers 


Officers. 

fi 

B 

4 

1,750 rising to 2,000 

5 

1.260 „ 

1,600 

6 

1,000 „ 

1.260 

8 

800 „ 

1,000 

6 

600 „ 

800 

0 

400 „ 

600 

4 

200 „ 

300 


The Comptroller General and all the Accountants General are non-domieiled Europeans, 
and all belong to the Covenanted Civil Service, except one Accountant General, who was 
appointed to the office by the special procedure prescribed by Section 3 of the Statute 24 
and 25 Vic., Cap. 54. In the different classes of Enrolled officers, there are 23 Europeans not 
domiciled in India, of whom 4 are Covenanted Civilians, 8 Europeans so domiciled, S Eura¬ 
sians, 2 Hindus, 1 Burman, and 1 Parsi. Of the probationers, 2 are non-doraiciled Europeans 
and 2 are Hindus. One consequence of the reduction in 1880 of the scale of Enrolled officers 
to 80 was that the numbers in excess of the scale already on the list were treated as super¬ 
numeraries, and had to be absorbed as vacancies occurred. This prevented recruitment for the 
Enrolled grades for a considerable period; otherwise the number of Natives of unmixed 
descent would, under the rules for recruitment, be larger than it is. The four Natives on the 
list were appointed direct to tbe Department, being oarefully chosen either for academical 
distinction or other special qualifications. 

Admission to the grade of Enrolled Officers. 

Covenanted officers arc selected by the Government of India. All others are nominated, 
and must pass a competitive examination, at which there must not be less than three nominees 
for each vacancy. The candidate, when examined, must not be over 25 years of age, and must 
produce a medical certificate of physical fitness for servioe in the plains. At every third 
examination the nominees are to be Natives of India of unmixed descent. The subjects of 
examination are— J 

Writing and Composition. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra to Quadratic Equations inclusive. 

Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, French, German, or Persian, 

English History and Literature and Indian History. 

Chemistry. 

Geography—Asia, especially India, and Europe. 


No candidate is considered to have passed who obtains less tbau 600 marks in all out of 
a total of 1,250, or less than half marks in Arithmetic and Algebra; and no candidate is 
allowed to compete at the Eutrance examinations more than twice. Successful candidates are 
appointed as probationers on a salary of B200. On passing the lower departmental examin¬ 
ation, they receive B250, and on passing the higher departmental examination B300. They 
are promoted from the probationer grade to the Enrolled list as vacancies occur, and rise in 
that list by seniority and merit. Below the Enrolled list come the superior officers of the 
subordinate Aooounts Service, styled Chief Superintendents, divided into five grades on nay 
rising from B40O to a maximum of B800. There are twelve of these officers on the establish¬ 
ment at present, of whom 3 are Europeans not domiciled in India, 1 is a domiciled European 
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5 are Eurasians, and 3 are Hindus. The Chief Superintendents are for the most part officers 
selected from the subordinate staff for exceptional qualifications. Their duties and pay are 
much the same as those of the lower grades iu the Enrolled list. The Government does 
not confine its selection of Chief Superintendents to the subordinate Accounts Department; 
but as a fact only one has been appointed for six years who did not serve for some time in 
that branch. 

The subordinate Accounts Service consists of all employes below Chief Superintendents 
receiving a salary of R30 and upwards. It was established because, under the old system 
which allowed men to rise from the lowest paid clerical appointments, it was found that there 
was a danger of responsible offices being filled iu course of seniority by men who had outlived 
their energy. The establishment of the separate service secures a higher stamp of men than 
could otherwise be obtaiued for the lower appointments. They are not all on one graded list, 
but belong each to one office list, and are on that office list for promotion. Each Accountant 
General selects his own men, subject to the assent of the Comptroller General to each 
nomination. The appointments are made locally, and the men appointed are not ordinarily 
liable to transfer. The nationalities of officers holding appointments carrying salaries ranging 
from fllOO to 114*00 are as follows 


Non-domiciled Europeans • . • . . . . . .6 

Domiciled Europeans . ..14 

Eurasians .......... ..40 

Hindus 89 

Mahoined&na ...........1 

Other Natives of India-. 3 


Abstract of evidence respecting the existing organization of the Department, its technical require - 
menU, and the results of local experience as to the comparative value of the services 
rendered by persons of various classes now employed in it, 

Mr. 3 . 'Westland, Comptroller General, acting Financial Secretary to the Government o£ 
India, entered the Civil Service in 1862, and was engaged in district work, during which he 
held charge of a district for two years till 1870. Subsequently he filled various offices in the 
Accounts Department, and was appointed Comptroller General in 1880. He has since acted 
on different occasions as Financial Secretary ; has given evidence before a Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Finance, and held temporary charge of the accounts of Egypt. In 
giving evidence respecting the organization of the Department in 1862 already described, 
Mr. Westland pointed oat the following considerations bearing on the employment of Cove¬ 
nanted Civilians in the Department. 

The system of 1862 contemplated little more than a Clerical Accounts Establishment, 
and, as a matter of fact, the Department was largely recruited under it from men who had 
been in the clerical grades, some of whom were unfit for any higher class of work. At the 
time of its constitution and for some years afterwards, the Covenanted Civilians in the De¬ 
partment continued to fill the highest offices on the old scale of pay, and the new organization 
was to take effect only as these men passed out by seniority. The salaries attached to the 
offices under the scale of 1802 were not sufficient to induce Covenanted Civilians to join the 
Department, and had it remained unaltered, the Department would have oonsiBted entirely of 
Ifncovenanted officers. In 1873 the question of introducing Covenanted Civilians into the 
Department arose in consequence of the commencing retirements of Covenanted officers who 
had been in it before 1862. In the interval a reformed system of accounts had been intro¬ 
duced, and the functions of the Accounts Department had become very much more important 
by reason of the introduction of the Provincial Services scheme, and by reason of the general 
expansion of the administrative business of the Government of India. Under the new 
system it became necessary for the Accounts Department to undertake the general business of 
Einance ■ and the Accountants General became the Financial advisers of the Local Govern¬ 
ments, who had separate Accounts, and a separate Financial administration in a sense that was 
not in’any way applicable to the system of administration prevailing in 1862. The Department 
became part and parcel of the ordinary administration instead of a merely clerical department 
outside it. For this work the men in the Department were considered for the most part 
unfit; the older ones because their capacity was little more than clerical, and the younger ones 
because they were not yet qualified by standing and experience for responsible posts. Cove¬ 
nanted Civilians were accordingly introduced into the Department for these reasons. 

The remainder of Mr. Westland’s evidence on the point is a recital of the facts already 
given in the sketch of the organization of the Department. His personal opinion, based on 
his experience as Accountant General and Comptroller General, is that the higher offices'in tho 
Department ought, as a rule, to be reserved for Covenanted Civilians, exceptions being made 
in favour of one or two men of conspicuous merit among the Enrolled officers, who, however, 
if admitted, should he looked upon by the other branches of the administration as persons 
whose personal fitness and not merely seniority of standing had entitled them to a position 
which has the prestige of being a reserved appointment. Hib reasons for this opinion are— 

(1) The Accounts Department- should not be on an inferior footing to other branches 
' 0 £ the administration whose principal offices are filled by Covenanted Civilians ; 

and this is essentially necessary in consequence of the perpetual close relations 
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which the Accountant General as one of its Financial advisers holds with the- 
Government, and his constant communications with heads of Departments 
and high officers of Government generally. 

(2) An intimate knowledge of the executive administration of the country and a 

personal experience of one's own relation to it are highly important qualifications 
in an Accountant General. Mr. Westland considers & or 10 years of actual 
district work to he of much more value as a training for any responsible 
administrative office than a whole life-time spent in looking at it from an out¬ 
side point of view, which is alone available to a subordinate in an Accounts office. 

(3) The exercise of the large patronage attached to the office of Accountant General 

will command greater confidence if in the hands of an officer belonging to a 
distinct and independent service. 

(4) The close and intimate relations with the mercantile and banking public necessary 

in many of the higher offices are greatly smoothed over by the fact of the officers 
who hold them beiug known to belong to the Covenanted Civil Service. This 
Mr. Westland has found to be the case from bis personal experience. 

(5) Local Governments prefer to deal with an officer who belongs to the same service 

as their own officials to dealing with a man who, during the whole of his service, 
has been an outsider, so far as the local Administration is concerned. 

The witness is of opinion that a certain number of appointments in the Enrolled grades 
should be reserved to train Civilians for the higher appointments, and because that training 
would be found useful in other branches of the administration under Local Governments. 
It is not necessary that men should be kept in the Accounts branch until an Accountant General¬ 
ship falls vacant. They could be recalled from the general line, if necessary, when an occasion 
arises for their service and experience in the Department. He thinks that the Government will 
obtain better Accountants General if it Las the [pick of half-a-dozen men who have passed 
through this course back into the regular line than if, by keeping on the men it happens to 
get, it finally, after a long term, employs them as Accountants General. He would not keep 
men in the higher appointments of the Enrolled list unless they were of such a standing 
that they would ordinarily be acting as Accountant General and revert only for short periods, 
for which it would not be worth while to send them back. He doubts if by that sort of 
service tbe training wanted is obtained ; and as that training is the sole object of bringing 
men into the Enrolled list, the appointments should not be taken away from the Unoovenanted 
members when this is not necessary for the training. 

Mr. Westland disapproves of the present system of recruitment for the Enrolled grade. It 
is a system of nomination without the responsibilities of nomination, and under it it is a mere 
chance whether a good or a bad man is obtained. It does not give men who can be regarded 
as in any way selected. For Europeans trained in Europe, he would recommend recruitment, 
as in other technical Departments, through the Secretary of State, as far better men could be 
thus obtained than by nomination in India. For Anglo-Indians, Eurasians, and Natives 
proper some process analogous to selection from the Chief Superintendents might be tried. 
The total strength of the Enrolled list might be reduced to 34. To some of the offices assigned 
to it, it would be necessary to appoint Europeans as in the Currency office and Pay offices at 
Bombay and Calcutta, on account of the inevitable dealings in the former with bankers and 
men of business, and in the latter with the constant flow of officers who come to have their papers 
made up and their allowances set forth. A Native will not bear the personal responsibility of 
o-oing out of routine, and will be apt to break down when urgent work must be done. One 
Native did very well in such employment ; but he was altogether an exceptional man, and no 
system of recruitment would bring half-a-dozen Natives equal to him into the Department. 
A Native is not equal to a man bred and trained in European ways in the work of organiza¬ 
tion and management of a large office. A Native Superintendent can rarely get over the fact 
that he belongs rather to the side of the clerks than of the masters. You cannot trust him to 
the same extent to work his clerks, and the work is not so efficiently turned out as under a 
European. These remarks are subject to exceptions. The witness has known Native Superin¬ 
tendents whom he could trust as absolutely as he could trust a European; but on the average 
Europeans are better Superintendents. They are much more ready to hear personal responsibi¬ 
lity ; they are more widely separated from the class of men whom it is their duty to look after; 
and they feel themselves free from any fear of unpleasantness if they apply pressure to their 
subordinates. Some of the 34 appointments might be filled by Natives, but not one-third or 
anything approaching one-third could be so filled with any advantage to the public service. 
Banks, whose work is most analogous to that of the Department, find it best to recruit for 
their principal offices from the European element, and the average of competence being 
higher in that class than in Natives, there is less risk of failure in recruiting from them, if the 
methods of selection do hot render it possible to pick out competent Natives. Of the four 
Natives in the Enrolled list, one is from bad health or other reasons useless. He is a Master 
of Arts, and did not get in by competition; another of the four is capable of doing anything as 
well as a European—a man whom the witness would have no objection to put into one of the 
appointments for which he considers a European necessary. . He has a high opinion of Native 
Masters of Arts as a rule, and has given Superiutendentships to two or three of them after a 
very short probation, and has certainly thereby added to the strength of his office. Besides 
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Superintendents, Mr. Westland would like occasionally to bring in some Native Treasury 
Deputy Collectors. As a class, they are very excellent men, and have had an opportunity in 
their ordinary service of showing their fitness for the kind of work which the Department has 
to give them. They would be admissible, but not necessarily, to the lower appointments. 
Training in District offices is as necessary as training in an Account office.. There are no 
special mysteries in the Account offices, and no special art by the acquisition of which men 
become capable o£ accomplishing tasks as " trained accountants” which are mysteries to 
the rest of the world. It is more a matter of test for a certain clasB of work, and the culti¬ 
vation of habits of method and precision. A certain amount of technical knowledge is 
necessary, but the main qualification of a competent officer in the Department is that he should 
have an intimate acquaintance with a vast amount of detail of procedure, so as to know at 
every moment the relation to the rest of the work of the particular piece of work which he has 
himself in hand. All this has to be gathered by experience and practice, the amount of 
which depends upon the personal tasks of the individual. . Mr. Westland thinks that a good 
Treasury Deputy Collector in all probability is so because he possesses the test and qualifi¬ 
cations which would render him an efficient officer in the Accounts Department. 

On the question of whether officers in the Enrolled list have reason to complain of a 
breach of faith in the appointment of Civilians as Accountants General, the witness gives his 
opinion and the reasons for it at length, for which his evidence may be referred to. 

Mr. Westland does not think that the number of separate grades in the Department can 
be reduced, the whole system of the work being built upon the plan of gradations of responsi¬ 
bility, and the amount of work to be got through being so vast in quantity that it would be 
very expensive if a beginning were not made at the lowest stage by separating off the large 
quantity of it that is purely mechanical, and giving it to low-paid clerks, whose work is super¬ 
vised and "uided by more highly paid men. These have to add to this their own more 
responsible duties, and so on through several gradations. A table illustrating this is given in 
Mr. Westland’s, evidence, and a sketch is added of the system of work in Account offices to 
justify the apparent elaboration of the organization. 

The opinions of Mr. Gay, the acting Comptroller General, are conveyed in a note with 
which he has favored the Sub-Committee. Being the Departmental member of the Sub- 
Committee daring its sittings at Calcutta, he was not examined as a witness. Mr. Gay, who 
was recruited in England, entered the Department in 1865, and was, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, appointed as Accountant General under Section 3 of the Statute 21 and 
25 Vic., Cap. 54. He considers that the most important question for the future is whether 
Covenanted Civilians are required to fill the whole or a part of the higher appointments. It is 
his opinion that the Department should not be allowed to drift entirely away , from the 
Covenanted Civil Service, and that a better scale of pay should be given in order to 
attract officers of the Covenanted Civil Service to enter the Department and to remain in it. 
He objects to the present system of recruitment, first, because it must give rise to aggravated 
discontent among the otljer officers when they find themselves excluded from the higher offices 
by men associated with them in doing the same work ; and, secondly, because the present pay 
would attract a better average man, if the recruitment were made in England, than can be 
expected from a competition among those men who have thought it worth while to come 
from England on the chance of success, or who are oat of employment in India, The scale of 
pay is also unnecessarily high for a general service of Natives of the country. Men of the best 
education can be obtained for a salary of R100, and a prospeot of promotion by merit with 
prizes in the future. Mr. Gay thinks that there is a positive advantage in not making the 
initial pay too attractive. The taste and talent for accounts are, in his opinion, peculiar, and 
no examination in school work will tost them. It is better to begin for a short time with a 
salary below the candidate’s abilities. If he succeeds, let promotion follow quickly; if he 
fails, let there he no temptation to prevent his seeking more congenial duties elsewhere. He 
would cease appointing Uncovenanted officers to the Enrolled fist. As vacancies occur, he 
would add to the classes of Chief Superintendent or the subordinate Accounts Service. He 
thinks that about 19 appointments and 4 probationerships now on the Enrolled list might be 
officered from those classes; and as it would take many years to reduce the Enrolled list to this 
extent, he thinks further suggestions useless. One change as regards Covenanted Civilians 
might be made at once. Officers of 5 years’ standing should be considered to be on probation. 
If, at the end of that time, they choose to remain in the Department, and are considered suit¬ 
able, they should be guaranteed pay equal to what men of their standing draw in the 
general line, but should have no option of reverting to it. One Accountant Generalship 
might be guaranteed to the Uncovenanted employes, provided that there was one qualified 
within the meaning of the Statute. There is a difference between an occasional irregular 
appointment and a recognition of the general fitness of efficient Enrolled officers to hold such a 
position in their turn. Ab regards the employment of Natives, if the Enrolled list is pre¬ 
served on its present footing, the prescribed proportion of Natives to Europeans need not at 
present be changed. There are some appointments in the Department for which the greater 
firmness of the European character and a knowledge of European habits are specially desirable. 

But for ordinary account work, the choice between European and Native may follow gen¬ 
erally rules made for other Departments. A due proportion of Natives will always be found 
among Chief Superintendents and the subordinate Accounts Service. 
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Mr. E. T, Atkinson, C.S., Accountant General, Bengal, came to India in the Covenanted 
Civil Service in 1868, and entered the Department, in which he has siace served as Accountant 
General of the North-Western Provices, in 1877. He distinguishes between the two functions 
of the Department—Finance and Accounts. With the first only the head of the office 
has to do. The second is an entirely’ mechanical business, sharply defined by codes not 
difficult to understand. The duties are not above persons of ordinary capacity, industry, 
and education, such aa undertake similar duties in mercantile houses and banks. For 
Financial administration and giving efficient aid to Government as Financial adviser, con¬ 
siderable education and extra departmental experience are required. These functions Cove¬ 
nanted Civilians are at present in a better position to perform than other men. The witness 
found his 15 years in the general line of the greatest possible assistance, and also that 
the fact of his being a Covenanted Civilian had prevented friction on many occasion?. The 
importance of the office of Accountant General as an adviser to Local Governments in the 
administration of Provincial Funds entrusted to them under the decentralization scheme of 
Lord Mayo’s Government has grown very much, and considerable administrative experience is 
desirable in an Accountant General who has also to advise the Local Government in regard to 
Treasury establishments, and every other financial question. The theoretical and practical 
knowledge of accounts indispensable for the office of Accountant General can be thoroughly 
mastered by any man of decent capacity in 8 or 12 months. There ib no reason why aa 
Uncovenanted civilian, who has sufficient acquaintance with the details of other Departments, 
and is of fair capacity, should not be as efficient an Accountant General as a Covenanted 
Civilian. It is not because he is Covenanted or Uncovenanted, European or Native, or that he 
only began in the subordinate Accouufcs Department, that he should not succeed. 

The present system of recruitment for the Enrolled list is not satisfactory, and the gen¬ 
eral result is worse than it ought to be. The young men selected are deficient in education, in 
habits of industry, application, and self-denial for the sake of getting a thorough mastery of 
their, work j and there is nothing in the working of the Department which obliges them, when 
once admitted, to acquire those habits. Accountants General have not sufficient control over 
them, and are not consulted as to-their promotion, so that the officers of the Enrolled list do not 
look for that purpose to the good opinion of the Accountant General under whom they serve. 
The want of industry results in a general want of interest in the work, and the perfunctory 
manner in which it b done. A larger proportion of the Enrolled officers exhibit these 
characteristics than ought to be the case under a good system. They do not show the same 
capacity or power for overwork as Covenanted Civilians. Nor is it to be expected. A man 
who has gone through the Civil Service examination has obtained a power of steady appli¬ 
cation, the result of practice, and a broadness of view and e&prit de corpn seldom possessed by 
the others. There is no particular difference between domiciled Europeans and Eurasians and 
the men educated in England among the Enrolled officers. Some of the latter are the worst 
iu the Department. There are too few Natives among the Enrolled officers to afford materials 
for a judgment on them as a class; but among the Superintendents, who are the backbone of 
the office, ten are. Hindus, and do their work quite as well as the Europeans; For the present 
system of recruitment, Mr. Atkinson would substitute the promotion of men from the 
subordinate branch, the introduction of Deputy Collectors who have been in charge of 
Treasuries, and specially, qualified men from outside with some better safeguards than at 
present, 

Mr. A. Cotterell Tupp, C.S., Accountant General, North-Western Provinces, was not 
examined as a witness, being the Departmental member during the sittings at Allahabad, but 
favored the Sub-Committee with copies of a note on the officering of the Department, from 
which the following opinions are extracted : 

Mr. Tupp entered the Civil Service in 1862, and joined the Finance Department, in 
which he has since served, in November 1878. He would largely reduce the number of 
European officers in the Department, and fill up vacancies by admitting Natives of India 
to the lower grades. He writes : " We have already in our Accounts offices a class of officers 
called Chief Superintendents, who are the backbone of these offices; they are selected for 
merit from among the Superintendents, and it is so essential that they should be men of ability 
and energy that very little favoritism is shown in their selection; they are almost entirely 
Natives or Eurasians, and are fit for any work below the grade of Deputy Accountant General; 
indeed it is upon them and not on his European Assistants that an Accountant General now 
depends for the carrying out of any really difficult task * * * u Besides the 

Chief Superintendents, there are in each large Accounts office 10 or 12 Superintendents, 
most of whom are quite fit to do the work of an Assistant Accountant General. From this 
large class we could at once recruit the 40 Native and Eurasian Assistants we require, and I 
would make Europeans, unless domiciled, ineligible for these appointments. They have 
. hitherto, since 1862 (?), been appointed by nomination after a limited competition (which 
has been very nominal), and they have not been a success. A few good officers have entered 
in this way, but the majority are of very average ability arid industry, and do not do their 
work in any way better than Natives of India, while they cost much more. On the other 
hand, a few are much worse and more useless than Native officers would ever be, for the 
Natives would be turned out, whereas the Europeans are allowed to remain out of pity for the 
’ fate that would befall them if they were dismissed.” Mr. Tupp would reserve the offices of 
. Accountant General, Deputy Accountant General, Deputy Auditor General and Comptroller 
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for Covenanted Civilians who had been trained in the Department, and three Assistaritshipe 
fof affording such training. All other appointments he would reserve for Statutory Natives 
of India. 

Mr. R. Logan, C.S., Under-Secretary to the Government of India, Deputy Accountant 
General, North-Western Provinces, and under orders to take up the Accountant Generalship of 
the Punjab, was examined at Allahabad. He had served 9£ years in the Central Provinces, 
where he was acting as Deputy Commissioner, when he was selected in 1880 for the Financial 
Department, in which he has sinee served and held various appointments. He Considers that 
the appointment of Accountant General should be filled by a member of the Covenanted Civil 
Service for much the same reasons as are given by Messrs. Westland and Atkinson, arising 
out of the relations of the office with the Local Governments and beads of Departments. He 
points out that the Accountant General is a check on the Local Governments as well as their 
Financial adviser, and that very delicate personal questions, in which much pressure has to 
be resisted respecting salary, leave allowances, pension, and the like, must be decided by an 
Accountant General. As regards the recruitment for the Enrolled list, Mr, Logan thinks 
that as good men are not obtained as might be expected, considering that they can rise to a 
salary of R2-,00O. The young men now recruited here are not equal to the men obtained from 
England for the Education,. Forest, and Telegraph Departments, in which the prospects are 
not nearly so good. They are not better than those recruited for the Police, in which service 
the prospects are not to be compared with those of the Accounts Department. He would 
nominate for all appointments in the Enrolled list carrying a salary of less than R 1,001) from 
the subordinate Accounts Service or from Natives among the Chief Superintendents, with 
a certain proportion from the Covenanted Civil Service. He would also be glad to see the 
Enrolled list recruited to a certain extent by meu brought out straight from England, and a 
few selected Treasury Officers put in on probation. He considers that these last have & 
training which would specially fit them for certain duties in the Department which men on the 
Enrolled list are not likely to possess. The domiciled Europeans and Eurasians on this 
Enrolled list are on an average better educated than, and Mi*. Logan prefers them to> the 
men from England appointed out here by limited competition. One of the most useful meh 
in the Enrolled list belongs to the class of domiciled Europeans. He would admit more 
Natives aud Statutory Natives to that list, or by another arrangement remove from it a 
considerable number of the offices now reserved for it and throw them open more freely to 
Natives. He is not prepared to say in what proportion, but would be inclined to give them 
one-half. Judging from the way in which some Natives have worked, he thinks that they 
would do well in the higher departments in which they had not been yet tried. He considers 
that training in the Enrolled list is ordinarily essential for Civilians appointed to the higher 
offices, though he points to some conspicuous instances of success where this has been wanting, 
and draws attention to the fact that young Civilians in the general line have to pass very- 
severe examinations in Treasury accounts and procedure, and very frequently turn out very 
good Treasury Officers—a training undeniably useful. 

Mr. Logan was also, as Accountant General of the Punjab, Departmental Member of the 
Sub-Committee during its sittings at Lahore, and, at the request of the President, prepared a 
note, which will be found among the printed proceedings in Section IV, in answer to an 
allegation that, under the recent reorganization of the Accounts Department, the salaries of the 
Uncovenanted officers had been reduced in order to provide higher pay for the Covenanted 
officers. He expressed an opinion that if, as Mr. Gay suggested, one Accountant Generalship 
were to be ordinarily held by an Uncovenanted officer, one at least of the appointments ih 
the 1st class hitherto closed to that service should be held by a Covenanted Civilian. Thu 
Deputy Comptroller Generalship—one of these appointments—should, in his opinion, be held 
by a Civilian with a view to his acquiring a knowledge of the Comptroller General's duties, 
which would he of the utmost value if he ever became Comptroller General—an appointment 
that would probably be always held uuder ordinary circumstances by a Covenanted Civilian. 

Mr. E. W. Kellner, Deputy Comptroller General and senior officer on the Enrolled list, 
was born and educated in India, and entered the Department at the age of 17 as a Treasury 
clerk on a salary of R30. He has acted several times as Accountant General for short periods. 
He objects to the reservation of the Accountant Generalships for Covenanted Civilians, and 
thinks that, in making such reservation, the Government has misinterpreted the Statute. 
He also considers that the training which Civilians undergo in the Department is not sufficient 
to enable them to fill efficiently the position of Accountant General, as they are tempted away 
from the lower grades of the Department by higher pay and prospects elsewhere. He thinks 
that the Department benefits by the admission of Covenanted Civilians, but that they ought 
to undergo more training than they do, not only to enable them to perform the duties of 
the higher appointments, but to train the junior officers. He objects to their being brought 
in at once to fill the best paid appointments, while Uneovenanted officers are required to undergo 
a training in the lower grades. It takes some time to acquire the necessary experience, an'd 
Covenanted Civilians are employed to control meu of ability, whose departmental experience is 
much greater, and the system is likely to produce discontent and very seriously to lower the 
efficiency of the Department. At the same time the admission of Covenanted Civilians secures 
men of a high standard of education and acquainted with the general administration ; and 
their district experience is useful in many ways. The present system of recruitment for the 
iShrolled list has not proved always satisfactory. It has given meu occasionally who Were hat 
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suited to the Department, and have not turned out satisfactory Financial officers. If men 
educated in England are required, they should be appointed by the Secretary of State and not 
in ilndia; but there should be a larger opportunity given to men educated in India to 
compete for these appointments. Many men of the Uncovenanted Service enumerated by tbe 
witness have distinguished themselves in high Financial offices both in and out of India. 

The arrangements for the admission of Natives are satisfactory, and the present scale of 
one-third might stand. It cannot safely be increased, as many of tbe duties of the. Depart¬ 
ment can be better discharged by European officers as a class. There are, for instance, 
arrangements with hanks for the transfer of funds, criticisms of the accounts of European 
officers, and the like. Exceptional Natives may, and have beep, found to, discharge such duties 
efficiently; but the Native officers obtainable for the Department cannot be assumed to have, 
as a class, the necessary qualifications; also Natives would be more reluctant to move, if 
required to do so on short notice, than Europeans. For the appointment of officers in India, 
Mr, Kellner would prefer to open competition a system of nomination and competition com¬ 
bined as affording .a better guarantee of character, respectability, and position. He has also 
favored the Sub-Committee with a note on the present leave and pension rules for the Un r 
•covenanted Service, in which he advocates changes in the direction of greater liberality. The 
.note will be found printed at length in Section IV, and need not be summarized here. 

Mr, C. R. C. Kiernauder, Enrolled officer, 1st class, Deputy Auditor General—born in 
India, educated iu England, returned to India at 16 years of age—was appointed to the 
.subordinate service iu 1854, and to the Enrolled list in 1864. He has held the office^of 
Accountant General in Burma, the Punjab, in Bengal for ten months before the reorganization 
of the Department, and of Comptroller in the Central Provinces, and no friction ever occurred 
between him and the Executive officers of other Departments. It is advisable that tbe Depart¬ 
ment should contain a leaven of Covenanted Civilians, if it is to maintain its status; and if 
this be recognized, certain appointments in the Eurolled list must be kept as a training ground 
fpr Covenanted officers. There is no objection to appointing them Accountants General; but 
these appointments need not be reserved for them. The present system of recruitment for the 
Enrolled list is unsatisfactory, and has not been hitherto very successful, as the men have not 
had an opportunity of learning their work. Mr. Kiernander would recruit for the Enrolled 
list from the subordinate service, which plan, he believes, would also bring a better class of 
men into that service. He knows domiciled European and Eurasian families who feel it a 
grievance that a fair share of the appointments has not fallen to men of their class. They 
have not sufficient interest with those in power to procure nominations, and their claims have 
been set aside in favor of Europeans not domiciled in India and of Natives of pure Asiatic 
•descent, , He considers that among these classes there is an adequate supply of material for 
efficiently recruiting the Enrolled list. For the subordinate service, following the system 
obtaining for appointments in the Subordinate Judicial Service, he would have candidates 
selected by the Comptroller General aud Accountant General in the first instance,' and then 
examined. There would be no scarcity of candidates; there should be no minimum (maximum) 
of candidates, but there should be a minimum of marks. 

Mr. J. E. Cooke, Deputy Accountant General, Bengal, and senior officer of the 2nd class 
Of the Enrolled list, was admitted ^o the Department on the 1st October 1863. He has been an 
Assistant Secretary in the Financial Department and Deputy Auditor General, and has several 
times officiated as Accountant General for short terms. He considers that, unless an officer is a 
capable Accountant, he is of no real use in the Department, and that the public service is 
receiving serious injury from the way Covenanted Civilians are being put in as high Accounts 
officers when they are not Accountants, and from the way real Accounts officers are kept out 
, of the wages due to their capacity and work by this arrangement in the interest of the 
Covenanted men. Outside experience is no doubt valuable, but it is of little value in the 
absence of a thorough knowledge of accounts and audit, and it is one which can be very fairly 
-acquired by Accounts officers by continually dealing with the questions that come before them, 
and would be acquired with, even more facility if the practice of inspection of treasuries by 
-those officers were reverted to. It is also impossible for junior officers of the Department 
who are under Covenanted Civilians to be trained in the efficient way they would be if they 
were, under officers who possessed the practical knowledge which in witness' opinion is requisite. 
Covenanted Civilians did, and do, acquire a good deal of general knowledge of the work, but 
are unable to reach the main portions of it in, default of a thorough knowledge of accounts and 
>of the duties. For admission to the Enrolled list the test is much too low, and there js 
uncertainty attached to the existing nomination system. Mr. Cooke would retain a system of 
nomination which should include young men who had done well at tbe Universities and public 
schools in India, and the nominees, who might be fifty ; or one hundred, should compete 
among themselves. There should be only one examination. He would not fix a proportion 
of Natives in the Department, but sees some reasons why it : should not consist exclusively 
of Natives. A European head of a large office commands more respect when he has a dis¬ 
agreeable or distressing duty to perform than a Native would. He has to deal with, public 
i Departments in a way which frequently requires the exercise of a great deal of firmness, and 
sometimes causes a great deal of clamour; he carries a great deal more weight than a Native 
.would. It ia not necessary to recruit the Department from lads who have been educated in 
England, though these may have an advantage over lads educated in India, viz., of qualifying 
themselves in chartered Accountants' offices. Some of tbe young men from England have un- 
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questionably done well; others not so well ; but the system aims not at getting the best men,* 
but only those with sufficient interest to get appointed. Several of the men have proved 
inefficient, but with a better system of training might have done better. Some of the Natives 
have turned out uncommonly good men; others not so good. As regards pay and pension; 
Mr. Cooke agrees generally with Mr. Kellner. He would, however, not coniine the rule 
respecting the maximum amount of pension to the holders of certain offices, but extend it to 
all officers drawing more than doable that amount of salary, and would allow no exceptions to 
the age fixed for superannuation. 

Mr. A. H. Anthony, Assistant Accountant General, North-Western Provinces, Enrolled 
officer, Class VI, born and educated in India, obtained his appointment as probationer in 18T8 
after a competitive examination, in which five nominated candidates competed for two 
vacancies. Prom experience he considers that the present system of competition is too limited 
to ensure good results. He would have a wider competition for men born and bred in this coun¬ 
try. The supply would be sufficient to secure equally qualified men, and the importation of 
men from England is felt as a grievance by men born and educated in India. He would also 
permit occasionally the appointment of men under 50 years of age from the subordinate grades, 
though he thinks it of importance to maintain the distinction between an upper and sub¬ 
ordinate service in order to secure in the subordinate ranks the benefits of local experience, 
which would be lost if the subordinate officers were liable to transfer to another Province. 
Persons who do the same duties should have the benefit of the same furlough rules and 
emoluments. The rules for Covenanted Civilians are more favorable than those for Uncoven- 
anted officers in the Department. Mr. Anthony also drew up a note on the history and past 
and present constitution of the Department, the substance of which has been already given, 
and need not be repeated. 

Mr. W. H. Egerton, Supernumerary Enrolled officer, Class VI, Assistant Accountant 
General, Punjab, entered the Department at 84 years of age by limited competition in 1878, 
and has served in many parts of India. The highest appointments should be thrown open to 
every one, and not, as now, reserved for Covenanted Civilians. The Department should be 
recruited more largely from all classes—Europeans, Eurasians, and Natives—on the present 
system of competition among nominees, there being a separate examination for Natives on the 
present scale. Civilians should enter the Department earlier than they do now, and serve ten 
years before being appointed Accountant General. Chief Superintendents should not be 
promoted to the Enrolled grades unless in exceptional cases. The discipline and tone of the 
office would suffer by such promotions, as Chief Superintendents are not likely to have the 
same influence over men from whose ranks they have risen. 

Mr. W. H. Dobbie, Enrolled officer, educated in England, appointed in 1872 by a com¬ 
petitive examination among six nominated candidates for two appointments, has served iu 
several of the principal parts of India. He agrees generally with Mr. Kellner as to recruit¬ 
ment for the service from Covenanted Civilians. It disheartens the members of the Enrolled 
grades, and discourages them from making efforts to do their duty in the most efficient manner. 
It is expensive, and the want of training in the head of the Department leads to imperfect 
supervision, and hence to indifferent work on the part of the permanent staff—a result most 
pernicious to the men in training. There must, too, be friction when men of the same position 
in society and very similar education are employed in the Department with different conditions 
of service as regards emoluments, promotion, and official dignity. Some ol the men in the 
lower grades of the Enrolled service are unsatisfactory owing to want of proper training. 
They served under an Accountant General who had not received special training. Witness 
himself had no training, but was put to work at once. He considers a certain number of 
Europeans necessary for the efficient working of the Department, and recommends that men 
should be appointed by the Secretary of State, and receive some technical instruction in England 
before they are brought on the strength of the Department. 

Babu Rajanioath Rai, M.A., Enrolled officer, 4th class, obtained' his appointment by com¬ 
petition with five other nominated candidates (Europeans) for two vacancies in 1872. The 
Government, in his opinion, has not succeeded in making the Department attractive to Cove¬ 
nanted Civilians, as five have already left it from the Enrolled ranks, and two* from the 
higher ranks. Government should therefore raise their salaries when employed in the Enrolled 
list, or abandon the attempt to fill up the highest offices by Covenanted Civilians. The 
prpsent mode of recruitment for the Enrolled list is not satisfactory. There, is no assurance 
that the fittest candidates are brought to the notice of Government. Nomination should be 
abolished and competitive examinations held, open to all classes having a certain educational 
qualification. The present test is too low, and should include higher mathematics and omit 
elementary subjects. One-sixth of the appointments might, if pure Europeans are thought 
necessary, be by nomination of the Secretary of State or of the Government of India. The 
clerical ranks should be recruited by open competition. There is nothing in the duties of the 
Department that an intelligent man of auy nationality cannot discharge if he takes au interest 
in his work. In the lower ranks Natives have already done well, and with extraordinary 
success when carefully selected. In the higher ranks, so far as they have gone, they have 

* One of these (Mr. Barbour) became Financial Secretary to the Government of India, and is now Financial 
Member of the Supreme Council; the other (Mr. A. P. MacDonnel!) went out as Revenue Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of< Bengal, and is now Home Secretary to the Government of India. 
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-worked as well as their European colleagues of the same standing. Witness served in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces and in Bombay, where he was in charge of the Pay Department many years and 
had to deal with the accounts of European officers and grant last-pay certificates,to officers 
embarking at that port, and had no unpleasantness with them on any race ground. 

Mr. Rajaninath Rai would also amend the pension and leave rules in the direction of 
graduated pensions, of liberal maxima, and counting leave as pensionable service. 

Babu Ishan Chunder Bose was appointed to the Department in 1874 by . Lord North¬ 
brook on account of his distinguished University career. He disapproves of the present system 
of recruitment. There should be no Covenanted Civilians in the Department, Enrolled 
officers, among whom should be included the Chief Superintendents, as their duties are praoti- 
callv the same, should be appointed by competitive examination open to all classes of Her 
Majesty's subjects under 25 years of age, and possessed of the degree of an Iridiau University. 
There should be graduated pensions and more liberal retiring and furlough rules. 

Mr. P. E. Clague, Chief Superintendent, born and educated in England, entered the 
Department as a clerk on R70 in 1865. Has been drawing R600 for the last twelve years. 
He complains of the establishment of the systetn of probationers in 1871, whereby a bar was 
raised against the promotion of Chief Superintendents, however able, and of the present rules 
on that point. Chief Superintendents discharge the ordinary duties of Enrolled officers, and 
have the same responsibilities, but no prospectB. 

Babu Dinanath Ghose, who retired from the Financial Secretariat, in which be held an office 
carrying a salary of R600, in 1870, considers the present system of recruitment unfair. It is 
not necessary to appoint to the Department young gentlemen, or specially trained gentlemen, 
from England. A sufficiently good class of Europeans and Eurasians should be obtained in this 
country, and admission to the Department should be by competitive examination open to all 
classes who can furnish certificates of good moral conduct aud physique. There are certain 
appointments in the Department which should he held’by Covenanted Civilians, who are gener¬ 
ally better qualified for administrative duties than gentlemen not iu the service from their 
superior education and knowledge of administrative work. Clerks should be eligible for the 
Enrolled list, in which Chief Superintendents should be included, and admission to the lower 
clerical and to the subordinate Accounts Service should be by separate competitive examina¬ 
tions. The witness thinks that the complaint against Native heads of Departments of 
appointing their own relatives and friends is quite unfounded, and might be more fairly made of 
Europeans in the Accounts Department itself, in which the men appointed are the relatives of 
civil and military officers, and the standard of examination is insufficient to procure good men. 

Mr. A. H. H. Munrowd, Chief Superintendent, Accountant General's Office, Punjab, bom 
arid educated in England, entered the Department as a clerk on R90 in 1863 through the in¬ 
fluence of a friend, arid has since served continuously in Lahore. He considers that the Enrolled 
list should be recruited from the subordinate service and Chief Clerks, but would not object to 
see outsiders occasionally brought in by competition. A Treasury Deputy Collector, though he 
prepares accounts, would not be familiar with the rules of audit or the system of compiling 
accounts for the purposes of the Comptroller General. He thinks European Superintendents more 
reliable than Natives; they are more careful, have greater control over their subordinates, and 
get more work out of them. 

Babu Shama Charan Chakravarti, Chief Superintendent, Class V, office of Accountant 
General, North-Western Provinces, considers that Enrolled officers should be recruited from the 
subordinate Accounts Department by competition among candidates. Treasury Officers included, 
nominated by the Accountant General. The subordinate Accounts Service should be recruited 
from the clerical staff, preference being given to Universitygraduat.es. The proportion of 
Natives on the Enrolled list 5 b unduly small, 6 out of 40. The office of Accountant General 
should always be held by a Covenanted Civilian. He would know more about the financial 
resources of the country, and be in a better position to advise the Local Government financially. 
It would also avoid frictiou, as an Accountaut General has to control the expenditure of the 
highest officers in the civil administration. 

Mr. Alfred Fakir Chand, senior Superintendent in the office of Accountant General, 
Punjab, is a Christian and a Bengali by race; born at Delhi; entered the office of Accountant 
General in 1863 on a salary of R25, and is now drawing R390. He thinks that a Chief Superin¬ 
tendent, if eligible, should be promoted to the Enrolled grade, but that a certain Dumber of the 
appointments ought to be open to competition. The work of Accountant General could be done 
by a Chief Superintendent on S400. Natives have a natural aptitude for accounts, and are far 
superior to Europeans, who, after a time in office, become superior to Natives, as they have more 
energy. The educated men (Natives) now obtained are perhaps less diligent on account of the 
distasteful nature of the work, and less amenable to discipline than the less educated men who 
used formerly to serve in the Department. 

Mr. George Bleazby, Superintendent, Accountant General's Office, Punjab, born and 
educated in India, entered the Department in 1878 on R40, and is now in a grade carrying 
salary of R30O rising to R390. He explained his duties connected with the Budget and 
Resource branches of the office of whicn he is iu charge. He would amalgamate Chief 
Superintendents with the Enrolled list, and maintain the distinction between that list and the 
subordinate service. He prefers to serve under a Covenanted Civilian as head cf the office. 
More confidence is felt in his impartiality in the distribution of patronage, and friction is 
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avoided in auditing the accounts and criticising the expenditure of other Departments. The 
subordinate service should be Imperial and not Local, so as to give a wider field for selection 
and more openings for promotion. 

Bubu GoVind Lall Rai, ex-Superintendent, retired on a pension in 1882, gave evidence 
respecting the Department much to the same effect as the previous witness. The Department, 
he thinks, requires special training, and junior Civil Servants ought to be brought in as 
probationers, hut on higher pay. He considers that the Covenanted Civil Servants are better 
men and superior to the other members of the Department as at present constituted. .Their 
superior education enables them to acquire knowledge quicker. 

Lala Purkash Cband, Special Auditor, office of Accountant General, Punjab, pay 886, 
considers that Natives should be move largely employed. They have greater aptitude for 
accounts. Hindu shopkeepers, perhaps because they are generally vegetarians, can make 
calculations mentally, which a European cannot make without writing. 

Lalla Gan pat Rai, Pleader, was for a time in the Accounts Department, but left it as there 
were no prospects of promotion. He observes that the Enrolled list should be recruited entirely 
by Natives, as Europeans get the higher Police appointments, and Natives are cheaper and 
equally competent. The pay should be considerably reduced. Half the appointments should he 
made from subordinate grades and half by competition. Natives could perform the duties of 
Accountant General; it is not necessary that an Accountant General should be a Covenanted 
Civilian. The proportion of Eurasians in the Enrolled grades should be limited to one-sixth. 
Witness would prefer not to have them at all, but supposes that since they are domiciled, they 
must be provided for. 

Mr. 0. T. Barrow, of the Bengal Civil Service, stated that he joined the Accounts Depart¬ 
ment after 5 years’ service as a Sub-Divisional officer; that he was first posted as Assistant 
Accountant General to the North-Western Provinces, and remained there for about a year, after 
which time he was sent to Bengal, whence, after 8 years' service as Assistant Accountant 
General and Deputy Accountant General, he was transferred as Deputy Accountant General to 
Bombay. Mr. Barrow informed the Sub-Committee that in Bombay the Accountant General 
advises the Local Government on all matters involving expenditure, and be expressed his opinion 
that the appointment should be reserved fora Covenanted Civilian. In support of his opinion, 
he adduced three reasons—(1) that the Accountant General has to deal with officers in very 
high positions, and sometimes on questions of leave and pay which occasion friction, and 
that it is therefore essential that he should be ah officer whose independence is unimpeachable; 
(2) that the decisions of a Civilian would command more respect from District .and other officers; 
and {3) that the Accountant General is, as it were, the mouth-piece of the Government of 
India to the Local Government in the interpretation of rules and orders, and that if he were.a 
Civilian, this portion of his duty would he discharged with less friction. Healso considered that 
the experience of district work acquired by a Civilian gave him a decided advantage over other 
men in the Accounts Department. He further urged that, even in the minor local Administra¬ 
tions, Covenanted Civilians should be employed in performing the duties of Accountant General ; 
but as he had never served in the Provinces uuder such Administrations, he could not s^y 
whether any friction had. been occasioned by reason that the Comptrollers were not Covenanted 
Civilians He also stated that the Accountants General have the sole direction of the 
movements of Government funds within the Presidency, and at Bombay have business relations 
with banks and merchants respecting Council Bills. 

In-reference to the appointment of officers to the Enrolled grades, Mr. Barrow stated that, 
in his opinion, the Enrolled system is too costly for the work to be performed; that the officers 
in the higher grades of the Enrolled list, who have to do pure account work, are at present too 
highly paid; but that if the system were maintained, better qualified European candidates 
would be obtained if the Relections were made in Europe. With regard to the employment of 
Treasury Officers in the Accounts Department, Mr. Barrow admitted that it would be an advan¬ 
tage that officers of the Department engaged in Treasury Account work should have had 
experience as Treasury Officers. 

As to the employment of Natives in the Enrolled grade, he stated that he had worked with 
three of them, and that some of them were very good Account officers, and as purely Account 
officers not inferior to Europeans, but that he thought that the appointment of Natives to the 
Department is to some extent undesirable, because there were appointments of whiob the holders 
are brought into direct contact with the European public. He considered that the past of 
Presidency Paymaster is an appointment in which it is especially undesirable to employ a 
Native. He was not aware that that appointment at Bombay had been held by a Native. 
He pointed out that a comparison could not be made between the duties of a Presidenpy 
Paymaster and those of a Treasury Officer in a cantonment, inasmuch as the latter 
is not called on to consider questions of leave and pay; and he explained that, although 
. questions of leave would be settled on the report of the Presidency Paymaster, yet that 
on questions of pay he has to deal directly with the officers affected. On being ques¬ 
tioned as to the duties of the Chief Superintendents, he stated that, with the exception 
that these officers are not appointed Presidency Paymasters, nor placed in charge of the Trea¬ 
sury Accounts, the work performed by them is exactly the same as that done by Assistant 
and Deputy Accountants General. Mr. Barrow hesitated to pronounce whether it is desirable 
that an Accountant General should have had previous training in the Department. He pointed 
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eufc that such training is not considered necessary for Postmasters General, and he men¬ 
tioned tiiat some excellent Accountants General had had no departmental training. On the 
whole, he considered it an advantage that they shonld have had such training. He pro¬ 
ceeded to explain a scheme for the recoustitntion of the Department. Considering, as he had 
before stated, that several officers who receive salaries of upwards of SI,000 are engaged 
on work which is equally well done by Chief Superintendents on salaries under SI,000, he 
proposed to abolish the Enrolled grades and to recruit men for the dutieB of the higher officers 
engaged on accounts and audit, partly by selection from the subordinate Acoounts Service in 
the same manner as Chief Superintendents are now selected, and partly by a competitive 
examination among candidates who had some knowledge of accounts. For the posts in the 
Presidency Pay office and Paper Currenoy office he proposed to bring in Covenanted Civilians 
who would also hold the appointments of Deputy Accountants General. From Civilians thus 
trained in the Department he would select the Comptroller of India Treasuries and Acoountant 
General, but he would not insist on each training as an indispensable qualification. 

In answer to a question put to him by the Hon’blc Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahhndin, Mr- 
Barrow stated that a great deal of the work of the Accountant General certainly does not require 
any very great ability. He admitted that questions relating to leave, allowances, and pensions 
are ordinarily regulated by rule; but be maintained that the interpretation of rules is not 
always easy, and he mentioned that in interpreting a doubtful rule, the decision of the Account¬ 
ant General would be final unless the Local Government disagreed with that decision, iu which 
case a reference would be made to the Government of India. He allowed that where rules had 
been laid down, there ought not to be any friction; but he stated that, as a matter of fact, 
officers frequently demur to the Acoountant General's interpretation of rules; and believing, 
as he did, that many officers accept the Aoconntant General's decision because he is a 
Covenanted Civilian, his contention was that the friction would be greater if the office of 
Acoountant General were nut held by a Covenanted Civilian. 

He explained that by stating that the Accountant General is the mouth-piece of the 
Government of India, he meant that that officer exercises a check on the Local Government, 
preventing it from issuing Resolutions in contravention of rules made by the Government of 
India, and that he did not allege that it is the ability of the Accountant General which gives 
weight to his decisions, but his connection with the Civil Service. He stated that movements 
of money are regulated by the Acoountant General of his own motion; that he ascertains 
from local officers their probable requirements, and exercises his discretion as to supplying 
them with funds; and that the Treasury work in districts is practically left to the Treasury 
Officer. 

He professed himself unable to say whether any system is observed in selecting candi¬ 
dates for the Enrolled grades, or with whom the right of nomination rests; but that he 
believed the Local Governments are consulted when Natives are nominated. He knew that 
one vacancy in every three is competed for by Natives and two by Europeans; that Natives 
compete with each other, and Europeans with each other; that the examinations are in the 
same subjects, and that the standards are the same. He explained that when he expressed 
his preference for the selection of candidates in England, he referred only to Europeans, and 
saw no objection to the admission of Natives in India. In answer to questions addressed 
to him by Mr. Nulkar, Mr. Barrow stated that the Acoountant General advises the Local 
Government as to the financial results of proposals made by District and other officers; that for 
the assistance of the Local Government, he interprets the rules of the Financial Codes as an 
expert, and gives hi6 advice in matters which are not within the rules. He had never served 
in a non-Regulation Province, and was therefore unable to say whether there is friction when 
the offioe of Deputy Commissioner is held by an Uneovenanted officer. In reply to Mr. 
Fernandez, Mr. Barrow stated that he had not meant to inolude domiciled Europeans and Eura¬ 
sians in the term Natives; but that the views be had expressed regarding Nativea would also 
apply to these classes; that he saw no objection to exclude Eurasians from competing for the 
Enrolled grades; hut that, if the scheme he advocated were adopted, Eurasians as well as 
Natives would be eligible for the offioe of Chief Superintendent. Lastly, in answer to the 
Accouutant General, he stated that the Accountants General do the same work for the Local 
Governments ns is done for the Government of India by the Financial Member. 

Mr. Godrczji D. Padamji, b.a., Assistant Accountant General, stated that in 1876 he 
obtained an appointment as probationer in the Department on a salary of 8800 by nomination, 
and that he had had charge of nearly every branch of the offioe, exoept those of Resource and 
Budget. He considered that it is unnecessary to employ Covenanted Civilians in the Department 
He allowed that the knowledge of the administrative departments which such officers 
acquire rendered it probable that they would be more able financiers than officers whose whole 
training has been in the Accounts Department, and that consequently the post of Financial 
Secretary should be reserved for Covenanted Civilians; hut he asserted that mere account 
experience, or the intimate knowledge of the Codes and account-keeping which would be 
acquired in the Accounts Department, would not constitute officers financiers, and that it is 
thorefore unnecessary to briug in Civilians to improve their efficiency in that respect. He 
maintained that the office of Accountant General might well be held by an Uncovenanted 
officer. Admitting that he would be brought into contact with all classes of officers of other 
Departments, Mr. Padamji asserted that he ia bound by rules and orders, and cannot cob. 
travene them. And with regard to the position which, it was alleged, the Accountant General 
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occupies as Financial adviser to the Local Government, Mr. Padamji stated that all question* 
purely financial are in fact settled by the Financial Member of the Government of India; 
that, to the best of his belief, the Local Government can make no radical change in the 
administration of Provincial sources of revenue without the consent of the Government of 
India ; and that whatever advice the Accountant General tenders to the Local Government; 
and whatever suggestions he makes as to Budget Estimates, are made from the standpoint 
of an Account officer, and that he has no voice in administrative questions. 

He maintained that a high order of ability is not required in the Accounts Department; 
that the talents of Covenanted Civilians can be more profitably employed in administration; 
and that these officers are only induced by the attraction of superior pay to exchange fch& 
more interesting work of administration for the monotonous routine of an Accounts office. 
He mentioned that the Codes ;ire at the present time very complicated, and that if they were 
simplified, the friction between Account officers and officers of other Departments would be 
minimized. He considered that a training of at least two years is necessary to qualify 
an officer to be an auditor, and that the longer hte experience, the greater would be his 
efficiency. 

He further considered that if the present organization of the Department is retained, the 
system of recruiting the Enrolled grades is satisfactory, provided that the number of nominees 
for each competition is increased to six, and that every alternate appointment is competed for by 
Native candidates. Although he considered that Natives have a special aptitude for accounts, 
he deemed it desirable that there should be a certain number of Europeans in the Department; 
and as he thought that Europeans would certainly fail in a competitive examination with 
Natives because Natives were “ more prone to cramming/' he advised that the practice of 
allowing them to compete separately should be continued. He stated that he saw no reason 
why Chief Superintendents should not be promoted to the Enrolled grades; on the contrary, 
he considered that the efficiency of the Enrolled grades would be increased by the introduction 
of men of long experience. He recommended that the Department should be reorganized; 
that a number of appointments carrying salaries of from R600 to 3U,000 should be 
abolished; and the number of appointments on smaller pay, about 31500, which was 
sufficient for routine work, should be-increased. He proposed that a certain number of young 
gentlemen of education should be admitted and work their way up as probationers, and that 
appointments in the R500 grade should be given alternately to a probationer and to a Chief 
Superintendent; but that promotion beyond this grade should be giveu only to officers who have 
shown themselves qualified for something more than routine work. 

Mr. J. W. H. Saisdell, Chief Superintendent of the 1st class, who received his perma¬ 
nent appointment in the Department in 1869 as a 1st class clerk at the bottom of the subor¬ 
dinate Accounts Service, and had risen to the sole appointment in the 1st grade of Chief 
Superintendent carrying a salary of 31600 to 31800, stated that the first audit is made by 
clerks who belong to the subordinate Accounts Service or to the clerical staff, and the re¬ 
view audit by the Superintendents and the gazetted staff, and that the Deputy Accountant 
General, Assistant Accountant General, and Chief Superintendents pass all the work of 
their Department, except such as the rules require to be laid before the Accountant General. 
He considered that there is no necessity for retaining the Enrolled grades; that the 
subordinate Account Service, which was created by the selection from the clerical staff 
of men with an aptitude for accounts, and whhffi now consists of about 150 members 
can furnish all the officers required for the higher branches of the audit work. He 
mentioned that in the subordinate Accounts Service there are only 6 non-doraioiled Euro¬ 
peans; that of the other officers in that branch, 14 are domiciled Europeans, 40 are 
Eurasians, 89 are Hindus, 1 is a Mahomedan, and 2 are Parsis. With regard to the 
qualifications of the several classes employed in the Department, he considered that Natives do 
their work practically as well as any other class, but that they are not so efficient in working 
a branch; that they do their own work thoroughly, and are unsurpassed for steadiness and 
application; but that they cannot get work out of their subordinates, and do too much 
themselves; and he mentioned as an instance that on the death of an excellent Native officer 
the efficiency of his branch practically came to an end. Mr. Sandell considered that an officer 
promoted from the subordinate Accounts branch can discharge the duties of Presidency 
Paymaster, and he mentioned that he had himself acted in that office, and that a Native 
Mr, Ray, had done the work of that post veiy efficiently. He considered that the duties of the 
Paper Currency office would be better performed by a Covenanted Civilian, who had had a 
Revenue and Judicial training, than by a promoted officer. He also was of opinion that the 
Covenanted Civilians should, as a rule, be appointed to the posts of Accountant General be¬ 
cause the man promoted from the subordinate Accounts Service would not, save in excen- 
tional cases, be of sufficient social standing. In answer to the Hon'ble Kazi Shalibudin, he 
added that the Covenanted Civilian enjoys a Hatu» in India which no Uncovenanted officer cau 
acquire. He also stated that he considered the Native Treasury Officers in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency proper were inefficient, though two Hindus and a Goanese, who were Treasury Officers 
in Sind, were excellent officers. In answer to Mr. Fernandez, he stated that he was aware that 
Treasury Officers in the Bombay Presidency perform other duties, and that there are no Trea¬ 
sury Officers properly so called. He added that be considered this a defect in the system, 
' and that it might be udvisable, if it were practicable; to send men out from the Accounts 
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Department to serve as Treasury Officers, and to bring 1 them back to a higher grade in the 
Department after a certain length of service in the district. 

In answer to the inquiry whether he desired to make any further observations, Mr. Sandell 
read a note, in which he argued that subsequently to 1862 the organization of the Department 
had been altered so as to deprive officers who entered in the subordinate grades of the prospects 
which had been held out to them of rising - to the highest grades. He referred to the 
Resolution of the Government of India of the 29th August 1862 as distinctly declaring that 
admission was open to all clerks recommended for such promotions to the Classified or 
Enrolled grades, and to a letter of Mr. E. F. Harrison, the Comptroller General, No, 1711, dated 
March 1877, as confirming his assertion that by the admission of inexperienced officers to the 
Enrolled grades, the Accountants General were “ mere beginners,” instead of men of great 
experience as Superintendents of the principal sections of these offices. He maintained that 
the reorganization of 1880, which created the grade of Chief Superintendents with a maximum 
salary of R500, did not compensate the officers of the subordinate grades for the loss of the 
possibility of rising to posts carrying the highest salaries allowed to Uncovenanted officers. 
He asserted that the Chief Superintendents are by reason of their experience called upon to 
perform duties more onerous than those entrusted to any but the most experienced of the 
Enrolled officers, and he maintained that the proper posts into which to admit young men of 
education, hut of no experience, are those in the lowest grade of the subordinate Accounts 
Service, where they would first be required to do the work of senior clerks, and then of junior 
Superintendents; when they had acquired the necessary technical knowledge, they would be 
entrusted with the senior Superintendent's duties. Lastly, be contended that it would be 
unfair to regard the present members of the subordinate Accounts Service, of which up to 1880 
the prospects had beeu grievously curtailed, as any criterion of the class of men that would be 
attracted to an open service, and he asserted that even the results of the organization of the 
subordinate Accounts Service would not be felt until some of the senior men had retired and the 
selected young men of good promise had gained more experience, and made their presence in 
the Department felt. 


Mr. H. S. Groves, B.A., Assistant Accountant General, Madras, stated that he was born in 
India of domiciled parents, but had been educated and taken bis degree in England, and that 
dee j inin S a scholarship at Baliol College, Oxford, he had come to India, and in 

1873, after a competitive examination, obtained an appointment in the Accounts Department; 
that during 14 years' service in the Department he had had charge in turn of nearly every 
department of the office as well as of the outside audit; that he had, at the request of the 
Accountant General, prepared schemes for the audit of Special Funds and Municipal Accounts 
and had drawn up a Manual of the Currency Procedure, which had been approved by the 
Comptroller General, and adopted for the use of the Department. Mr. Groves took exception 
to the existing constitution of the Department on these grounds : firstly, that the rule requir- 
ing that the appointments of Accountant General should ordinarily be filled by Covenanted 
Civilians debars officers who entered the Department under the conditions on which it 
was originally organized from promotion to which they are entitled to look; secondly, that 
the rule which prescribes that a certain number of Covenanted Civilians should be appointed to 
the Department, and that even on occasions when Civilians are temporarily absent on leave 
other Civilians should be brought in to act, though they have no previous experience of the 
duties to be performed by them, is detrimental to the efficiency of the service, and operates 
harshly on the officers of long experience in the Department who were superseded. In support 
of this objection, he mentioned that, although he had hitherto invariably been appointed to offi¬ 
ciate as Deputy Accountant General when a vacancy occurred, and although the duties of 
Deputy Accountant General could not be performed by an officer without training, he had been 
recently superseded by the appointment of a Covenanted Civilian, who had never previously 
.served in the Department, but who had been appointed in the place of a Covenanted Civilian 
who had taken leave, and who held hn appointment in an office in another Presidency. The 
third ground on which Mr. Groves objected to the present constitution of the Department 
was the continued introduction of Uncovenanted officers, for the most part European gentlemen 
by a process of nomination and limited competition when the appointments to be filled bv 
them under the new conditions could be much more efficiently held, as a rule, by deserving 
subordinates, Natives of India, already in the Department, 


~ r *. Proves asserted that he had no objection to the appointment of Covenanted Civilians 
tofche higher posts of the Department, so far as it does not defeat the elaims of Uncovenanted 
officers who entered under the old conditions; that, on the contrary, he considered them the 
best and most suitable agency, but that it appeared to him indispensable, if they are intro¬ 
duced at all, that it should be on the ground of special fitness; that no officer should be put 
into any appointment requiring special knowledge and experience, such as that of Deputy 
Accountant General, without having previously qualified himself for it by sufficient training 
in the Department; and that when a vacancy occurs in such an office, and there is no 
Covenanted Civilian in the Department qualified to take it, it should be given to the senior 
Uncovenanted officer who is qualified for it. 


As to the third objection taken by him, he maintained that Natives of India, including Statu¬ 
tory Natives, .are entitled in preference to Europeans to all appointments in the service in. 
eluding the highest, if they are qualified to fill them, unless it could be shown there are State 
reasons for excluding them, and that the officers of the subordinate Accounts Service, being 
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almost without exception Statutory Natives, would therefore be entitled to be promoted to 
appointments in the Enrolled grades, if they are qualified to fill them, unless reason could be 
shown for appointing Europeans or for appointing Natives in some other way. He stated that 
he saw no reason for admitting Natives directly to the Enrolled grades by nomination and 
competition, inasmuch as men of the same ability and qualifications would be found, in the, 
subordinate Accounts Service if the hope of promotion to the Enrolled grades were held out to 
them ; and, on the other hand, the work required of gazetted officers renders previous acquaint¬ 
ance with the details of office routine very desirable, if not indispensable. He maintained that no 
special reason exists for the employment of Europeans in the lower appointments of the Enrol¬ 
led grade; that there is no occasion in those appointments for the special qualifications of 
Europeans; that the antecedents and previous training of Europeans render the drudgery-pf 
the routine of the lower appointments peculiarly irksome to them; and that for this reason 
they either attend to the work mechanically, or neglect it. 

He maintained that the experiment made in 1880 of promoting deserving Superintendents 
to a gazetted grade had worked well, and that it should be tried more extensively, 30 .as to 
allow that class to fill all the lower appointments in the Enrolled grade, and to rise to the 
enjoyment of a maximum salary of ill,000. He stated that Chief Superintendents are now 
doing similar work to that which was done by him and by other Enrolled officers, and with 
more knowledge than he could pretend to, and that in his belief, if the lower appointments 
held by the Enrolled officers were thrown open to qualified Superintendents, the efficiency of 
the Department generally would be promoted. 

On the other baud, Mr. Groves stated that, in his judgment, the higher offices, such as 
those of Accountant General, Deputy Accountant General, and a few others, must be filled by 
European gentlemen. For these appointments he considered that other qualities, besides experience 
in the work of the Department, are necessary, such as tact, knowledge of the world, grasp of 
general principles, capacity to organize, power to commaud, and promptness in action ; and, 
while unwilling in any way to depreciate Natives, he felt constrained to say that in these quali¬ 
ties Natives are, as a rule, deficient. He proceeded to say that if it is admitted that these 
appointments should, as a rule, be filled by Europeans (for he would not absolutely debar 
Natives), the best agency is in his judgment the Covenanted Civil Service, if arrangements 
are made beforehand to secure that a member of that Service is duly qualified for an important 
appointment before he is appointed to it. 

He stated that the account system and procedure are now settled, and there is no longer 
any need for special European agency in the higher appointments; that the working of the office 
consists in the adherence to fixed rules, and leaves little scope for professional accountantsj and, 
that when technical knowledge has ceased to be necessary, recourse should always be had'to 
tho Covenauted Civil Service. Mr. Groves stated that he recommended the appointment of 
Covenanted Civilians because he considered that it was intended that recourse should be had to 
that agency rather than to an Uueovenauted agency when Europeans are required, and that 
the expense entailed on the State by their employment is not unreasonable. 

With respect to the recruitment of officers for the posts which he proposed to throw open to 
Natives, Mr, Groves thought it inexpedient to make any restrictive rules as to the offices to which 
first appointments should be made. Ho would allow men who entered as clerks in the 3rd or 
4th class to work their way up to any posts for which they might be qualified. On the other 
hand, if promising men offered themselves, he thought that it would be expedient to put them in 
as 1st class'clerks on R120—150. He stated that he saw no reason for making any race distinc¬ 
tion between officers of the Department, but that, judging from his experience of Natives in 
the office, they were generally, but by no means universally, wanting in originality, energy, 
and power of command; that they could master details very well, but could not grasp princi¬ 
ples ; and that when work had to be done at unusual speed, a European could do it more quickly 
than a Native. Mr. Groves admitted that his remarks did not apply to Native graduates, as 
he had not known a sufficient number of them to form an opiniou, and they had perhaps entered 
the Department only within the last five or six years, but that he referred to a very good and 
intelligent class of Natives who were masters of their own work. 

Mr. C. Hall, Chief Superintendent in the Accounts Department, stated that he was in 
charge of the Presidency Audit Department, and that he considered that the organization of 
the Department in 1880, by which Chief Superintendents were placed in a separate grade, was 
fair to all parties concerned; that he thought the promotion of Chief Superintendents to thp 
Enrolled grades would induce very good meu to enter the Department.; but that he believed 
difficulty is created by the circumstance that the pay of the lowest of the Enrolled grades is Jess 
than that of Chief Superintendents. He stated that he did not think that there should be an 
excess of Natives in the upper grades of the Department, but that there should be a fair propor¬ 
tion ; and that his reasons for proposing to limit their number were that there are appointments 
of which the holders are brought into contact with Europeans, and it is therefore desirable that 
the officers should be Europeans. He thought that the Accountant General and Deputy 
Accountant General should certainly not be Natives, because, having to deal with officers of aU 
classes; there would be less friction between the Account and other Departments if the officers he 
had mentioned were Europeans. He considered that the training which a Covenanted Civilian 
receives is of a higher and more varied kind than that of an officer in the Accounts Department, 
and that his knowledge of the country and of the working of other Departments would be of 
great benefit to an Accountant General. Consequently he would recommend the appointment 
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of Uncovenanted officers to that post only in exceptional cases. He considered that any India, 
natural-born subject of Her Majesty should, if Ire were the best man, obtain the appointment Acooun6« 

irrespectively of any question of race. _ 

Mr. Kriehnaswami Chatty, a Superintendent in the Accountant General's Office, Madras, Sectioa 
said that he had entered the Department in 1870 as an Accountant on a salary of E30, and that 
he had risen to a post of which the salary was fi3Q0—380. He stated that he did not consider 
the present system of recruitment for the Enrolled grade satisfactory, because he did not see why 
a man should be required to begin on a salary of B200—800. He observed that the object of a 
system of limited competition is to secure men of birth and education; but that a salary of fi&OO 
would not attract men of birth, and a system of limited competition would not secure men of 
education. He proceeded to make some objections to the place where the examination is held, 
but it appeared that he was not acquainted with the practice. He claimed that appointments in 
the Enrolled grade should be open to men in the subordinate Accounts Service, and that they 
should be permitted to compete at the examination for appointments to the Enrolled staff. 
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Section II —Notes by Departmental Members, &c. !»*'»• 

- Awewt* 

Information supplied by the Government of India Saita ft 

No. 1597, dated 29th March 1887. ‘ 

from—The "Secretary to tho Government of India, Department of Finance and Commerce, 

To—Tho Secretary to tho Pnblio Service Commission. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 205, dated the ISth March 1882, 
asking for certain particulars regarding service in the Accounts Department. 

2. In reply, I am directed to observe as follows:— 

(1) The present regulations of the Department as to admission to the various grades and to 
promotion therein are contained in the Resolutions in this Department, No”. 3577, dated 
the 4th November 1380, and No. 2273, dated the 18th April 1876, of which copies are 
enclosed. 

{2) The pay attached to the various grades in the Department is shown in the statement here¬ 
with sent with reference to the enquiry under head (5). AH officers of the Department, 
with the exception of Covenanted Civilians, are subject to the pension and leave roles 
applicable to officers in the Uneovenanted Service. The following officers have, however, 
been admitted to the leave rules for Covenanted Civilian*: 

T. H. S. Biddulph. P. E. Hamilton. 

T. H. Biggs. E. W. Kellner. 

E. 8. Byrne. C. R. Kiernander. 

J. E. Coolie.' J. E. O’Conor. 

R. A. gtemdale. 

(3) The technical requirements of the Department will be gathered from the regulations 

regarding admission and departmental examinations contained in the orders quoted 
under head (11, and a further notification regarding the training of junior- officers, 

No. 3496, dated the 2bth December lb76, a copy of which is also enclosed. 

(4) It is not possible for the Government at the present stage of the enquiry to give any 

opinion on the matters referred to in this question ; and 1 am to suggest that the senior 
officers of the Department, Mr. Westland and Mr. Gay, be asked to give their opinion* 
i»n the subject. 

(6) A return in the form annexed to your letter shewing the present, constitution of the 
Department is forwarded herewith. 
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Note If E, Gay, Esq., on the Papers printed to explain the history and present constitution of the 
Civil Accounts Department,—dated 29th March 18S7. 

A Civil Account Department for the whole of India was first formed in 1857. It mad® little 
change in‘the existing staff, and provided the following offices: 

Accountant General 
Civil Auditor 
Sub-Treasurer 
Accountant 

Accountant 
Civil Auditor 

The whole of these were reserved for the Covenanted Service, including the appointments of Account¬ 
ant and Civil Auditor, Punjab, which had previously been held by Uncovenanted Officers; the First 
Assistant to the Accountants General and the Second Assistant, India, were also Covenanted; the 
highest Uncovenanted salary was Its, 800, 

2. The Covenanted Civilians who joined the Department were required to remain in it through¬ 
out their service; none were allowed to enter under 5 years* standing. 

8. In 1862 the plan was pronounced a failure, the number of offices was increased and brought 
down to a lower scale of pay, and all distinction of service was abolished. Under this order men of all 
classes were appointed to the Department, and lower classes were added to the Department, bringing 
the scale down to a minimum of Rs. 400. 

4. In consequence of the transfer of the Government balances to the care of the Presidency 
Banks, the office of Sub^Treasurcr was abolished. 

5. In 1805 the separate office of Civil Auditor (or, as it waB latterly called. Civil Paymaster) 
wan abolished, that officer becoming Deputy to the Accountant General or Accountant. 

6. A lower class of probationers beginning at Rs. 200 was afterwards-added, and in 1871 a 
system of competition examination was established among three nominated candidates for each vacancy, 
with two departmental examiuatious to he passed before promotion. 

7. Several petty changes and additions were made to the scale, but no important alteration was 
made until 1878, when first one, then more, Covenanted Civilians were brought into the Department 
on exceptional rates of pay, as the normal scale was not sufficiently attractive; and in 1880 the whoi^ 
system was altered, and the highest appointments with increased pay were again reserved for CovenA* 
ted Civilians. 

8. In 1876 reserve treasuries were established at the Presidencies, and the Comptroller General 
was appointed Treasurer to the Government of India. 

9. In 1884 the Comptroller General was created Auditor General of India with power to audit 
and inspect all Government accounts, Military and Public Works, as well as Civil. 

10. In 1870 the administration of the Paper Currency was made over to the Account 
Department, 


Note by the Departmental Member, Bengal. 

At the request of the President of the Sab-Committee- of the Public Service Commission, 
I aubmit the following Note ; the references in it are to the compilation of papers printed for the 
Commission. 

2. The problem in organizing the Department has always been 'to induce members of the Coven¬ 
anted Civil Service to devote themselves sufficiently to the dry study of accounts and finance to 
qualify for the technical guidance of the Department. The extract given below* shows the early 
difficulties; in 1S57 they were met by forming a (dose Department for all India. Civilians of 
not less than 5 years* standing were to enter, administrative experience being thought essential, 
and were to continue in the Department throughout their service. The Government order is printed 
at page 1. 


* .Extract from Despatch No. 25 from Court of Directors, dated 4th October 1843. 

Para. 6.—In our Despatch in this Department, dated the 1-ith August 1839, No. 18, in adverting to certain delays 
and deficiencies in the Department. of Accounts, we had occasion to make the following remarks : “ We are not 

disposed to ascribe this unsatisfactory-result to want of exertion on the part of your officers of account at Allahabad, 
bujt’we cannot overlook the fact that those officers when they were appointed had no previous experience in any de¬ 
partment of accounts, but entered upon & new employment in a situation where the utmost efficiency in that peculiar 
line of business was required, and where it was needful to effect as speedy a separation and adjustment as possible- of 
expensive account* The course thm taten m a y have been unavoidable, but we are tho leas surprised at the ■ occurrence 
of auch long <May in completing, th** work. We' shall bo glad to receive satisfactory assurance that the eeparatioa 
anil adjustment, have been accurately effected- 


:) 


C for India, Madras, and Bombay. 


for Bengal (the India Civil Auditor and Sub-Tretwdrer serving for 
Bengal also). 


for North-Western Provinces and Punjab. 
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S. After 5 years’ experience this plan was pronounced hopeless,, and a perfectly different scheme 
waa tried; the attempt to officer the Department exclusively with Covenanted Civilians was for the 
first time abandoned, Alt appointments were thrown open freely. Government gavp an absolute 
promise that men of all classes in it should be promoted w,ith .strict impartiality and with no favor 
to Government Civilians, and it also promised the non-gazetted establishment that promotions'should 
continue to be made from their body to the Gazetted list. 

4. These were not. tnere publications of new rules involving such conditions, but were deliberate 
promises made after a full review of the conditions and with a recognition of their novelty and.import¬ 
ance ( 2nd and 3rd paragraphs on page 7), and they were probably founded on the f itfil Service Act 
recently passed, which provided a way of appointing Uncovenanted men, under certain restrictions, to* 
appointments before strictly reserved for the Covenanted Service. 

5. The promises to the Enrolled list were reviewed and confirmed on mp.ny occasions in later 
-yeara (see specially the recitals in Financial Department Resolution No. 2163, dated 12th April* 1376, 

page 19). The promise to the establishments was made explicit in August 1862 ; and as this 
paper is not ia the printed collection, I give an extract below.* 

6. The reorganization of 1880 reversed all this, and swept away thesp prospects. Under the Gov¬ 
ernment interpretation of the law, no Uncovenanted Officer can be made an Accountant General 
without the approval of the Secretary of State, and by paragraph 17 of the Resolution (page 62) no 
one can be promoted to the Enrolled list without a similar reference. 


7. The Account Department now consists of the following grades : 

(1) Covenanted Civil Servants (Comptroller General, d Accountant* General, and 3 men in training). 

(2) Enrolled List, pay R*. 200—2,000. 

(&) Chief Superintendent*, pay Rs. 400-1-800. 

( 4 ) Subordinate Accounts Service, pay Us. 1»JQ—500. 

(6) Clerks. 

8. I do not think the present arrangement is satisfactory. These five gradations seem unneces¬ 
sarily complicated, and the plan does not retain Covenanted Civilians in the Department, so that their 
training ia lost; nor does it sufficiently provide that the Uncovenanted Officers shall be the best 
men obtainable. 

9. The most important question for the future is whether Covenanted Civilians are required to 

fill the whole "or a part of the higher appointments; if not, the scale of 1862 would suffice, raising the 
pay of the Accountants General, Bombay and Madras, to Rs. 2,500 in consideration of the Re¬ 
serve Treasury and Currency duties which answer to the Bank duties for which a special allowance 
was contemplated (last paragraph on page 8). . 


10. But I believe it .is generally considered, and it is certainly my opinion, that this important 
Department should not drift entirely away from the Covenanted Service; and if Covenanted 
Officers are to be attracted to the Department and to stay in it, a better scale must be given such a* 
that now in force. 

“One of the essential meads of guarding against the evils that have arisen is to employ, in all eases, welhqnali- 
fied offloers in these important stations. We are satisfied that due attention has not been paid at any of our presiden¬ 
cy* to the training of a sufficient number of our Civil Servant* in the Department of Account to ensure a supply of officers 
thus qualified to execute the important duties of Accqpntant and Civil Auditor. 

<1 mea hs of promoting this desirable result'have been repeatedly the subject of eorrespondnee wilt onr Govern, 
ments, as will aupear from onr letters to the Government of Madras in the Public DepartmenK, dated 11th January 1809 
(naragraph 122), and 0th Mny 1»24 (paragraphs 8 to 13), and to the Government of Bombay in letters in the same 
DepHTtmant, dated the 29th November 1820 (paragraph 4) 4 and 4th June 1823 (paragraphs 64 and 65), copion of whioh 
»Mtr notions'we transmit in the packet. Our object therein was that persons likely to prove-efficient might be attached to 
the Departments of Acconnt, and that when found to be so, their allowances should be so arranged as that they should 
remain U» those -departments, matsad of seeking promotion elsewhere, and thus become qualified to succeed to the higher 
stations. 

« regret, however, to observe that theBe instructions have not been so acted upon a* to secure the objeot whioh w« 


had in view. 


Para. 8. _Reviewing the remark" above quoted, after the lapse of 4 years, out conviction of their soundness 

; 4 importance remains unimpaired, and we cannot bat feel some anxiety lest the abolition of the office of Deputy Ac- 
^untant General should operate injuriously with respect to the realization of the views above expressed, it is the 
°°‘thdrawal of a link connecting the highest office vin the Department with the- subordinate offices, the removal of an 
^biect of legitimate ambition to those of our junior servants, fitted by natural and acquired qualifications, and disposed 
b the bent of their minds, to pursue this branch of public business. The pursuit is, jve fear, in itself attractive to 
f w and the amount of encouragement to its cultivation should be increased rather than diminished. We have often 
i® ‘ -MjjTjefted to express onr disappointment and disapprobation in consequence of its neglect, and we must repeat that 
D0 entertain very considerable fears that the steps whioh you have taken in abolishing the office of Deputy Aooonntaut 
General may lead to consequences which you did not contemplate, and which we shonld very seriously lament, 

• Resolution No. 6G., dated 29th August 1862 .—(Calcutta Oaxette, page 8049). 


U T.:, Excellency the Governor General in Council observe! that a general impression seems to exist that the prospects of 
l *Vm will be injuriously affected by the Resolution of last May, and that they will no longer be eligible to the higher 
to which they have hitherto looked forward. This i npressio d ts erroneous. N 

™ ««The chief assistants in the several offices are admitted into'classified grades, and the Resolution provides that £he repor 
f the head of the office in which a vacancy occurs shall he considered before suoh vacancy be.filled up.” . 

9 It moat however, be observed that in the class of Chkf Superintendents some of tU prospect held out to clerks faajferc 
1862 has been restored. ' - ' 
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11. It may be. noticed in passing that, apart from pay, tbe Department is made eingmlarly 
unattractive ; the work is to most men distasteful, and it is performed in the most expensive citie#> 
and generally all the year in the plains; the transfers from province to province are very 
expensive; no complimentary recognition of seryioe is ever afforded. For more than 20 years no 

>&perien66d Account Officer has ever appeared in an Honors list in the Legislative Council of any 
>rovmoe ; or been chosen for a higher appointment outside the Department; it is little ' wonder that 

wnbitious. meo $ r 9 $ftraete4, 

12. - It was no doubt in recognition of some of these conditions that Government in 1857 decided 
f that the prospect of remuneration should be somewhat better than in the general line of the 
Service” (paragraph 9, page 4) ; and. yhere the present scale tails for Covenanted men is in not 
saving from loss those who after some years' training are still without prospect of an Accountant 
Generalship, and who therefore go back to the ordinary line to be Collectors or Judges. 

13 The Enrolled list was formed in 1864, so that all should be on the same footing in th« 
Department as Covenanted Civilians; accordingly, after a considerable'promotion of non.gazetted 
Assistants, recruitment has chiefly been by first appointment of young Englishmen who are ol 
precisely the same class as Covenanted Civilians; indeed, in many eases near relatives of distinguished 
Indian Officers. Now, however, that the conditions of service are changed and Uncovenanted Enrolled 
officers are to be in an inferior position, the policy of recruiting in this manner is open to great doubt, 
there will be of course no breach of agreement in the case of Uneovenanted men appointed after 1880 
but its hardly in human nature that these men will serve contentedly under Covenanted Officer! 
many years their juniors, and to whom they have taught their account wort. At the same time 
unless all classes are promoted alike, this must often happen. 

14, The feeling is not, I think, so much on a question of individual promotion as against a 

stamp of inferiority on the class. In the debate on the 
•Hansard, 6th Jane 1661, pages 655 and 658. (;; v! i Service Act,* the Secretary of State, Sir Charles 

Wood, and the ex-Seeretary of State, Lord Stanley (now Lord Derby), agreed that a rigid 
exclusion of Uneovenanted Servants frem the higher offices must lead to discontent,, and the 
association of men of the same class to do the same work, with the restriction of all the 
prizes to one portion of them, must create this discontent in its most aggravated form. I do 
not think that such an arrangement can be oonsidered politic. 

15. further, even if the system were good, the present mode of recruiting the Enrolled list-is »«t 
satisfactory. The pay is such that if appointments were made at home either from men who have 
shown competent knowledge, but failed in the competitive examination for the Govern®**! 
Service or by open competition, a better average might be expected than from a competition among 
three men who have thought it worth while to come from England on the chance of success, or 
who are out of employment in India. 

18. The scale of pay is also unnecessarily high for a general service of Natives of the country. 
Men of the best education can be obtained for Bs. 100 a month, and prospect of promotion by 
merit with prizes in the future. 

17. There is a positive advantage in an Account Department in not making the initial pay 
too attractive. The taste and talent for account® are peculiar, and no examination in school work 
will test them j it.is bettor therefore to begin for a short time with a salary below the candidate’s 
abilities. Let ” promotion follow quickly if he suoeeeds; if he fails, let there be no temptation to 
keep him from seeking more congenial duties elsewhere. 

18. On the whole, then, I consider the present system of the Enrolled list unsatisfactory, and 
would recommend the cessation of all future appointments of Uncovenanted Officers to it. As 
vacancies occur, I would, for some time to come, add to the classes of Chief Superintendent or 
Subordinate Accounts Service. 

19. The appointments for which provision must be made are— 

1 Comptroller and Auditor General. 

6 Accountants General. 

6 Comptrollers. 

5 Deputy Comptrollers General. 

6 Deputy Accountants General. 

3 Currency appointments. 

17 Assistants. 

>8 

8 Probationers. 

40. I think that half, say 19 appointments and 4 probationerehips, might hereafter be (pled 
ftom the Chief Superintendents and Subordinate Accounts Service, and therefore practically it is 

useless now to suggest any further general change, since it will be many years before the^pwrteat 
Enrolled fist will shrink to the number of offices for which men of that class are necessary. ■ When 
that occurs, it may he well to bring in more Covenanted Civilians of 5 years’ Standing- to qualify 
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fbr the higher appointments; but all experietioe shows the uselessness of laying down any elaborate 
scheme for a .distant future of the Department. 

There is, however, one change that I think might be at otice made with advantage as 
regards Covenanted Civilians. Let officers of 5 years' service be considered at first as on probation 
for ft years. If at the efad of this time they ohoose to remain in the Department, and are conei- 
dared suitable for it, tet them be guaranteed pay equal to the average of that obtained by men of like 
standing in the general line of service, but no longer have the option of rejoining the general line 
whenever they please. Xn this way we should keep suitable men at a very small extra expense. 

22. Lastly, it Would improve greatly the tone of tbe Department if an assurance could be given 
that one Aceoantant Generalship at least Bhduld always be held by an Uncovenanted man, provided 
there was one so qualified, that, in the words of the Act; it might appear to the Government that such 
appointment, under the special circumstances of the case, should be made without regard to the 
vecited qualifications, &x. There seems to be an opinion that in practice this would generally b$ the 
case; but there is a wide difference between an occasional irregular appointment and a recognitidri 
of the general fitness of efficient Enrolled Officers to hold suoh a position in their turn. With this 
concession in point of status, and the additions already made to the first class appointments, the 
changes made by tbe Resolution of 1880 would be greatly softened to the Enrolled Officers. 

_ 23. As regards the employment of Natives, the present proportion of appointments in thd 
BhfollW list is one Native to two Europeans. As Natives take less furlough and serve longer, the 

? * roportion of Native Officers on duty would eventually be greater. If the Enrolled list is preserve*}, 
do not think at present any phauge should be made in this respect. There are some appointments 
in the Department where I think the greater firmness of tbe European character and a knowledge of 
European habite are specially desirable; but for ordinary account work the choice between European 
and Native may follow any general rules that may be made for other Departments. If fresh appoint- 
meats to the Enrolled list be stopped, there is little doubt that a due proportion of Natives will 
always be found among the Chief Superintendents and Subordinate Accounts Service. • 

24. These two services are in fact one, except that the Chief Superintendents are Gazetted 
Offioers ; they require no change except the increase I have suggested in lieu of Enrolled Officers. The 
Chief Superintendents are almost invariably recruited from the Subordinate Accounts Service. I 
believe there has been only one exception where an English trained Accountant waff appointed. The 
Subordinate Accounts Service is recruited partly by promotion of deserving clerks, and partly by direct 
appointment of men of special qualifications or superior education. The appointments and promotions 
are made by the head of the office, .subject to a veto by the Comptroller .General; and to secure this 
veto being effective, periodicarreports are'made hot only on tbe members of the Service, but on the 
ojerka JBoet promising for promotion. 


Soctio*. II 


Note by the Departmental Member, Punjab. 

Sir Charles Turner has asked me to prepare a brief Note dealing with a statement Which has 
been jnade to the effect that, under the recetlt reorganization of the Accounts Department, the salaries 
of the Uncovenanted Officers ha^e befen reduced in order to provide higher pay for the Covenanted 
Officers. 

ft. I have never heard this allegation made before, add have not therefore ever studied the 
question from this point of view. But the materials for forming a judgment on the allegation are to 
hfi found in the collection of papers relating to the Department already in the hands of the Com¬ 
mittee ; and the Committee from a peruBul of these papers can form their own conclusion. 

3. The following notes may assist in forming a judgment on the question— 

(1) Tbe scale of pay and the number of Civilians and Uncovenanted Officers in the Accounts 

Department in 1857 is given on page 3 of the Collection. The cost was Rs. 43,399 
a month. 

(2) In 1862 the scale of pay and number of officers in the Department is stated at page 

<10 of the Collection. There were 17 Civilians and 11 Uncovenanted Officers in fhh 
Department, costing Rs. 42,450 a month; 

(3) From 1862 onwards there appears to have been (page 13 tt seq.) 10 Civilians and 42 Uncovt* 

nanted Officers in the Department. Xn 1865 there was apparently only one appointment 
on Rs. 1,500—2,000 held by an Uncovenanted Officer, which was held by the Assistant 
Secretary. Below this two appointments on Rs. 1,000—1,500 were held by Uncovenanted 
Officers. The cost of the Department is not stated. 

( 4 ) In 1876 (page S3) there appears to have been 8 Civilians and 52 Uncovenanted Officers ja the 

Department. The cost of the Department is not 6iated. Three Uncovenanted Officers-^ 
one, the Assistant Secretary—held appointments on Hs. 1,600—Rs. 2,000, and three 
Uncovenanted Officers.held appointments on Rs. 1,000—Rs. 1,500. Recruitment from the 
ranks of the Civil Service had ceased. 

(6) In lb79 there appears to have been 6 or 7 Civilians in tbe Department and 44 Uncovenanted 
Officers, including probationers. This is according to the Financial Department lists. The 
■auctioned scale is given at paragraph 45 of the Collection, The actual cost is stated to 
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be Ra. 44,225 a mouth. The pay of the 7 Civilians in the Department on let August 1870 
was as follows;—2 at Re. 8,0U0 ; 1 at its. 2,500; 1 at R*. 2,250—Rs. 2,750 ; 3 at 
Rs. 1,500. 

(6) After the reorganization in 1880 the number of Civilians in the Department was fixed at 8, 
subsequently increased to 9. The pay of the 8 Civilians was fixed at the following 
rates:—2 at IU. 2,750;* 2 at Rs. 2,b00; l at Re. 2,250 ; 1 at Rs. 1,250—Its. 1,500; 
1 at Re. 1,0.00—1,250; 1 at He. 800—1,000. 

(7) It is obvious that tbe pay drawn by the Civilians is on an average less than it was before 
the reorganization, and the same will be found to be the case the further back, the 
calculation goes. Thus (page 18j in 1865, the pay of the Civilians was—2 aff Rs. 3,000; 
8 at Rs. 2,500 ; 2 at Rs. 2,UOO; 2*at Its. 1,500, 

4, I do not think a perusal of these papers—the Collection—can show that the average salaries 
and the total cost of the Civilian element in the Department is now less than it ever has been. 

. 6. It is true that the reorganization transferred a number of junior appointments in the EmpHed 
list into Chief Superintendent ships, but I take it that this was tbe outcome of the deliberate policy 
of the Government of India, and that it is not unlikely that this policy may have further extension. 
It certainly has no necessary connection with the placing of Civilians on the Enrolled list. 

6. The following figures showing the pay of certain Uncovenanted Officers on different dates 
may be of interest : * 

let January 197V. lit February 1897. 
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It will, I think, be admitted that the increase is not bad. It will hear comparison with that in 
the Civil Service, and show better, re suits. 

7. With regard to Mr. Gay’s Note, dated 18th April 1887, 1 will only say that if (paragraph 22) 
one Accountant Generalship is to be ordinarily held contrary to, or after modification of, the accepted 
interpretation of the Statute by an Uncovcnanted Officer, one at least of the 1st class Enrolled appoint¬ 
ments should ordinarily he held by a Civilian, if qualified. I think myself that os the Comptroller 
Generalship, the most important Accounts appointment, is, and will be, ordiuarily held by a Covenanted 
Civilian, a Civilian should, if fit, hold the appointment of Deputy Comptroller General. He would 
thus ^ acquire a knowledge of the Comptroller GeneraTs duties, which would be of the utmost 
value if he ever became Comptroller General. 

No Civilian has ever acted in Class I of the Enrolled list, and this class is at present by the 
constitution of the Department practically closed to Covenanted Civilians. 


Note by the Departmental Member, Madras. 

In reply to Sir Charles Turner’s request for a note on the duties of the Accountant General, and of 
the extent to which the Accountant General is consulted on financial questions by the Local 
Government.— 

1. The duties of the Accountant General are described in parts of Chapter 16 and in Chapter 79. 
«f the Civil Account Code, and under these rules he is, inter alia , required to see that the Account and 
Audit regulations are observed both by the Local Government and by individual officers; atid to request 
where, in his opinion, it is necessary that rulings of the Local Government be submitted by them to 
the Government of India for orders. The Accountant General, in subordination to the Comptroller 
General, is entirely responsible for the management of the Public Balances. 

2. The Local Government refer to the Accountant General questions regarding leave, pensions, 
pay and allowances, and any other matters on which they desire his advice, .On this point 1 quote 
from Mr. Byrne’s Inspection Report, dated 25th October 1§88. 

Report* Tire called fur from the Aocountant General to an extent unknown in any other Aoconnt office, exoept in 
"Bombay. Elsewhere be ia consulted only upon special quuetiona when a professional opinion ie wanted. Bat.in. Madras 
" he a required to ad rise upon aim nit every subject that cornea before Government for consideration; and his duties in this 
“ reepeot are those of a Financial Secretary,” 

• Norm— It mujt he remembered that one of the** twu appointment# wa« filled by an Uncoveuanted Officer, Mr. Oay.-*R. L, 
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Section III— Sittings at Calcutta 

Witness No. It —let April 


Examination of E. A. Kellner, Esq., Deputy Comptroller General, Accounts Department. 


The President* 

What is your position in the Department?— 
I am Deputy Comptroller General drawing 
Ks.%00f) per mensem.. 

v Web© -you born in this country ?—Yes, r>£ 
parents domiciled here. I was educated at the 
Doyefcon (Jpllege. I was 17 when I entered the 
Department as 'clerk in the Treasury on Rs. 30 
in 1870. I entered the higher branch of the 
Department as Third Assistant Comptroller Gen¬ 
eral. 1 held the appointment of’ Deputv Comp¬ 
troller General under the organization of 1862, 
and continued to hold it after the reorganization 
of the Department in 1880. 

“Will you kindly tell us how the Department 
is organized ?—The recruitment of the Enrolled 
grades is at the present time made partly by the 
appointment of Civilians, ahfi partly by the ap¬ 
pointment of'persons not in the.Covenanted Civil 
Service. As regards Civilians, the Government 
selects such officers from the general list as it 
thinks suitable to the Department,, and they 
enter for training; and when they are supposed to 
have received the requisite training; they are given 
the appointment of Accountant Generali There 
are four principal Provincial Accountants General, 
There are also three appointments in the Enrolled 
Jitffc, air it is called, which are reserved for Cove- 
B'attted Civilians : one is in the 3rd grade, and 
carries a salary rising from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,250; 
and two are in the 2nd grade with salaries 
Rising from Rs. 1,250 to Rs. 1,500.. With 
regard to the admission of Covenanted Civilians, 

J wish to point out that, under the organization 
of 1862, the whole of these appointments, includ¬ 
ing the Provincial Accountant Generalships, were . 
thrown open to every qualified person on the 
Enrolled list; whereas under the reorganization of 
1880 these appointments arc reserved for gentle¬ 
men in the Covenanted Civil Service. In regard 
to this point, I wish to lay before the Commit¬ 
tee some passages taken from papers which are 
in the hands of the Committee. First, in regard to 
the training of the officers for these appointments, 
I would refer to pages>6 and 7. It will there 
be seen that'in the orders of 1862 and 1868, which, 
I may say, were issued at the time when Mr. 
Laing was Financial Member of Council, the 
following passages occur.: 

Mistakes of thjs magnitude are now, it is believed, im¬ 
possible, and the exertions of the Accountant and Auditor 
General are bringing us to a point where we may hope to 
have reliable returns of actual receipts and expenditure 
under each principal head of the Budget within two 
months latest after the close of each month. But t-be 
maintenance even of present results is endangered by the 
increasing difficulty of obtaining officers of the "Cove¬ 
nanted Service,'' who are willing to abandon the regular 
line of service for the Financial Department, and of 
ketamine those we have, without such frequent changes as 
neoeBsarily greatly impair the efficiency of their officers. 

An office of Account is One \yhich peculiarly requires a 
fixed head tyho thoroughly understands his work, and knotfa 


The President —coutd. 

the character and capabilities of those who work under 
him, e; 

Of 20 officers now holding the. principal offices of 
Account and Ajidif, no less' than 14 are acting away 
from their own proper postn in temporary appointments. 
Under such circumstances it is creditable to them that they 
have been able to effect improvements at all, end it wophl 
be unreasonable to impute blame to individuals, because 
they have not at once succeeded in obtaining the efficioncv 
of the English system which ha9 beeD the growth of 
centuries. 

At. the same time it is evident that such efficiency can 
never be expected under a system which'confines all the 
higher posts to men who had no previous training,and 
necessitates constant changes of office to meet legitimate 
claims to advance of sslaiy ; while it is equally -clear"that 
it is -not, and rarely can be, worth the while of a Covenanted 
Officer to attach .himself to the Department of Finance and 
Account unless he c m commence by holding "a high-post, 
and be almost certain of changing to other posts still 
higher after a comparatively short period. 

I would also ask attention to a passage on 
page 11 which occurs in the same Resolution : 

No young man, however able, can be expected to deal 
with financial subjects without. long, preparation, and 
attempts‘to do so would only waste time and divide 
responsibility. 

I would also ask attention to a passage on 
page 34- in A Despatch from the Secretary of State, 
paragraph 9, which runs as follows : 

I foresee the probability that such a modification as I 
indicated may be impracticable without’ some increase of the 
salaries attached to Financial offices, but I deem itof such 
paramount importance to secure a succession of thoroughly 
trained officers for that Department, that I shall be prepared 
to sanction any reasonable additional oharge which you .may 
consider necessary. 

I quote these passages in order to show that 
the Government for many years has insisted oil'a 
thorough training as a necessary preparation for 
ifca high financial appointments. The next passage 
I wish to notice is on page 42 from a Minute by 
General Strachey, at that time Financial Member 
of Council. At the bottom of that page he says : 

Admissions in any.of the higher grades, however, should' 
not ho entirely prohibited ; though, having in view the 
necessity of securing the requisite training and experience 
for the superior posts, this would-be an altogether exception¬ 
al course Alien the Department is brought into proper work¬ 
ing order on the new system. 

The next passage I wish to draw attention to 
iB at page 47, where we have the opinion of Lord 
Northbrook on the subject quoted by Sir Alexan¬ 
der ArbuthuOt: 

It may be the fact that of late years the Covenanted 
Civil Servants who have filled the higher pffiooa have been 
able 'men ; but it cannot be said that this has been the 
general experience of the past; and on this point I see much 
force in Lord Northbrook's remarks that, ".generally speak¬ 
ing. accuracy in accounts is not characteristics of the Civil 
Service ” ; that "it requires a speoial training and a class of 
intellect which we are not likely to secure by pubtio compe¬ 
titive examinations that" methodical treatment of accounts 
can only be secured by employing msn who'have spent their 
■ whole lives in the particular work” ; and that " it is im¬ 
possible to secure this, if-the Department is to be filled to 
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any considerable extent by members of the Civil Service 
for “ the moment their pay becomes a -trifle less than 
that enjoyed by others of the same standing, they will 
wish to go, and there will be'a constant succession of men in 
the higher offices of the Financial Di-partment whose train¬ 
ing in accounts must neoessarily have been superficial." 

AU these quotations I think show clearly that the 
Government was insisting upon a continued and 
persistent training for.the higher offices in this 
Department. I would now quote from pages 49 
and 50‘ a Minute by-Sir John Strachey, tfieu 
Financial Member of Council. Sir John Strachey, 
although he approved of training) yet lie did not 
attach so much importance to it as Mr. Laing 
and Lord Northbrook. He says at the bottom 
of page 49 : 

Successive Financial Secretaries and Comptrollers General 
have, without exception, protested against the policy of 
making separate arrangements for manning the chief offices 
in the Financial Department of the Administration ; and 
my own experience leads me cordially to agree with them, 
in thinking that the Department gains far more by the 
experience acquired by its Covenanted Members in the 
general administration, and by their weight and influence 
as members of the Covenanted Civil Service, than it loses 
by their not having been trained in their early life to keep 
accounts. I do not think that, one of the mure experienced 
office vs of the Department, Covenanted or Uncovenanted, 
would be found to question this. 

My own experience,-and that of the heads of the Depart¬ 
ment, satisfies me that the advantages to the superior officers 
q£ the Financial Department of a long training in the 
practical work of Accountants may easily he overrated. An 
educated public officer of ordinary intelligence has no greater 
difficulty in' speedily mastering the mysteries of the public 
accounts than he has in learning the details of any other 
of the various public duties which Covenanted Civil Servants 
are required to perform. 

Of course, it is desirable that the officers chosen for the 
public service in the Financial Department should have 
manifested some special capacity for the class of subjects 
with which they will have to deal. But there is usually no 
difficulty in finding officers possessed of such preliminary 
qualifications : and, in fact, we have during the last lew 
yrars pdded five Covenanted Officers to the Department, all 
of whom have proved well worthy of the confidence placed 
in them, and two (Messrs. Westland and Barbour) have 
shown unusual financial abilities. aSEs* 

The Commit!ee -will see from this that Mr. 
Laing and Lord Northbrook insisted on long trail¬ 
ing, and that Sir John Strachey did not attach the 
same importance to it. In my opinion training is 
as important an element in the qualification of a 
Financial Officer ift India, and l suppose anywhere 
else, as a good general education, and my ob¬ 
jection to the recruitment of Civilians is that the 
pay and the prospects which they enjoy in the 
general service are such that we cannot get them 
to remain long enough in the lower grades of 
the Financial Department, so as to undergo the 
preparation which appears to be necessary to 
% fit them to fill efficiently the appointment of 
Accountant General. Another objection which I 
submit to the Committee against the practice of 
recruiting Civilian Officers is, that it reserves to 
them the appointments of Accountants General in 
the five principal Provinces of India. Upon this 
point I'Would ask the attention of the Commis¬ 
sion to Statute 24 and 25 Vic., Cap 54. The 
Government has quoted this Statute in -the 
orders of 1880 as justifying the measure by which 
they : reserve these appointments to the Cov¬ 
enanted Civil Service, and I would ask the 
Committee to refer to for therpselves. I think 
"they will find that the Statute is what may 


be called an u enabling }) Statute—that is, it, 
was passed, I submit, with the object, not of 
excluding from these posts competent men outside 
the Covenanted Service, but of giving the' Govern¬ 
ment power to bring in. competent outsiders 
who are not members of that Service. I submit 
that these five'appointments should not be reserved 
as they are for the Covenanted Civil Service. I do 
not object to the admission of Civilians into 
the Department, I think the'Department benefits 
by the admission of Civilians, but I think they 
ought to undergo more training than they do, 
if they are to hold the higher appointments. I 
say that training is not only necessary to enable 
them efficiently to perform the duties of these 
appointments, but also to enable them to give the 
requisite training to the junior officers of the De¬ 
partment, who have no other professional training 
than what they receive in our Account offices; 
and therefore 1 think our Account offices should 
be presided over by officers who themselves 
have , had a sufficient preparation, and are able 
also to train the junior officers. As regards 
the admission of Natives to the Department,! 
I think the present arrangements are satisfactory. 
Natives are selected, and they undergo a competi¬ 
tive exam’nation which is conducted by the Presi¬ 
dency College in Calcutta ; and 1 do not think that 
any change is necessary in. regard to them. But 
I think some change is required in regard to the 
European, Anglo Indian, and Eurasian members of 
the Department. With one exception, for many 
years the whole-of those who have been admitted to 
the Enrolled list who were not pure Asiatics have 
been young men educated in England. I think, 
that the students of the Anglo-Indian and European 
schools and colleges in India ought to he allowed 
to compete for some of these appointments. 
Of course Ido not profess to lay down any, pro*, 
portion in which appointments should be thrown 
open to persons of this class, but I consider that 
the time has come when the opportunity should be 
given to young men of this class educated in the 
country to compete for some of those appointments. 
As regards pure Europeans and other members of 
the Department educated in England, I think it 
would be an advantage if, instead of requiring 
young men of that class to come out to India 
and compete for appointments in this country, 
such appointments were made in England by 
the Secretary of State in the same way as 
the . Telegraph and the Public Works Depart¬ 
ments are recruited for. As regards their 
training, I think our present arrangements are 
sufficient to impart the necessary training, pro¬ 
vided those who are responsible for conducting 
that training and for administering the rules 
which relate to the duties of junior officers 
on probation, and that kind of thing, are them¬ 
selves thoroughly acquainted with those duties and 
with accounting generally. It seems to me that 
quite as much depends upon this as upon any code 
of rules laying down what particular books shall 
be read, or what particular processes shall be 
observed by the officer under training. In regard 
to the IJn covenanted members of the Department, 
I should like to bring "to the notice of the Com¬ 
mittee that the whole of the Provincial Service 
in the smaller Provinces like Burma, the Central 
Provinces, ■ Assam, and Hyderabad are entirely 
administered by Uncovenunted Officers, Tht 
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Comptroller is always anUncovenanted Officer ; lug 
Assistant, if he has one, is also an Uncovenanted 
Officer; and, so far Os I am aware, I do not think 
that any objection lias been raised—I cer¬ 
tainly have not heard of any—either to the 
capacity or the conduct of officers who have 
held the appointments of Comptroller in those 
Provinces. I would also like to bring to the 
notice of the Committee that some of our 
Uncovenanted Officers, although considered unfit 
to he provincial Accountants General in Indiu, 
have attained to distinction as Finance Officers dut 
of India and in Fngiund. 1 would.quote the mimes 
of Sir George Kellner, Sir Gerald Fitzgerald, 
and Mr. Elwyn Palmer, now Comptroller General 
in Egypt. These men, -who under the regulations 
of Government and the interpretation put hy the 
Government upon the Statute l have quoted i»ro not 
competent to be Accountants General in India, out 
of India, have held even higher offices. Sir George 
Kellner was Assistant Paymaster to the Court, of 
Chancery, after having been Financial Member of 
Council for Cyprus, and after successfully carrying 
out financial mission to Canada and America. Sir 
Gerald Fitzgerald was Comptroller General of 
Egypt, and is now Comptroller of the Navy in 
England ; and Mr. Elwyn Palmer is Compt roller 
tXoeral in Egypt, as I have already said. All these 
factfc^nd, 1 think, to show that the Uncovi nanted 
element^the Financial Department is really not- 
inoompeteh^ and that when they have hiul the 
‘opportunity put of India, they have done good 
Financial wort'... 


are moved about all over the country, and I think. 
European CTlficers can move about more freely and 
easily than'Natives. 

Would not a proportion of one-third of Euro¬ 
peans' in the Department bo sufficient for all the 
purposes of control and supervision ?—I hardly 
think so. We have now five Deputy Accountants 
General and four Comptrollers in the higher 
grades ; a third of these might he Natives. 

you think that a proportion of one-third of 
Europeans would not be sufficient ?—Nut at 
present. 

Assuming that Natives were now admitted 
freely to the Department., it would be a matter of 
20 years before they attained to the higher grades ? 
-—No doubt. 

You say European Officers are better able to 
provide lor the requirement* of commerce. Are 
there not at the present moment many Native 
firms who are largely engaged in trade, and have 
they not a good deal uf exporiiMicp of the. money 
markets of the different commercial centres V— 
Y es. 

Are you aware that before an English banW 
was established in India there were Native bank¬ 
ers who dealt with moneys at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Horn bay from a common centre in the 
North-West Provinces, and was not the largest 
bank in India at Alutlali?—Q.uite true. 


There is, perhaps, qne other point which I 
ougbjk tp mention, and that is the present propor¬ 
tion of Native* to'Europeans in the Department. 
The present proportion is one-third Native* to 
two-thirds European*. We have not yet attained 
to the promotion of one-third Natives, because the 
rule which, favors this proportion has not been 
long enough, in operation. But I hope that in 
time it will be fully carried out, and that we ahull 
have one-third of the Department composed of 
Natives. I think, for thfc present at least, and 
perhaps for some time to come, it would not be 
wise to alter this proportion. I think that so 
long as the circumstances of India are sueL that 
the other Departments and the general service 
must be largely European, the Financial Depart 
ment .must follow the usual proportion jnd rule 
in these cases. Our Financial Officers have to 
challenge the acts and decisions of higher public 
officers, and sometimes of Provincial Govern¬ 
ments; and in the piesent circumstances I think 
' that the officers who are to be in a position to do 
this should be Europeans, except under exceptional 
circumstances, when I h'ive no doubt that a 
Native gentleman fully qu&lified for the work may 
occasionally be .found. In connection with our 
reserve work and.the movements of funds, we are 


Are you also aware that for centuries very large 
sums were transmitted by Native bankevs from 
on • pul. of India to another—for instance, from 
Soul hern India to Benares—for commercial and 
religious purposes?—Yes. 

It would seem, therefore, that Native agency is 
competent to undertake the movement of money ? 
•—I think, as a matter of fact, the Government 
arrangements for the movements of funds are 
conducted chiefly through the hanks, and I am 
not nw.ire tln^t on any large scale any Native 
banker or firm does its business in that way. 

Are the Bill brokers in Calcutta all Europeans? 
— T do not think we deal with Bill brokers. We 
deal entirely with European banks and firms both 
in Calcutta and Bombay. 

5? there ETff- necessity for these frequent 
transfers of officers Av'™ oae pi wx to. another 
which Volt give as your thiiurcaSOllfor the em¬ 
ployment of European agendy m positions of 
control, or is it merely a matter of promotion -Aft 
the Department ?— I think it is a matter of neces¬ 
sity. 1 think it would be a great disadvantage to 
the Department if officers were not transferred 
from time to time. 


obliged to take advantage very largely of the 
commercial arrangements of the country for the 
time being. We have to do largely with Euro¬ 
pean firms and hanks ; and therefore a Financial 
Officer, who mixes much with Europeans, and is 
acquainted with their methods of doing- business, 
is more likely to give satisfaction and carry out 
these arrangements thoroughly than a gentleman 
who has not these advantages. There is one 
other reason, and that is that our Financial Officers 


Ts it not desirable in the Finan'dpl as in other 
Departments that the h*ad of the Department 
should -he sufficiently long in a place to beoome 
acquainted with his subordinates aud with local 
requirements ?—Certainly. 

What is the necessity for so frequently transfer¬ 
ring the junior members of the Department 
They fill vacancies caused by men going on leave 
or furlough. 
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proceedings or Tirg sub-committee* 


The President —concld. 


The President —could. 


Then it id a fucfc that promotion necessitates 
these frequent transfers ?— Yes,_ together with 
illness anil leave. 

_ Many of the officers in the Enrolled' grades 

IP. A.KelUttr, 2 > 3 , received their education in England, but .were . 
- . appointed in India?—Yea. 

Supposing it fo be necessary to continue ap¬ 
pointing gentlemen to this Department who have 
received a European education, do you think it 
desirable not only that th#*y should be appointed 
by the Secretary of State, but that they should 
have had some technical education in England? — 

1 cannot say that 1 do. 

Would it be expedient that they should have 
had some acquaintance with thp act ual working of 
the financial Department in England?—T think 
that to send an inexperienced young man to a - 
public Financial office in London to pick up what 
knowledge he can would not do him much good. 

It is nil vu'V well for a man who has had some 
-training in India to go to England; because 
8.uph a man knows what is wanted, and the points 
which heed to be cleared up aud established. ' 

I beli. ve that on more than one occasion you 
have obtained the services from England of gentle¬ 
men experienced in English-Account offices ?—Yes. 


t 7 bilk. 
Atfcoant*. 

Swtlon lit. 


Do you km w whether any iof the gcntfei 
obtained by the present system are men who 1. 
failed in examinations in England—for the An 
for instance ?—I do not. - 

Supposing thr-re were two vacancies to be fil. 
up in each year,, do you think there are a sufficie 
number of young'men in India with sufficient 
good educational qinJifirations to fill them ?~ 
should hope there would be. At present the bo 
of persons settled in India arc practically exclude 

•Is that because they have not sufficient inters 
to obtain nominations?—I do not know. 

The Ilon'hlc Mr. Quintan, 

Ts it necessary for the maintenance of tb 
efficiency of the Department that a proportion of it 
officers should have been educated in England?— 

J think it. is. I think it givey tone and position t< 
the Department. 

The President. 

In what manner has the Department 'benefited 
by the introduction of Covenanted Civilians ?— 
It. 1ms secured men of a high standard of cduca- 
t o:i and acquainted with the general adminiefcra- 

Don, whose district expedience is” useful in many"' 

ways, ' . ’ 


Is there any reason why the competition for 
appointments in your Department should be limit¬ 
ed to three nominees for each vacancy ?—No; cer¬ 
tainly. 

Would yon get better men if you bad a more 
open com petit ion ?•—1. would not have an open 
competition. I would have nomination, and com¬ 
petition combined*. 

With a-competition, limited as you suggest, but 
less limited as regards numbers than the competi¬ 
tion is now, do you think' you would get‘better 
men ?—Yes ; at the same time I do not,.mean to 
cast any imputation on thp men we have already. 

The Jlou'ble Mr. Quinton. 

Why not have an open competition ?—I think 
that with a system of nomination and competition 
combined you have a better guarantee of cha¬ 
racter, respectability, and position. 

The President. 

Have the men you have obtains! under thV’pnt- 
sent system always been njg» ulS factory '—It cannot 
be said that even uftSTi who has entered the De¬ 
partment Jggg proved satisfactory. 

Has tbe existing system of recruitment pre¬ 
vented the admission to the ‘ Department of men 
who were below tbe average standard of educa¬ 
tion ?■—I think we have occasionally got. men 
who were not suited, to the Department, and 
who have not turned out satisfactory Financial 
Officers. 

Was the defect yon mention such ns could be 
detected by examination ?—I suppose it was. 

How many vacancies are there to oe filled up 
yearly ill this Department throughout India ?— 
Within the last two years we have had rather 
many vacancies. 


Would not the presence of such men -fve the 
desired tone to the Department and mala recruit¬ 
ment from England unnwessnry ?—fes, if we 
could persuade them to remain ^ the Depart¬ 
ment. 

* Apparently under the pvspnt organization there 
should beat least five Covenanted Civilians in . 
the Department?—These fivo men are required 
under present arrangements for the five prinoinfrl 
offices, but some of the same olass are needed to 
supply vacancies in the lower grades. 

Do you know anything of the boys educated 
in the Mussoorie or in any other hill schools ?- 
I cannot say that 1 do. 

What duties d > the Accountants General dis- 
charge ?—The ordinary duties of Accountants. 

Is it necessary that they ahonld thoroughly 
uprtierstand the system of audit ?—Yes. 

If you bad only to appreciate the result* of 
•accounts, 1 presume that any man of good intelli¬ 
gence would soon make himself master of that ?- 
Yes. 

But to understand the necessity' for certain 
rnles of audit requires a training by a professional 
Auditor?—Yes. 

May it not be that the differences of opinion 
apparent among the authorities yon have quoted 
arose from the fact of their having approached' 
question from different standpoints ?—Quite so 
The Accountant General is an Executive Officer] 
he actually takes, or is supposed to take, part-in 
the compilation of his accounts, and is supposed tc 
be responsible for the results of His compilations] 
and it seems to me that he ought to have been 
specially trained to the work. 

Have you ever performed the work of en 
outside Auditor ?—Yes. 
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The President —contd. 


The President —contd. 


Have you seen the kind of work which is per¬ 
formed in India outside the Department by pro¬ 
fessional Auditors, and compared it with the audit 
work of the Department ?—1 have not been able 
to make a comparison between the work of the 
Department and that of private firms, but I have 
compared the work done by the Department 
with that done by Accountants in banka, and I 
think the quality of the work done by the Depart¬ 
ment is superior. 


Have you a European Comptroller General in 
all the Provinces?—We have a European Account¬ 
ant General in each of the five principal Province*. 

You say there are some smaller Provinces where 
the staff of the Department is entirely composed 
of Uncovenanted men ?—Yes. 


India. 

Account*. 

Section III. 

JE. A. £*Un*r, *H- 


Who fills the post of Comptroller there ?— The 
Comptroller is an Enrolled Uncovenanted Officer. 
At preset)! they are all Europeans, but members 
of other classes have held those offices. 


On what grounds do you dissent from Sir John 
Sttachey's opinion ?—1 think accounting is as 
much a profession as the profession of a Sur¬ 
veyor or a Doctor. It requires training, experi¬ 
ence, and method. 

While two sets of accounts may be equally 
serviceable for the mere purpose of showing 
expenditure and income, may not one of them 
be vastly better as enabling you at any given 
moment to appreciate the financial position ?— 
Quite so. 

And as affording ready checks to error?—Yes. 

.And it is the business of an Accountant to briug 
■uch a'system to its utmost perfection ?—Yes. 

Mr. Gay, 

I believe you have had experience m all branches 
of accounts ?—Yes. 

You have acted as Accountant General?—Yee, 
for short periods. 

‘The President, 

Solely from the point of view of the Accounts 
Department, do you consider it necessary or desir¬ 
able that the whole of the appointments in the 
Accountant General’s grade should be reserved for 
Covenanted Civilians? —I do not. 

Do you consider that the Financial Secretary to 
the Government of India should be a Civilian ?— 
In appointing to that office the Government 
should bo free to exercise the widest discretion 
and get the beet man it can in the Covenanted 
Service or out of it. Usually, L think, it would 
get the best man in that Service. 

Is it desirable that the holder of that appoint¬ 
ment should have had some training in your 
Department 2—I think not. He haa the Comp¬ 
troller General and the various Accountant* 
General to certify to the preparation of results. 
He has nothing to do with the preparing of the 
accounts ; he has only to review the results pre¬ 
pared for him. 

Is it not the duty of your Department to take 
care that the Government Treasuries throughout 
India are supplied with sufficieut cash?—Yes. 
We reoeive monthly returns from the .Treasuries 
and from Departments like the Military, Public 
Works, and Post Office. We see how much 
money we want, and we regulate our balances 
accordingly; we know how much revenue may 
be expected in a month. W T e are obliged to 
ascertain the resources of each Treasury, the 
receipts and payments, and keep a sufficient 
balance in hand to meet requirements. It is the 
Comptroller General’s duty to see that these 
returns are regularly submitted. 


Have there been Native Comptrollers at any 
time?—I think not. 

Eurasians ?—Yee. 

Have they very much the same duties'to per¬ 
form as the Accountants General in larger Prov¬ 
inces have, only on a smaller scale?—Yes. 

I believe your office now takee upon itself ta 
audit the accounts of a good many other De¬ 
partments ?—Yes. 

It has charge of what are called the outside 
audits—has it not ?—Yes. 

The audit of the accounts of the High Court 
for instance, and the accounts of the Official As» 
signee and the Official Trustee?—Yes, and also of 
the Administrator General. 

Many of these offices are held by European*? 
—Yes. 

Is it necessary that you should have Europeans 
to make these audits ?—No. Our present outside 
Auditor is a Native gentleman who discharges the 
work very well indeed. 

Then in him we have an instance of u Native 
gentleman in the Finance Department being 
brought in contact with European Officers and doing 
his work without friction ?—Yes, but he is not 
independent; that is, any objection he may take is 
subject to the orders of the Comptroller General, 
wbo, if the objection is £Ood, joins in the protest, 
and the review or objection, or whatever it may be 
called. 

The llou’ble Mr. Justice Mitler. 

The present rule provides for one Native of pnre 
Asiatic descent in every three appointments. Is 
not this in contravention of S3 Victoria, which 
says that no person shall by reason of descent, 
place of birth, colour, or creed be .debarred from 
any appointment in the public service the 
duties of which he is competent to fulfil?—In 
the first place, I do not think there is any rule 
to that effect; but that it is a matter of discretion 
with the Government. 

Assuming that it is, as you say, merely a 
matter of practice and not a hard-and-fast rule, 
is not a practice which excludes Natives of pure 
ABiatio descent from unrestricted participation in 
these appointments in contravention of that Sta¬ 
tute?—1 do not think so. The Government 
selects for these appointments the persons who in 
its judgment arc host fitted to hold them. It 
gives no reason for appointing or not appointing 
any person. The practice has come to be that 
one-third of the appointments are given to pure - 
Asintios; but I do not think that the Government 
has laid down any rule to that effect. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mifter— contd. 

Are you aware of any instances of Government 
departing from that practice by allowing aDy 
Native of exceptional ability to compete ?—1 am 

not. 

What ia the objection to a Native being - in a 
position to challenge the accuracy of accounts filed 
by Civilian Officers ?—No objection in the world. 
What I mean to say is that, if au objection was 
raised by a Native gentleman, it might not be 
received in the same way as if* it had been raised 
bj a European. 

Why not?—I think it is simply because the 
Native gentleman would not be personally ac¬ 
quainted with, nor mix with, Europeans in the 
same way that a European gentleman would do. 
We all know that personal intercourse and acquaint¬ 
ance tend to smooth down many, irregularities 
which occur in course of business, and which 
might otherwise occasion friction. 

Then you think that in an official correspond¬ 
ence it U desirable that the parties corresponding 
should be on some terms of social intercourse ?—I 
do not say more than that it smoothes the way 
of business when there is intercourse of that kind. 

Do you really apprehend that there would be 
friction if a Native Officer were to challenge the 
accuracy of the accounts of a European Officer ?—- 
As a matter of fact it might he so. 

Do you know any instance of its having 
occurred?—It is my personal experience, extend¬ 
ing over many years, that when the officer 
raising the objection is not personally known to 
the person concerned, his objection is regarded in 
a differei t way than it would be by au officer to 
whom he is personal^ known, lu my own case, 
on two or three occasions, my objections have 
been received as rather personal, or perhaps as 
strict and harsh, until I have gone and talked 
over the matter when the difficulty has been 
removed. 

Might not the same thing happen in the case 
of a Native Officer challenging the accounts of a 
European Officer?—It might, perhaps. 

Do you really think that Europeans are better 
acquainted with the requirements of commerce 
than Natives are?—Our reserve transactions are 
managed almost entirely through the large 
European banks and commercial firms ; and I 
think that a European Officer who mixes with the 
managers of those banks is in a better position 
to get information about the methods of doing 
business and advantages of that kind. It is 
my experience that when you know the person 
with whom you have to do business and under¬ 
stand him, you can do business more thoroughly 
and easily than you would otherwise be able to 
do it. 

Is it because of his being acquainted with the 
managers of banks and commercial firms, or 
because as a European you think he would have 
a better knowledge of the course of commercial 
business, that you Would prefer to employ a Euro¬ 
pean in positions like these ?—1 think a European 
,wbo mixes with managers of large • banks and 
firms, and so on, is in a position to obtain more 
information about the requirements of trade and 


The Hbn’ble Mr. Justice Milter —conoid. 

matters of that kind, and is thereby enabled to 
carry out his arrangements. 

Are you aware that in the High Court on the 
Original Side Mr. Banerjee is retained in as many 
commercial cases as any other Barrister ?—I 
believe so ? 

And that as a Barrister he is expected to know 
the requirements of commerce in dealing with 
questions of fact ?-~Yes» 

Are you aware that in Calcutta all the Benias 
in the Mercantile offices are Natives?—Yes. 

You say that Natives do not show so much 
readiness in moving about when they are trans¬ 
ferred as Europeans do ?■—You may. state it in 
that way. It is a little stronger than I put it.. 

How do you put it then ?—I just gave it 
as my opinion that Natives would be more reluc¬ 
tant to move about on short notice from family 
considerations and reasons of that kind. 

Would they refuse to comply with an order.to 
transfer themselves to another district ?—I do not 
think that they would go so far, because a refusal 
would entail loss of appointment. 

Are you aware of any instances in which they 
have shown this reluctante?—Yes. 

How many ?—I think there was a case recently 
where a Native gentleman showed his reluctance to 
be removed from Calcutta and hie family, and I 
think actually begged that he might not be sent. 
He certainly did not go to the length of refusing 
to go, but he demurred to going. -There have 
been other instances of the kind, though I have 
not kept note of them all. 

Are you aware of any instance of a Native- 
Officer having refused to comply with an older to 
transfer himself, and having been dismissed in 
consequence ?—No. 

Do you think the standard of examination is 
sufficiently high to guarantee fairly educated men 
to the Department?—Yes. 

You would not include any other subjects in 
the examination ?—No, 

The Hon'ble Mr. Quinton. 

I believe Accountants General are not included 
in the Enrolled list ?—No. 

Those appointments are really guaranteed to 
the Civil Service by Act of Parliament ?— An 
appointment under that title is in the schedule to 
the Act of Parliament. 

And the Secretary of State, under the power 
given to him by that Act, has sanctioned the 
appeiutment of outsiders ?—Only on one occasion 
within -the last 25 years has the Secretary of 
State exercised that power. 

Has that instance been in connection with 
the Finance Department ?—Yes. 

Was not Sir Henry Durand appointed under 
that Statute?—Yes. 

Then your previous answer was incorrect ?— Yee, 
in so far that I should have said two instead 
of one. 
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The Hoo'blfr Mr. Quinton —contd. 


The President —contd. 


How many Natives are employed in the Enrolled 
list ?—Six out of forty-one, including Covenanted 
Civilians, or six out of twenty-eight, excluding 
them. 

Have any of these Natives served under you ?— 
Some of them have. 

Is their wort inferior, generally speaking, to that 
of the other classes ?—S-me of them are very 
good, and others only moderately good. 1 cannot 
say that they are better or worse as' a class than 
others iii the Department. Some of them are 
very good indeed, and others are below the 
average. 

As compared with the young men appointed by 
nomination and competition, do the Covenanted 
Civilians in the Department evince any inferiority 
or superiority?—I should not say there was much 
difference between them at starting, but 1 should 
expect that later oh, with the necessary training, 
the Covenanted Civilians would be able to 6ho\v 
better work* 

You have three Civilian Officers in the Depart¬ 
ment?— les. 

Do you think that one class is better than the 
other, or not ?—I cannot answer that question, be¬ 
cause nearly all the Covenanted Civilians who have 
entered the Department have not remained long 
enough in it, but have left it for better prospects 
elsewhere. None of the Covenanted Civilians who 
are now in the Enrolled list have served under me. 

The HonTde Maulvi Abdul Jubbar. 

Have you met with any case of a European 
Officer objecting to be transferred for family 
reasons?—No. 

Or of an officer so objecting who was not a pure 
Asiatic?—There may have been one or two in¬ 
stances of the kind. 

Mr. Hyland, 

One of your objections to the recruitment of 
Civilians for the Department is that they are al¬ 
lowed to step at once into the best paid appoint¬ 
ments, while in this as well as in other Departments 
Uncovenanted Officers are required to undergo a 
training in the lower grades before they can be 
appointed to such posts?—Yes. 

You think that it takes some time to acquire 
the necessary experience, and that without having 
undergone this training Covenanted Civilians 
are employed to control men of ability whose 
departmental experience is much greater than their 
own?*—Yes. 


domiciled, and Eurasians—are as a class the best 
as regards efficiency and industry ?—1 think they 
are about equal. 

Have you not in your Department a class of 
officers termpd Chief Superintendents ?—Yes. 
They are the heads of sections or sub-divisions of 
Departments. They are at the head of the Clerical 
staff as it were. These appointments are divided 
’into five classes, receiving- salaries from Rs. 600 
to Ks. 800, 11s. 50U to Rs. 700, Rs. 500 to Rs. 600, 
Rs. 400 to Rs. 600, and Rs. 400 to Rs. 61)0. 
All these gentlemen are recruited from the grade 
of clerks, with one exception, and he was brought 
in because we happened to be short of competent 
men for the grade of Superintendents, and he 
had served as ah Accountant for a great many 
• 3 ’cars. There is also a service called the Sub¬ 
ordinate ‘ Accounts Service. l,t is practically the 
Ministerial Service of the Depart mo? it, and com¬ 
prises those officers whose salary is Rs. 100 and 
upwards. In this Service there are six grades, 
but the first grade has been transferred to the 
higher department, and has not- been filled up. 
The highest grade now tilled comprises appoint¬ 
ments with salaries of from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500. 
Ihuse men are recruited almost entirely from 
the various Account establishments by promotion, 
and are appointed by the local Aceouutant Gen¬ 
eral or Comptroller. 4 

Do you know whether any particular class has 
a tendency to predominate in the Ministerial 
offices?—I do not think so. In Calcutta we 
rathpr insist for our own safety on all classes 
being represented in the office. 

T suppose the circumstance of so large a number 
of Bengalis being found in the Accounts offices 
of Upper India might be accounted for by the fact 
of the head-quarters of the Department being in 
Calcutta, and of the men having been taught the 
system here ?—I think it might. When the 
Allahabad office was originally formed, it was a 
branch of the Calcutta office, and a large number 
of Bengalis went with the office* and remained 
with it. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Miller . 

Does promotion in the Department go by 
merit and seniority ?—Yes. If two men have 
equal claims in other respects, the appointment is 
given to the senior ; otherwise to the better man. 

Mr. Gay. 

You say the subordinate Accountants are ap¬ 
pointed by the Accountant General; but has not 
the Comptroller General a right to veto these 
appointments, if he thinks fit to do so ?—Yes. 

The President . 
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Is such a system likely to produce discontent 
and lower the efficiency of the Department?—Yes, 
very seriously. 

The President, 

"Which of the three classes of officers in the 
Enrolled list—Europeans, domiciled and nun- 


Have you anything to say as regards the pen¬ 
sion and furlough rules applicable to officers in 
your Department ?—The matter has been discuss¬ 
ed some time ago by me and some of my brother 
officers, Natives and Europeans, and we made 
some notes on the points we discussed, which I 
will lay before the Commission in a note whioh 
I propose to write (vide Section IV). 
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Witness No. II— 31st March 1887. 

Examination of J, E. Cooke, Esq., Deputy Accountant General, Bengal. 


The President. 

What is your position in the Department ?— 

I am now Deputy Accountant General of Ben¬ 
gal. I have served the Government for 20 years 
in the Account Department. 1 have been an 
Assistant Secretary in the Financial Department, 
and have several times officiated as Accountant 
General for short terms ; have been Deputy Audi¬ 
tor General, and have a wide knowledge of the 
details of the entire system of Civil Accounts. 

Have, you anything to say about the recruit¬ 
ment of the Enrolled Service in the Accounts 
Department ?—Yon have already heard a de¬ 
scription of the mode in which that is effected, 
that is to say, partly from Covenanted Civilians, 
partly from domiciled Europeans and Natives, 
and partly from Europeans, who come out to India 
for the purpose of taking up appointments. The 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service are on 
one list with exceptional prospects of promotion, 
and the Uncovenanted Service on another with 
indefinite—that is to say, uncertain and unsatis¬ 
factory—prospects of promotion, notwithstanding 
clear declarations that such would uot be the case. 
At a time when the Department was almost ex¬ 
clusively composed of Civil Servants, we found the 
Governor General, in t he Resolution of l857j stat¬ 
ing that the qualifications required for that Service 
were very great, and laying stress on the fact that, 
in addition to the ordinary requirements of profi¬ 
ciency in bookkeeping and the science of accounts, 
a knowledge of Political Economy and a practical 
acquaintance with the Revenue system of the coun¬ 
try and its working were also necessary. We also 
find it declared by the Government of 3862 that iu 
the future organization of the Department, they 
most proceed on the principle that all distinction 
between Covenanted and Uncovenanted must be set 
aside, except for certain offices, including that of 
Financial Secretary to Government. According 
to Mr. Laing, the Accounts office was one which 
required a thoroughly competent head, who was a 
capable and experienced Accountant., and well 
versed in the 'whole of the details of the business 
of the office. That was the policy of Government 
in 1862, when I myself entered the Department. 
I had formerly been, on the special invitation of 
the Government of India, Assistant Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal in the Railway Depart¬ 
ment. That policy bas since been changed in 
practice, not only as regards particular appoint¬ 
ments, but also as regards the very Vilal principle 
which obliterated the distinctions between Coven¬ 
anted and Uncovenanted; but tlie enunciation 
of that principle has never been recalled, although 
those distinctions have been restored, I might 
say aggravated. Covenanted Civilians, although 
their number is fewer, come with a leap into the- 
very offices where it is exceedingly* difficult for 
them to acquire any knowledge other than the 
ordinary routine of the Department, leaving out 
of the question those qualifications which the 
Governments of 1857 and 1862 declared to be 
indispensable to the proper performance of the 
duties of those offices. Another reason which 
actuated the Governments of 1857 and 1862 in 
the reconstruction of the * Department was the 
great inconvenience caused to the public service 


The President —contd. 

by the continual absence of high officers from 
their substantive appointments. That abuse has 
since re-appeared in un aggravated form. There 
have been no less than seventeen changes in the 
office of Accountant General of Bengal in & period 
of less than four years, which is, I believe, a much 
larger amount of disturbance than that which 
first startled the Government in 1862, and led to 
the change which has been agaiu set aside. 

Mr. Gay. 

You do not mean by that that there have been 
seventeen different officers ?—-No; but there have 
been seventeen changes, and eight different officers 
in three years. It is only fair to say, however, 
that there have been ten changes in the Deputy 
Accountant General's office in a period of about 
a year and eight months, and ten changes also 
in the office of Assistant Accountant General is 
two years. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Quinton , 

Were those offices held by Civilians when the 
changes took place?—The changes were almost,, 
wholly consequent on Civilians being in the 
Department. They occurred between July 1884 
and March I8t6. I entirply attribute , these 
changes to the presence of Civilians in the De¬ 
partment. The whole of the changes in the 
appointment of Deputy. Accountant General, for 
instance, appear to be due to the fact that a'.Cove¬ 
nanted Civilian was appointed to that office, aud 
the Uncovenanted Civilian sent elsewhere instead 
of being retained in that appointment. The ten 
changes in the office of Assistant Accountant Gen¬ 
eral were a consequence of Covenanted Civilians 
having been appointed to that office who were 
continually being drawn away from their work. 
Had the declaration of the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of 1862 been followed—a declaration whieh 
has never been revoked,—and some of the best 
senior Uncovenanted Officers been appointed to the 
vacancies as they occurred, these seventeen changes 
would never have occurred. The work of the 
Accounts Department is necessarily of an exceed¬ 
ingly prosaic kind; it is very repulsive and full of 
detail, which it requires a very long apprentice¬ 
ship to grasp ; and any one who does not possess 
this grasp of detail is unable in any way to take 
an effective part in the work of the Accounts 
Department. For whoever does not begin at the 
beginning, but leaps into the Department at a 
somewhat advanced age, it is next to impossible 
to acquire anything more than a very general 
and very superficial knowledge of the routine 
work of the Department. Papers are brought to 
an officer to be looked at and corrected and pass¬ 
ed on; financial statements are also placed before 
him to inspect, and occasionally enquiries arise 
which go somewhat deeper. I maintain that a 
gentleman might be engaged in work of that 
kind for ten years, and yet have no competent 
knowledge of accounts or audit unless he has been 
trained to it by actual work. The first require¬ 
ment is a thorough knowledge of accounts »pd 
audit, and the absence of this knowledge cannot' 
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The Hon’ble Mr. QuMon— contd. The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton^ concld. 

he supplied by a training* which, though, very ifc which is exceedingly disturbing. This un- India, 

good in its way. is oF a different kind. A great certainty is of various forms. Perhaps I may , — 
deal has bepn said about the advantage of having he allowed to cite one instance of it. A gentleman _ at *’ 

ottJCfsrs Who possess a good knowledge of the in high position in the public service obtained a Section UI 

datipls of administration outsitle the Accountant nomination for his son to the Department. ' the - 

General s office. That, is no doubt a very valu- nomination was obtained 12 months ago, and 

able experience, hut I maintain it is of little he wrote to me to say he had been trying - ' 

value in the absence of a thorough knowledge of to find out in what subjects his bod would be 
accounts and audit., and 1 may say also that it required to , pass in order that he plight have 
is one which can be very fairly acquired by Ac- him thoroughly prepared at, home. But that 
counts Officers continually dealing with the ques- mid even the date of the examination, neither 
tions which come before them, and would be I nor any ona else were able to tell. It da. 
acquired with even more facility if the practice of pended partly on a vacancy occurring, and partly 
inspection of Treasuries were reverted to. In on an inner system of nomination—I mean the 
former years the Government of India used tp system of nominating from amongst the persons 
Jay a great deal of stress ' on the importance of nominated to appear at the examination I ad- 
every Treasury in the country being inspected at vised this gentlemen to drop all expectations con- 
least once a year by an officer of Accountant or nectcd with the Financial Department, where there 
Deputy Accountant General s rank. That prae- was so much uncertainty, and put his son’ into soma 
tice has since been discontinued, almost entirely other Department where professional knowledge 
agfar as this Presidency is concerned, and Accounts was needed, and which he was youim-enumd, to 
offices have not now the means they once had enter. You will find the subjects of examination 
a " thoroughly grasping the work of Treasury laid down at page 11 of Jim list- for November 
and Collector’s offices—a knowledge which was of 18fc>5 and in the Government-order of 1670 There 
the utmost use to them in the work of their own is no reason that I can see wliv three instead of 
offices. I also wish to say that it is impossible thirty nominations at a time should be eumne- 
rer the junior officers of the Department, whoare ted for, and I think the Department lias suffered 
under Covenanted Civilians, to be trained in the by restricting the competition, 
efficient way they would he if they were under 

officers who possessed the practical knowledge How do yon propose to amend the system of 
and experience which I say is requisite. 'The recruitnient for tins Department?—In the first 
heads-nf offices are necessarily completely misled place, I would har e a system of nomination which 
aa_to. the training which their juniors receive if would not ho exclusive so much us inclusive; 
they themselves are not in a position to give I would see that none hut good men were nomi- 
thatr training. Rules are laid down, but un- Dated; interest and family connections would lie 
fortunately , something more tlian rules is re- left out of the question, and only those who had 
qtrired; there is want jug that continual personal done well at tho Universities and public schools in 
supervision and intelligent cheek which cannot India would ha eligible for nomination, 
be supplied when the head of the Department is 

himself a novice in regard to accounts and audit. Would you have the nominees compete among 
After many years’ experience I entertain no doubt themselves?—Yes, and the best out of the entire 
whatever that many of the Covenanted Civilians list of nominees, which might number fifty or one 
who have been appointed did, ami do, acquire a hundred, would be selected. The public schools 
good deal of general knowledge of the work; but *nd Universities of India are continually turning 
still they are unable to reach the main portions out men fully good enough for any appointment 
of their work by je'aeon of their want of a in the Accounts Department, 
thorough knowledge of accounts and of tho 

duties of their appointments— a fact which the You do not consider if necessary to recruit the 
Government in its reported resolutions has ad- Department from lads who have been educated in 
Wotted. Now with regard to (JncoyenantedOfficers, England?—No. Hut I see an advantage in it, 

Originally they were recruited by seeking out namely, that English l.tds have the opportunity 
from other Departments those officers who of thoroughly qualifying themselves inn Chartered 
were known anil had distinguished themselves. Accountant’s office, which' lads in India have 
Many such were brought in in that way. I not. A system such as 1 propose would certainly 
myself was brought in ill that way. Shortly after- give us for better results than we have had during 
wards, however; a system was adopted of intro- tire last ten years by the present system, 
during young men of no practical acquaintance 
with the work of a public alike. These men were 

appointed by a syst“in of nomination and com- J no rresititnl. 

petition combined. Tho Commission need only 

ijefer to the standard of admission to see what the Dave you been to England ?—Yes, and I have 
testa are ; and considering that the Uncoyenanted had three of my children at school there, and two 
Service in the Finance Department leads up to other of my sobs who were atone of. the ‘hill 
salaries pf at least Us. 1,500 a month, those tests echuole are now proceeding to England^ 
do appear to roe to bp ridiculously easy. I believe 

that for these appointments it would be possible to Do you consider that the hill schools compare 
obtain the best educated men in. India with a test- favorably with the English schools ?—Some of 
far higher, than that. I believe also that tho De- , them are said to do so. There are men in the 
partment suffers from the test not bring sufficient- Army, the Church, the Police, and the Civil 
ly high. Then with regard to. this system of Service who have been brought up exclusively 
nomination, there is an. uncertainty attaching to in these schools, and there is no reason why the 
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Tha President —contd. 

Accounts Department also should not derive a 
thoroughly good supply from the schools in 
India. 

Mr. Gay. 

Still you think that there k an advantage to 
he derived from sending boys to England ?—I do 
distinctly, otherwise the greater part of my pay 
would not go’in remittances to England. 

Do you think the present rule which restricts 
the recruitment of Natives to one-third of the 
appointments is a wise rule ?—I think that 
question will be best answered b,y saying that the 
best men ought always to win. 

What do you think of the reasons which Mr. 
Keftoer gave for his opinion that that proportion 
ought to be maintained ?—I think there is no more 
need for having one-third than one-half, but I do 
see sOrne reasons why the Department should 
not consist exclusively of Natives. I think a 
European bead of a great Accounts office,, 
fro m one circumstance or another, commands much 
greater respect when he has a disagreeable or a 
distressing duty to-perform than a Native gentle¬ 
man would. That is a fact which may be 
connected with circumstances which are not alto-, 
gether official in their bearings, but still the fact re¬ 
mains that a European at the head of a large office, 
who has to deal with public departments in a way 
which frequently requires the exercise of a great 
deaf of firmness, and sometimps causes a great 
deal of cl-imour; carries a great deal more weight 
than a Native would. On that ground, and for 
the sake of smoothness in the administration, 

I think it. necessary .that there should be a propor¬ 
tion of Europpans in the Department.. W it h regard 
to the subordinate ranks, l do not see the same 
objection to the employment of Natives, and with 
reference to thecircumstauce which has been alluded 
to, viz.y of the Accounts offices at Allahabad having 
at one time been composed almost exclusively of 
Bengalis, I should say that it was the difficulty 
-of getting anybody else but Bengalis with the 
requisite education which led to that result. I 
myself tried to get hold of Hindustanis, but 
found that they did not come up to the standard 
of education which is required for entrance to the 
Calcutta University. But the fact is that there 
is a tendency it the head of the office, or of a 
branch of the office, is a Native for the discipline 
of that office or branch to suffer in some degree, 
and for many appointments to be, or at all events 
believed to be, held by many of the dependants 
and relatives of "the head of that o-ffice or branch; 
and on that ground also I am not prepared to 
gay that I would willingly see the head of this 
Department a Native; but,so far as qualifications 
for other work are concerned, I say let the best 
man win. 

The President.. 

Wguld you have Natives and Europeans compete 
together for appointments in this Department?— 
Not at present. India to-day offers such facilities 
for Native gentlemen to receive a higher standard 
of education in the Universities, and they them¬ 
selves devote most of their time to study, that if we 


The President-^ contd, 

are to hate a competition of that kind, all I can 
say is that it ought not to be until our public 
schools are in a position to employ such a system 
of education as will bring young men up to tW 
required standard. However, I would still have 
only one examination. Wi th regard to the veer uit-• 
mpni of the Department, I wish to state that 
there is a great deal of friction in'the Depart¬ 
ment owing to the different modes of recruit¬ 
ment followed. For instance, there are . among 
the Uncovenanted Officers men who have been 
more than ten years iirthe Department,* and have 
not yet obtaiued a permanent footing, but are 
still labelled as supernumeraries in the Depart¬ 
ment, whilst men are brought in from the Civil 
Service and placed over their heads. These Civi¬ 
lians enter the Department when the pay is worse 
iu the regular line than it is* ir> the Department, 
and leave it when the pay in the regular line is- 
better. 

Mr. ■ Gay , 

Is it not the case that the large nurhbfer tst 
supernumeraries in Class VI is due to the reor¬ 
ganization of 18&0, wlieivby the appointments oh 
the graded list were largely reduced, and it 
became necessary to keep these gentlemefi aO 
supernumeraries, so that they might not softer 
in pay, and might be gradually absorbed into tfite 
graded ranks ?—Yes. 

I believe that for some years no appointment 
was made to tlie Department ?—Yes; but still 
a great deal of friction has been caused by the 
promotion of these gentlemen being retarded bje 
gentlemen from the Civil Service being brought in 
for short times and allowed to revert to the Civil 
SorviOo agiin. 

Do these Civil Servants not come in on 
pay ?—Yes, but their promotion is abnormal. 
Although the friction I allude to may not be very 
general, yet in many cases it has occurred, and 
has been severe. With regard to the 'distinction 
between Covenanted and Uncovenanted Servants^ 
not only has that rot been in any way 
abolished, but it has' been aggravated. I will 
give a remarkable instance of this. In 18SI 
a salary of Rs. 1,750 to Rs. 2,000 was assigned 
to the two appointments of Deputy Comp¬ 
troller General. The duties of those officer* 
Were, in the case of one, to have charge of the 
Central office of account, and, in the case of 
the other, to inspect the local Accounts offices La 
India. Both required to have thorough experience 
in the Accounts Department. One.of these ap¬ 
pointments, or rather the pay due for the intricate 
duties of one of these appointments, the one 
created for the inspection of local Account offices* 
was given- away to a Covenanted Civilian who 
never joined the appointment, but officiated as 
Accountant General in Madras, having only just 
been pasted to the Account Department,.and who 
had no knowledge whatever of the work of the^ 
Department; while the Enrolled Officer, who dis¬ 
charged his duties as Deputy Comptroller, received 
only Rs. l,t>00 rising to Rs. J,200. This was 
done in order that the inexperienced and ui^ 
trained Covenanted, "Civil Servant might enjoy & 
larger salary, while tlie thoroughly capable Uttr 
covenanted Officer was kept out of his dufi,. 
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Mr, Gag —contd» 

What is your experience of the young men who, 
Kavii-g been educated in England, -come out here 
and.are appointed to the Departmt nfc here ?—Some 
of them have unquestionably done, well; otbets 
not so well. But the system of nomination, and 
selection did not aim at getting the best men 
possible; the nomination only brought in men who 
Md sufficient interest to get appointed. 

Can you call to mind any instance of the 
system having resulted in the appointment of 
men who were altogether unfit?—Several of 
the men obtained, under that system have 
proved inefficient. But 1 think it was partly 
owing to our system of training not being suffi* 
ciently long o|- thorough. Originally the selections 
might have been unfortunate, but with a much 
more thorough system of training perhaps the 
results would have been better. 

Have the domiciled Europeans and Eurasians 
who haVe been appointed turned out well?— 
With the exception of some senior members, 
there are very few domiciled Europeans at all 
in the Department- The result of the nomination 
system has been that gentlemen from England, 
with interest' to back them, have got into the 
Department, and some pure Asiatics also have got 
in, whilst domiciled Europeans have been altogether 
excluded. 

In former times domiciled Europeans and Eura¬ 
sians were largely employed in the Department?— 
Yes; but the system of nomination bus resulted in 
practically excluding all but pure Asiatics and 
young men from England, who had in many cases 
failed to obtain other employment, but had good 
friends to obtain appointments for them in the 
best l/ncovenanted department in India. 

Do you think that Europeans educated in India 
and Eurasians have held their own in the 
Accounts Department ? — Yes. Sir George Kellner, 
Sir George Hollingbery, Mr. Kierhander, Mr. 
Byrne, and Mr. Edwin Kellner were brought up 
entirely in the Doveton College; and those are 
gefrtlemeti whose thoroughness has heett conspi¬ 
cuous in every branch of the Department they 
have been attached to. 

Has not education in India improved since the 
time those gentlemen were at College ?—Distinctly 
it has. 

Are the Natives who have been appointed good 
men ?—Some of them have turned out uncom¬ 
monly good men ; others not so good. 

To what do you attribute their defects? Is it. 
that the field of selection is too restricted ?—I - do 
not think that any system of nomination or any 
system of examination for admission to the De¬ 
partment will ever reveal the fact whether the 
candidate possesses the requisite qualifications. A 
man w^o has not a clear mathematical head and has 
not been trained to take pleasure in going through 
processes which require great accuracy at liis hands 
will never be of much use in the Department. 

Is that owing to the fact that the members of 
the Enrolled Service enter at once upon duties 
involving responsibility?—Yes. Until certain 
departmental examinations are passed, and they 


Mr. Gay~t Ottcld. 

become supernumeraries, they are supposed t 
be Probationers; but the probation isVeally no 
probation at all, because the Probationer is almost 
immediately set to do work which very often is 
reserved for an Assistant Accountant General; so 
that, instead of being traihed as an apprentice, the 
Probationer is placed in the position of' a* master 
workman, and as a consequence rarely learns 
much. 

At the present time there are three Probation¬ 
ers, and all three were appointed since 1878?— 
The senior Probationer wus appointed in 1885, and 
six months ago was put to active work. The 
other two are still on probationary work. I 
remember a case of a man who from stress of 
circumstance? was put on to do work which had 
formerly been discharged by a very efficient 
Chief Superintendent. His training had hardly 
commenced, and he was performing the duties of 
an Audit Officer in a most important office. I 
know that the rules point in a different directiofij 
and hence I suppose it is owing to stress of 
cireuinstances that these rules are not always 
applied. By stress of circumstances I mean that 
the office is short-handed. Sometimes wa find 
a raau put in the position of a master work¬ 
man who is not a workman at all. This is our 
main defect, and a fatal defect it is in the Civil 
Accounts Department. In a great manufactory,- 
if a roan who is not a workman is put in the place 
of a master workman, somebody gets seriously 
injured over the trailaaotion ; the employer as well _ 
as the public suffers. Iu pur Civil Account 
Department we have men called Accountants 
General who are not Accountants at ‘ all, and 
both the Government who pays them and the 
public service reap the result in injury. The 
same may he said of Deputy and Assistant 
Accountants General. Unless an offioer is & 
capable Accountant, he is of no real use in thd 
Department; giving him a designation and high 
pay cannot make him fit for the place. I wish 
particularly to. draw attention to this, that the 
public service is receiving serious injury from the 
way Covenanted Civil Servants are being put in 
as high Account Officers when' they are hot 
Accountants, and from the way in which capable 
Account Officers are kept out of the wages due to 
their capacity and work by this arrangement in 
the interest of the Covenanted mem 

The President. 

You yourself were brought into the Accounts 
Department from the Accounts office Of another 
Department ?*—Yes. 

Do you think we should get better men for 
the Accounts Department, and at the same time 
experience of outside Departments, if we from time 
to time admitted outsiders from those Depart¬ 
ments iDto the Accountant General's office?— 
Your chances of getting good men would be 
better no doubt. Taking them all round, tbo 
salaries in the Civil Accounts Department are 
somewhat, hut not much, better than those in any 
other Department. 

Do you hold the same opinions with 
regard to your pay, pension, and furlough 
rules as Mr. Kellner has expressed ?— 


Ltdi* 
Account*. 
Section III. 
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Not in one or two small particulars. For instance, 

I think the limit of Rs. 7,000, instead of being 
the maximum for gentlemen holding particular 
offices, ought to he assigned to the holders of 
salaries- carrying with them a larger half-pay 
than Es. 7,0o0. I think it would be disappointing 
to the Uncovenanted Service at large if these pen¬ 
sions should be so safeguarded that only two or 
three officers could possibly have the benefit of 
them. The same argument applies in the case of 
age for superannuation. I am in favor of one 
rule for ever).body, and no exceptions of any kind. 
If you fix 55 as the age of superannuation, 
you should do so for everybody. To dismiss a 
man with a pension when he is fully able to work 
is discreditable to. Government and everybody 
else concerned. The private feelings of junior men 
ought not to weigh when, it is a question of the. 
public interests. The present age of superannua¬ 
tion is far to early. The instance of an officer 
of 55 years’ service having applied for extension is 
very rare. On the question of furlough, I am one 
with Mr. Kellner. 

Have you anything further to add ?—I desire 


to add that there is only one eminent authority 
who seems to have made light of the- vital 
importance of high Account Officers being tho¬ 
roughly sound Accountants. In the collection 
of papers in print placed before the Committee, it 
will be seen Sir John Stracbey did not place a very 
high value on Accountants General being thorough 
Accountants. But after the discredit which 
overtook ihc Government of India in the “ Budget 
of the missing millions/’ perhaps Sir John Straohey 
would readily disavow his former opinion: and sqt 
a true price on good accounting. In 18 hit the 
Government, in referring to a mistake of two mil¬ 
lions in its Budget, declared, with reference to the 
changes in the Aefcount Department which it had 
then ordered, as follows : “ Mistakes of this 

magnitude are now, it is believed, impossible,” A 
few years later, when the improvements in the 
selection of officers were allowed to be set aside, a 
mistake of a far greater magnitude occurred, and I 
submit the only real guarantee there can bo 
against a recurrence of heavy mistakes in the 
uccouots of the State is to allow none but really 
trained Accountants to occupy the place of . 
Accountant General.. 


Witness No. Ill— 1st April 1887. 


Examination of W. H, Dobbie, Esq., Enrolled. Officer, 4th grade. 


W. X. Dobbie, E^q. 


The President. 

I am in the 4tli grade of the Enrolled Officers 
in the Accounts Department. I was educated 
at Merchant Taylor’s school. My father was an 
officer of the Madras Army. I entered the Depart¬ 
ment in May 187 J by competition. There were 
two vacancies and six .competitors. 1 have serv¬ 
ed in several of the principal parts of India. I 
agree generally with what Mr. Kellner said as 
to the recruitment of the Service by the appoint¬ 
ment of Covenanted Civilians. I desire. to lay 
stress on the effects of such a system. It disheart¬ 
ens members of the Enrolled grades, and discour¬ 
ages them from making efforts to do their duty in 
the-mosfe efficient manner. It is expensive, and the 
want of training in the head of the Department 
leads to imperfect supervision, and hence to indif¬ 
ferent work on the part of the'permanent staff— 
a result which is most pernicious to the men in 
trainin'*. There mnfct, too, be friction where men 
of the same position in society and very similar 
education are employed in our Service with differ¬ 
ent conditions of service as regards emoluments, 
promotion, and official dignity. 

I know two or three Native members of the 
Enrolled grades: one is very efficient; the other 
two are not so efficient. Some of the men in the 
lower grades of the Enrolled Service I do nob 
consider satisfactory, mainly because of their want 
of proper training. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton. 

The men-1 have in my mind have served under 
Accountants General who had not received 
special training. The Deputy Accountant General 
has nothing to do wit N h the training. . The A& 
countant General sets them to work and directs 
their training. According to the rules, they 
would work under .all the Gazet ted Officers in the 
office; but no one lias ever worked unde* met. -yjffc 
is partially owing to the failure to comply with 
the rules that their training* is- defective. I 
object to bringing in outsiders. I did not look into 
the Acts of 1861 when I was appointed, and the 
Government of India have doubted its precise 
meaning. 

I had no training. I was put in charge of an 
office at once, that of Assistant Accountant 
General, British Burma. 

In my opinion a certain number of Europeans 
are. necessary for the efficient working of the 
Department, and' I think there would be a better 
choice in England than here. 1 prefer that 
they should be appointed by the Secretary of 
State, and then receive some technical instructimi 
in England before they are brought into tile 
• Department. When men arc admitted on. pro¬ 
bation, it is in practice difficult to discharge 
them. 


Witness No. IV— 1st April 1S87. 


Examination of Babu RaJaninath Rai, m.a., Enrolled Officer, Class IV. 
The President. The President— contd. 


£a6* i RajammUh . bam a B mil man 
Mai. Calcutta University. 

1 — trance* Examination, 


and a Master of Arts of the 
I was second in the En- 
first in the F.A.,_ and first 


in the B.A, I look my Master’s degree in" 
Mathematics. I entered the Department in tl&J 
year I graduated, 187 2. 1 was the first’Native. 
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that entered the Accounts Department bv compe¬ 
tition. There were two vacancies and six nominated 
candidates; the other five were Europeans. I was 
at the head of the list and Mr, Barnes second. I 
wish to say that {reads) the great object of the or¬ 
ganization of 1 iS57 was to secure the training of the 
Covenanted Civilians for whom all the higher 
appointments of the Department were reserved. 
This was sought to be attained by offering to them 
higher salaries than they would get by continuing 
in the general line, and by requiring those who 
entered the Department to stay in it throughout 
their service (vide paragraphs 9 and 11 of the 
order of December 1857). 

The scheme of 3862, which abolished the dis¬ 
tinction between the Services, relied more on the 
Uncovehanted than on the Covenanted Service to 
carry oq the work of the Department, as the 
highest salaries were insufficient to attract Civi¬ 
lians into the Department or induce them to 
remain there. 

Leaving out the three Sub-Treasurers wh’ose 
appointments were subsequently abolished, the cost 
of the first twenty appointments under the scheme 
of 1857 was Us. 4,06,800 per annum, being 
Rs. 20,840 per head. 

- Under the scheme of 1862 the cost of the same 
appointments would have been Its. 3,13,60Q per 
annum, being Us. 15,680 per head. The retention 
of special salaries for Civilians then in the Depart¬ 
ment caused an extra charge of Ks. 76,000 per 
annum. 

The reorganization of 1S80, by reverting to 
the policy of reserving the highest appointments 
for the Covenanted Service, raised the cost of the 
same twenty appointments from Us. 3,13,600 to 
Us. 3,09,200 per annum, cr from Us. 15,680 to 
Rs. 19,060 per head. 

But even at this cost Government do not seem 
to have succeeded in making the Department 
attractive to the Civil Service, as five* officers 
have already left it from the Enrolled ranks and 
twot from the higher ranks. 

Government should, therefore, either raise the 
salaries of the Civilians in the Enrolled list still 
further, so as to retain them in the Department for 
1 raining, or give up the attempt to (ill the highest 
offices exclusively by Covenanted Civilians. 

The present mode of selecting Probationers for 
the Uncbvenanted portion of the Enrolled ranks is 
not satisfactory. Three candidates are nominated 
to compete for each vacancy. 'There is no assur¬ 
ance that the fittest candidates w.ll bo brought 
to the notice of Government for the purpose of 
nomination, which, as a rule, is likely to go by in¬ 
fluence; and deserving candidates without influence 
are likely to have very little chance of securing a 
nomination. Nomination should be abolished aud 
the examinations thrown open to all bavin 0, a 
certain educational qualification. There should not 
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be separate competitions for Europeans and Natives, 
and no fixed proportion in which these two classes 
should he admitted into the Department. The 
proportion should be' left to be determined by the 
result of the competition. The present standard 
of examination is very low, and should be raised 
by the inclusion of hig*her Mathematics aud the 
omission of all elementary subjects. 

If it be urged that Europeans not domiciled in 
India ea'nnot be expected to come out on the-mere 
chance of entering the Department after success¬ 
fully passing a competitive examination here, 
a concession might be made in their favor by 
having a small proportion, say one-sixth, of the 
vacancies to be filled up by nomination by the - 
Secretary of State or the Government of India 
in such manner as to those authorities may seem 
fit. All other vacancies should be competed for 
in Ihe country by Statutory Natives of India,in¬ 
cluding Eurasians and domiciled Europeans. But 
if the policy, of filling up all the highest offices by 
Covenanted Civilians be maintained, there will 
hardly be any occasion fur this concession. 

The clerical ranks should be recruited entirely by 
open competition. That is the only way of securing 
the best persons for the service of Government. It 
will at the same time encourage education and 
stimulate the communities that are backward to 
exert themselves to overtake the others. Any undue 
preference shewn to any community is a disservice 
to that community, as it tcndis to deteriorate the 
quality of the men of it by taking away from 
them the strongest incentive to exertion. 

As regards the fitness of the different classes 
for service in the Department, there is nothing in 
the duties of an Account office that an intelligent 
and well-educated man of any nationality cannot 
discharge to the fullest satisfaction of Govern¬ 
ment, provided he takes an interest in his work. 
In the clerical ranks the Natives of India have 
given general satisfaction, and whenever they 
liave been selected with care they have worked 
with more than ordinary success. In the higher 
ranks, so far as they have gone, they hav6 worked 
quite as satisfactorily as their European colleagues 
of equal standing. 

In the matter of pension and leave, the officers of 
this Department have some grievances in common 
with other members of the Uucovenanted Service. 

As regards pension— 

I.—A graduated scale similar to that conceded 
to some privileged classes by section 114 of the 
Code would be a groat boon, and the same principle 
might be extended to service between 15 and 
25 years. 

'll.—The lower limit of Rs. 2,000 and Rs, 4,000 
in the case of one-tliird and half pension respec¬ 
tively should be abolished, as in the former case 
the limit places men on Rs. 500 and Ks. 1,000 on 
the same footing, the latter of whom really get 
a pension of one-sjxfcb instead of one-third. In 
the case of half pensions, tlie limit places men on 
Rs. 666-10-8 and Rs. 1,000 on the same footing, 
and gives to the latter a pension of one-third 
instead of a half. In both cases the difference 
of a rupee iii the pay above .Rs. 1,000 makes 
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a difference of Rs. 1,000 in the annual pension, 
la the case of men ou high salaries, the ultimate 
limit of Its, 5,000 should be allowed t<> be exceeded 
up to a maximum of £500 or its. 7,000, provided 
it did hot exceed a' third of the officer’s salary. 

Hl.-r-Purlough.or leave on private affairs to the 
extent mentioned in section 96 should be allowed 
to be counted as service for pension. 


As regards leave, the following' concessions 
should be made to those who are subject to the 
less favorable rules: 

I.—Furlough and leave on private affairs should 
not exclude one another, but be allowed alternately 
if desired, provided the aggregate does not exceed 
two years. Furlough should be allowed in instal¬ 
ments at shorter intervals. 


II:—The restriction that leave on medical cer¬ 
tificate cannot be taken out of India more than 
twice should be removed, and half-pay should be 


allowed for- 30 months in all without furlher 
restricting it to 1& months at a time. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Justice Mitter. ■. 

I am a Native of Bengal. 

I have served in the Central Provinces and Bom¬ 
bay. I raised no objection to the orders requir¬ 
ing me to leave my native country. It would be 
a part of my duty to take exception to the ldlls of 
superior officers, European as well as Native, I am 
now in charge of outside audits, and there have to? 
deal with the accounts of European Officers ; apd. 
in Bombay 1 bad charge of the Pay Department 
for some years, and neither then nor now has there 
been unpleasantness between me and any European 
Officer with whose accounts 1 have lmd to deal on 
any race ground. When 1 was in Bombay I had 
not only the ordinary local business, but I had 
to settle the pay accounts and grant last-pay certi¬ 
ficates to all officers embarking at that port. 


Witness No. V— 2nd April 1S87. 


Examination of P. E. Cl ague, Esq., Chief Superintendent, 3rd class, Accounts Department. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton. 


The President. —contd. 


J?. 2T. Clague, Esq. 


You entered the Service in what year?—- 
In 1865 in a subordinate capacity as clerk in 
the Interest Department. My pay then was 
Rs. 70it is now Rs. 600. In June 1865 I entered 
the Loan Department of the Government of India, 
and in September 1865, on the re-organization of 
the Accounts Department, 1 entered the office of 
the Accountant General of Bengal on Rs. 130, 
In 1869 I was promoted to the office of Superin¬ 
tendent in the Comptroller General’s office, and in 
1870 was Chief Assistant in the Burma office, and 
filled that office until 1882. Prior to that, in 
1880, I was made Chief Clerk and Chief Superin¬ 
tendent. As far-as promotion goes, I have risen, 
but I have been receiving the same emoluments 
for the last years. 

Have - all the preseut Chief Superintendents 
risen from the lower grades of the Service ?« 

With one exception, yes. 

Were you born and educated in England ?—I 
was. 

The President. 

Have vou any observations to offer with refer¬ 
ence to the subject of the present enquiry ?— 

1 wish to point out some defects in the present 
method of recruiting for the Department. Up 
to 1871 those who entered the Department were 
given to understand that merit and efficiency 
were the sole conditions of promotion to the ! 
Enrolled list. Up to 1809 there were no such 
things as Probationers. The system of placing 
men on probation ouly came into operation in 
1871. From that time, with the exception of one 
officer, no prpmotion has been made from the grade 
of Superintendents. The Department has been 
recruited by Probationers, these Probationer 
are boys who have succeeded in the competitive 
examination prescribed for candidates for appoint¬ 
ments in this Department. After appointment 
they are presumed to undergo a course of training— 


that is, a probation. Young beginners as they 
are, they have not the knowledge of accounts 
which is only acquired by years of practical work. 
Notwithstanding that, they are .promoted over 
the beads of men who have qualified in subordi¬ 
nate positions, and have risen, by their zeal and 
abilities, to the position of Chief Assistant/and are 
by the rules debarred from further promotion. 

Those Ministerial Officers, who rank under the 
Chief Superintendents, are not generally so well 
educated as the members of tbe Enrolled Depart¬ 
ment ?—It may be they have not in all cases 
received a very high standard education ; yet prob¬ 
ably some of them have,and certainly they are able, 
to perform the multifarious duties connected with 
the Accounts Department. 

What are the present duties of Chief Superin¬ 
tendents?—Anv duties that may, be assigned to 
them by the head of the Department—.such duties, 
in fact, as an Enrolled Officer is supposed to per¬ 
form. 

Is that so with all of them?—Tea. They are 
supposed to be capable of conducting any duties 
whatsoever. 

Then wherein does the work done by-members 
of-tbe Enrolled Department differ from the work 
done by yourself ?—1 am not aware of any differ¬ 
ence, except that the former, as heads of offices, 
are independent. 

If a temporary vacancy occurred in the office, 
would tbe Chief Superintendent be vailed upon to 
fill it ?—Yes, if there was no other officer avail¬ 
able. 

And would discharge even the independent 
duties of an Enrolled Officer?—Yes; the ordinary, 
duties of an Enrolled Officer are also discharged by 
the Chiff Superintendents. They have the same 
responsibilities without the prospects. 
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The President —concld. 

Is not their work supervised by the Enrolled 
Officers?—Ordinary duties, which present no diffi¬ 
culty, and are merely matters of rule,-are disposed 
of by them. 

Mr. Gay. 

When you say that in 1871 efficiency was the 
only test, do you mean that tile recruitment of 
the higher offices was made entirely by promo¬ 
tion ?>—There was no bar to promotion. The ordi¬ 
nary method of recruitment was by promotion 
from the Ministerial grades. 

* Were there not also numerous appointments 
from outside ?—There were several. 

In 1813 1 find there were five appointments 
from outside; in 1864 there were three; in 186$ 


Mr. Gay —eOntd. 


there were three; in 1867 there was one; ond in 
18*58 there were five ?—Members of the Minis¬ 
terial Establishment were eligible for promotion, 
and, asji matter of fact, some were'promoted who 
'bad entered the Bepai tment' in a subordinate 
capacity. In the Resolution of 1862 it wag 
di-tinctly stated that the.sole test was to be 
efficiency. 
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The recruitment for the Enrolled list was not 
entirely by promotion ?—No ; but it was open to 
all. At present, no matter how able or efficient 
a Chief Superintendent may be, he has no prospect 
of rising. I have myself been distinctly told that 
the Enrolled list is not open to me, although by 
the Resolution of 1862 the Governor General has 
the power to nominate any outsider to the 
Department. 


Witness No. VI— 2nd April J887. 


Examination of Babu Dina\atu Ghosk, Pensioner. 

The President, The' Preeident^contd, 


I was formerly in the Financial Secretariat of 
the Government of India. I entered it in 1850 on 
a salary of Rs. 16 per mensem, and rose to a post 
carrying a salary of Rs. r-OOin 1870. I held that 
post, the Superintendentship of the Pension and 
other Departments, until my retirement in lbSI. 

The present system of recruitment for the Ac¬ 
counts Department is open to objection in that 
it is unfair to certaiu classes of the community. 
Natives of India, including Hindus, Mahomedans, 
Eurasians, and domiciled Europeans, are not gener¬ 
ally nominated. Two-thirds of the nomination are 
ordinarily given to nou-domieiled Europeans and 
only one-third to pure Natives, 1 would have 
competitive examinations oppn to all classes for all 
the appointments, and 1 would exact only certifi¬ 
cates of good moral conduct and physique. I do not 
think there need be any want of Europeans in the 
Department, but I think it would be a wise course 
to retain some- I think a sufficiently good class 
of Europeans and Eurasians could be obtained in 
India, and that it is not necessary to appoint 
young gentlemen from Englaud; nor indeed 
do I recognize the necessity for appointing to 
the Department trained gentlemen from England. 
At the same time I must say I think there are 
a certain number of appointments in the Depart¬ 
ment which should be bold by Covenanted Civil 
Servants, though I would not follow the present- 
practice whereby certain appointments are reserved 
for those officers. 


better able to guide the Department than men of 
local education. 

Clerks should be eligible for promotion to the 
Enrolled list, and the Chief Superintendents 
should be amalgamated into the Enrolled list. I 
would require clerks so promoted to pass an 
examination, but of so high an educational standard 
as the examination for admission to the Depart¬ 
ment. At present, clerks are admitted into offices 
without any sufficient test. 1 would have a com¬ 
petitive examination for all the appointments in 
the -Subordinate Accounts Service; in fact, for all 
the appointments in the Accounts Department. 

I would have a competition for the lowest clerk¬ 
ship, and another competition for the Subordinate 
Accounts Department, and another for the Enrolled 
Service. Of course the higher the class of appoint¬ 
ments the higher the standard, and at the same time 
I would allow promotion from the one class of 
appointments to the other. 

1 think the system of training now adopted in 
regard to Enrolled Officers is defective ; they are 
admitted as Probationers, and are not allowed suffi¬ 
cient time to qualify themselves for clerical duties. 
At. present they are required to do duty .ns clerks for 
one year at least, but in practice this period is 
rarely exceeded : the time should be extended 
to at least two years; and what I wish specially to 
observe is that these young Probationers are not 
so well looked after as they ought to be. 


Babu Diitanath 
Ohoae. 


I consider Covenanted Civil Servants are gen¬ 
erally very much more qualified for duties of an 
administrative kind than gentlemen who do not 
belong to that Service. 

I do not mean to say that all Covenanted Civi¬ 
lians are equally good administrators by any means, 
but I would induce the better men to enter and 
remain in the Department by giving them better 
pay. -They would require training. 

This would to a certain extent interfere with 
promotion in the Department and cause friction, 
but from their superipr education and know¬ 
ledge of administrative work, they will be 


I have not been jn the Department myself ; 
my knowledge is obtained from what 1 have 
heard from persons who have been Probationers, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Milter , 

I was at the head of a Department of the office. 
There was only one of my relations in that office, 
a soil. There were upwards of 60 clerks. 

I have four sons. I consider that the complaints 
brought against Native heads of departments or 
offices of a tendency to. appoint men of their 
own family or caste, to places of which they 
have the patronage is unfounded. To us indeed 
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it appears that the complaint might be more fairly 
made of Europeans, and a typical instance is afford¬ 
ed by the Accounts Department itself : the gentle¬ 
men nominated to that Department are generally 


relations of officers, Civilians and Military, and are 
appointed through their influence. The present 
standard of examination is not sufficiently high to. 
secure good men. 


Witness No. VLI —Sind April 19S7. 

Examination of Babu Ishan Chundee Bose, Enrolled Officer. 

The President. The President —cnntd. 


I am an officer on the Enrolled list of the 
Accountant Generals Department. 1 received a 
nomination to the Department in 1874, and was 
then 28 years of age. 1 am an M. A. of t he Calcutta 
University. For nearly 1 £ years I was in the 
Educational Department. I received my nomina¬ 
tion from Lord Northbrook in consideration of 
my distinguished University career. I had stood 
first in the F.A. and B.A. Examinations, and 
third in the M.A. Examination, English Branch. 

The only point open to objection in the Accounts 
Department is the recruitinent of the Department 
throughout. I see no reason why Covenanted 
Officers should be brought into the Department. 
The Enrolled Officers should, I think, be appointed 
by open competition, with the exception of a certain 
proportion of appointments which should be 
filled by promotion from the Subordinate Accounts 
Service. With the same reservation for the promo¬ 
tion of the Clerical staff, I would have open compe¬ 
tition for the Subordinate Accounts Service and 
competition without restriction for the Clerical 
staff. For Enrolled appointments I would allow 
all classes of Her Majesty's subjects to compete. 
I would prescribe a limit of age (25), arid an educa¬ 
tional qualification—a degree of an Indian Univer¬ 
sity. Similarly for the Subordinate Accounts 
Branch, I would allow all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects to compete, and I would prescribe the F.A. 


or a lower qualification. For the competition fat 
clerkships there should be no educational qualifi¬ 
cation prescribed. I think the present leave rulea 
sufficiently liberal, but would abolish the rule by 
which an officer who lias once taken leave on private 
affairs is prevented from taking furlough, and 
vice versd. For each year of service there should be 
a graduated scale of pension, and the present 
limit for one-third and half pensions should be 
raised. After 25 years’ service an officer should 
have the option of retiring. 

Mr. Ryland . 

I would not make rules respecting furlough 
in this Department in order to eucourage Natives 
to go to England. 

I think an English education and training Ate 
decided advantages. 

X would amalgamate the Chief Superintendent's 
grade with the Enrolled list. 

Mr. Gay. 

I would do this because there are too many 
grades ; and as these men perform practically the 
same duties as members of the Enrolled Service, 
it is hard they should not be placed on a, similar 
footing. 


Witness No. VIII— 2nd April 1887 . 

Examination of BabuGoBiND Lall Rat, 1st Class Superintendent (retired.) 


The President. 

In 1850 I entered the Accounts Department 
as a clerk on Rs. 20, and rose to the office of 1st 
class Superintendent on a salary of Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 600 per mensem. 1 retired in September 
1882. 

I consider the present organization of the Enrol¬ 
led Service unsatisfactory on the following 
grounds: 1st, the proportion of Natives to 
Europeans iB very smalt ; 2ndly, the system of 
appointment is by nomination, which I consider 
objectionable, because the best men cannot always 
obtain nominations; 3rdly, the prescribed exami¬ 
nation is very elementary*—indeed, such as could 
be passed by a boy in the third or fourth forms of a 
public school. I would have a competitive examin¬ 
ation for all the appointments in this test open to 
all Her Majesty’s subjects. I would reserve a few 
appointments for the Covenanted Civil Service. 

If Covenanted Civilians enter the Department, 
they should remain there until they leave the ser¬ 
vice or are very high on the list : they should be 
there for-some years. Asa class, the Covenanted 
Civilian is a better man, and has received a better 
education than the Uncovenanted men. I-do not 
think their will be very much friction. 


Mr. Ryland. 

I would bring junior Civil Servants in as Proba¬ 
tioners, but on higher pay. The Accounts Depart¬ 
ment requires special training. I would bring 
them all into the 4th class on salaries from Rs. 800 
to Rs. 1,000. I do not think that the talent of 
the European, Eurasian, or Native members of the 
' Department as at present constituted is equal to 
that of the.Covenanted Civilians. Of course there 
are exceptions. The ordinary Enrolled members of 
the Department do the most work, but the Cove¬ 
nanted Civil Servants do the most important work. 

The President . 

The Covenanted Civilians areas efficient in the 
audit and account work as the other Enrolled 
Officers. Their better education, enables them to 
acquire knowledge quicker. I think the Chief 
Superintendent’s class should be merged in the 
Enrolled list. I would give half the .appointments 
in the Enrolled list to members cf the Subordi¬ 
nate Accounts Branch who have doue meritorious 
service* and I would submit them to a department¬ 
al examination before promotion to the Eurolled 
list. The other half I. would throw open to com¬ 
petition. The Subordinate Accounts . Service is 
already recruited in some measure from graduates 
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The President —contd. 

I would recruit It by competition. In very excep¬ 
tional cases I would promote clerks to this branch, 
Tlie clerks also should be recruited by competi¬ 
tion. 


T he Pres ide n i —con eld. 

I think the leave rules sufficient-for Natives of 
the country ; the clerks cannot afford to take more 
leave. 


Witness No. IX— 5th April 1837. 

Examination of E. T. Atkinson, Esq., c.s.. Accountant General, Bengal. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton. 

When did you first come to India ?—In Janu¬ 
ary 1863. I entered the Accounts Department 
iu 1877 as Officiating Accountant General in 
Allahabad. Since then I have held the office of 
Accountant General, and on several occasions that 
of Comptroller General. 

The President. 

Will you kindly give us your opinion as to the 
aonatitution of the Department and the relative 
merits of the different classes of officers who are 
recruited for it ?—I will begin by saying that what 
is commonly known as the Financial Department, 
but which in reality is the Accounts Department, 
has two separate functions to perform, viz., of 
accounting and of financial administration. These 
two functions are entirely separate and distinct : 
with the second none except the head of the office 
have concern. There is nothing in the accounting 
Julies which are above persons of ordinary 
capacity, or which are not within the powers of 
jomprenensiou of any person of ordinary industry 
and ordinary education, such as undertake similar 
iuties in mercantile houses and banks. It is an 
entirely mechanical business, and is moreover 
sharply defined by codes, which are not' at 
all difficult to comprehend. Any one who could 
master the Civil or Crimiua! Codes ought to 
be able to master the Account Codes. The 
second function, that of financial administration, 
requires, I think, more than a training in accounts 
to perform properly. With finance itself our 
Department has nothing whatsoever to do : finance 
belongs to the executive Government for the time 
being. The words “finance ” and u financial” 
we occasionally used in an obscure and general 
?ense. I am afraid that if all here were asked to 
define these words, few of us would give the same 
definition : they are used differently, according to 
the exigencies of the time. For “ Financial admin¬ 
istration ” and as “ Financial adviser ” to the Gov¬ 
ernment you require considerable education and 
experience outside your own Department, if you 
are to be of real assistance to the Local Govern¬ 
ment, whose Financial adviser you by your posi¬ 
tion as Accountant General are—that is to say, 
everything connected with local finance comes up 
to you for advice, and unless you know something 
about the general administration outside the mere 
totalling up apd arrangement of accounts, I think 
you are Dirt in the same position to give advice 
as a man is.who has had local experience. 

Then you think it is advisable to have Civilians 
at the head of-the Account Department?—Yes, 
as things at present stand. I do not wish for 
one moment to say that either Europeans or Natives 
cannot perform these functions ; what I. mean to 
say is that, for the present at least, Civilians are 
in a better position to perform them. Their 


The President —contd. 

previous training and experience handicap the rest & -Atkinson, Erq. 
for these particular functions. Neither the Euro- 
poan nor the Native element in the .Enrolled 
or Accountant class have as yet had fair play. 

The present system of recruiting ' this class is not 
satisfactory, and the general result is, in my opinion, 
much worse than it ought to be. 

W 7 hat amendment would you suggest ?—For the 
present I would suggest that promotion to the 
Department should be made from the Deputy Col¬ 
lector class, who have had all that training for it 
which • local Administration and also Treasury 
experience gives. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton. 

You mean Deputy Collectors who have been in 
charge of Treasuries?—Yes, and also members of 
the Subordinate Service in the Account Depart¬ 
ment itself.' Some of the Chief Superintend¬ 
ents are excellent men ; and I would also bring 
in specially qualified men from outside, but with 
some better safeguards than at present. 

At present the Department is recruited by a 
system, of pure patronage followed by depart¬ 
mental examination ?—Yes; and I think that in 
the same vv'ay as the Statutory Service has failed, 
so the system of apprenticeship haB _ failed . 
in our Department. It has not turned out well. 

Theoretically it is an excellent system, and has 
been adopted with the greatest possible wish to 
do what was right, but the general outturn has 
not been satisfactory. 

Do you mean that the young men selected were 
not so well educated as they should have been ?— 

That is one reason. Another is that they have . 
never shown that habit of industry, application, and 
self-denial for the sake of getting a thorough mas¬ 
tery of their work that they ought to have, and there 
is nothing, after they once get into the Depart¬ 
ment, which would oblige them to acquire that 
habit. I mean to say I do not think that the Ac¬ 
countants General have had sufficient control over, 
nor sufficient interest in watching the progress of, 
these men. 

They have not sufficient opportunity for ‘'doing, 
so ?—They have neither the opportunity nor the 
power to do so. The men do not look to their 
good opinion for promotion, nor are they consult¬ 
ed when promotions are to be made. 

It has been suggested to ps that the young men 
who join the Department in the Eurolied grade do 
not receive as much supervision during their train¬ 
ing as they ought to receive from the Accountants 
General?—Instructions were issued iu 1876 for 
the purpose of securing that supervision, but it is 
rather difficult to be always driving. I have had 
several, of these young men under me : they were 
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treated as responsible officers having a moral feel¬ 
ing as to the necessity of doing something for 
their pay. They were given, work to do according 
to the instructions, and the results of. that work 
were as far as possible scrutinized. 

What is the system of training for Proba¬ 
tioners in the. Department ?— 1 The instructions 
on this point are contained in the Resolution of 
December 1886. The different Departments 
he has to go through are all mapped out. in a cer¬ 
tain way, and he has to serve, say for three months 
in one and three months in another, and so on, and 
he has, in addition, to pass what is known as his 
departmental examination. r lhe most important 
branch he has to go through is the ordinary 
Accounts Branch, whence he passes to the Book 
Branch. Then he is gradually given more important 
work and control, and so on, from one department 
to another. There are regular rules laid down. 
Sometimes those rules are carried out, and some¬ 
times not. The head of the branch has to look 
after the Probationer's work, and report on it to 
the head of the office in which he is. 

Is that always done according to your expe¬ 
rience ?—I cannot say that it is. 

Why has it not been done ?—-I have had no 
Probationer under me for the last eight years ; 
in fact, there have been none since 1878 until 
the other day. I had two or three in 1878 
and 1879. There were a great many rea¬ 
sons for my not interfering much then. The 
rules were new, and I had' just joined the De¬ 
partment as a Civilian. There were great out¬ 
cries against* Civilians in the Department, as na¬ 
turally there would be, and I did not want 
to be too hard on the young men, so I did not 
always carry out the rules strictly; nor would it 
have been easy for me to do so. There were no 
codes then, and only fragmentary instructions that 
they could follow, and they had to piok up their 
work from local circulars and experience chieliy. 

After these gentlemen have passed through 
their probation, is there any one to see that they 
perform their duties, or could they neglect them 
at pleasure and hand them over to inferiors in 
the office ?—I suppose there is no department in 
the public service in which you must trust 
more to a man's honor and sense of duty, or 
in which the standard of personal honesty and 
thoroughness in work should be higher than in 
this. A man may tick off whole pages of accounts, 
and without going over the same ground you 
cannot really say whether his examination has 
been such as to justify his putting his initials in 
all instances thereto. 

Mr. Gay, 

- Do not the Deputy Auditors General examine 
the work periodically in order to see whether 
it is correct or not ?—Yes, and.it is very often 
,found more incorrect in minor details than it 
sbhuld be. It is, after all, iu accordance with 
ordinary human nature that clerks should omit 
troublesome and disagreeable duties when they 


think they.can- do so with impunity. In my expe-* 
rience clerks have shown this tendency as much 
under European as under Native-Enrolled Officers. 

The President. 

Is that want of industry you complain of 
noticeable in the amount of work done or in the 
manner of the work done ?—More in the per¬ 
functory manner in which it is done and the 
general want of interest in the work. 1 do not 
say-they are all like that, but a larger proportion 
of them are than ought to be the case under a 
good system. I do not think they have, as a 
rule, an idea that, they should devote their whole 
time to the work before them, or that they have, 
as a body, that sense of pride in the thoroughness 
of their work that they should have. 

As a Civilian you have seen the work of young 
Civilians ?—Of a few of them, 

How do these gentlemen compare with the 
Civilians you have known ?—I do not think-they 
have the same capacity for or ability to gtfasp thtf 
details of work, nor is it to be expected from* 
them. A man who has gone through the examina¬ 
tion for the Civil Service has acquired a power 
of steady application which is the result more 
of practice than of anything else, and, besides 
that, a breadth of view and an esprit de corps 7 
seldom possessed by the others. 

You have in the Department gentlemen who 
were born in this country ?—Yes. 

How do the men of that class—I mean 
domiciled Europeans and Eurasians whd 
been lately appointed—-do their work ? Do' ffiey 
exhibit the same defects ?—I cannot say there is 
any particular difference between them and the 
others. Some of the men from England are aiiiopg 
the worst in the Department. I cannot say that’ 
the men who have been appointed out here are 
amongst the worst. 

How do the pure Asiatics in the Account De¬ 
partment do their work ?—There are so few of 
them in the gazetted appointments that it is 
neither fair to them nor to Europeans to judge of 
them as a class by the junior members of the 
staff as it how exists. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Quinton. 

How many Natives have you serving in the 
Enrolled offices ?—One, 

The President. 

You said there were some excellent men in the 
Chief Superintendent class. That olass is almost 
entirely composed of Natives, Eurasians, and do¬ 
miciled Europeans—is it not ?—Yes. I have only 
two Chief Superintendents, a Native and a Euro¬ 
pean; but among the Superintendents, who are the 
backbone of the whole office, I have 10 -Hindus, 
3 Europeans, and 4 Eurasians. 

Do the Native Superintendents do their work as 
well as the Europeans ?—Quite as well. 1 hay© 
both Hindus and .Europeans amongst my best 
men, and amongst roy worst men also. -1 have 
290 men under me. Out of these, $60 are Hindus, 
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Mr. By land. 


I is a Mahometan, 22 are domiciled Europeans, 
and 7 are Eurasians. 

The Hou’ble Mr. Quinton. 

Have you found your 15 years* experience in 
the regular line of the Service of any use to you as 
Accountant General ?—It hats been of the greatest 
possible assistance to me. The great fault to 
be found with men brought up solely in the 
Accounts Department ia the difficulty th^y 
have to understand how an order issued from 
the Accounts Department ' should be carried 
out in a district; how it’ will affect the Dis¬ 
trict Officers; whether it is possible in some 
cases to carry it out, and also what local machi¬ 
nery there is for making collections and payments. 
Our rules should be framed to fit into facts, and 
not that the facts may lit into them; and that is 
why I propose that, in the future, some of our 
recvuita should be taken from the Subordinate 
Eieeutive Service. 

The President. 

Do you also think that the fact of the Account¬ 
ant General* being a -Civilian helps to avoid the 
friction which might otherwise occur between the 
Account and Executive Departments ?—I should 
Bay it has done so on many occasions. When 
in Allahabad, we had to amalgamate Oudh and its 
accounts with those of the North-West and 
Oudh officials with those of the North-West, 
I think that my personal acquaintance with nearly 
all the men on both sides helped to~get over a 
good deal of the friction which might otherwise 
have occurred. There was always something 
peculiar about Oudh. It -had been for a long 
time administered by the Foreign Department, 
and its rules and regulations differed in almost 
every Department from those of the North-West. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Quinton. 

Have not Local Governments the adminis¬ 
tration of very large Provincial Funds nowa¬ 
days?—Yes. 

And is not the Accountant General the adviser 
of the Local Government administering those 
funds ?—Yes. 

The importance of the office in ,that respect has 
grown very much since financial decentraliza¬ 
tion took place ?—It has. 

And is it important that the officer who advises 
the Local Government should at all events have 
considerable administrative experience?—If is 
very desirable. That is onp of my principal .reasons 
for saying that Civilians are much more likely to 
he of assistance to Local Governments than men 
who have never had any district experience, I 
had an instance of this only the other day in pre¬ 
paring rules for the auditing of accounts of Wards 
estates. • My Assistant was one of the most capable 
men 1 have known as far as accounts are concerned, 
'but in a certain matter connectedwitVthe auditing 
of the receipts of W aids* estates, he wished to advise 
certain things which my district experience* told 
me would not be possible. So we had a conference, 
and, with others to assist us, we went over the 
matter together, and arrived at a very reasonable 
conclusion. 


As Accountant General, what financial duties 
have 3 ’ou as distinguished from account work?- 1 — 

It is not easy to define them, but, generally speak¬ 
ing, the Accountant General is Financial adviser 
to the Local Government in everything ^conndbted ^ 
with the administration of the funds at their 
disposal. He is consulted about the amount of 
money that can be afforded to each Department, 
the admissibility of charges, and in 1 particular the 
Budget. He critically examines every portion 
of the Budget, and advises as to what ought 
and what ought not to be done; what figures 
ought or ousjht not to be accepted as correct. He 
has even to criticize the work of men who really 
know a great deal more about the details of the, 
Department than he does himself, but have not had 
the whole machinery of the Budget before them 
ae he has—that is, they have not had the oppor¬ 
tunity of studying periodically both the receipts 
and charges side of the Budget as a whole ; and 
very often his opinion is at variance with that 
of the heads of Departments, and. Government 
has to step in and decide between them. He has’ 
often to say that it is not in the power of the 
Local Government to do such or such a thing; 
and generally he has to control that power iu 
matters for regulating which rules are laid down. 
This often raises personal questions affecting the 
highest officers of Government, and is a duty 
requiring some tact and firmness and the strength 
of will to resist personal pressure even from the 
highest local authorities. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Quinton. 

Has he not also to advise the Local Government 
with regard to Treasury establishments through¬ 
out the Province ?—Yes ; and in fact you may say 
broadly that wherever the word * rupee * is found 
in any correspondence, it is referred to the 
Accountant General for note and advice. 

Is it only Covenanted Civilians who could .do 
this ?—I would be very sorry to say that. I only 
say that the previous training of a Covenanted 
Civilian gives him an advantage in this respect 
over all others. He is and can be more independ¬ 
ent, ami can always return to the regular line if 
dissatisfied with his position in the Account Depart¬ 
ment or if he is unfitted for the work. Both of 
these cases have actually occurred in the last few 
years. 

You think that a sound and complete know¬ 
ledge of theoretical and practical accounts is 
indispensable for the performance of the duties 
of Accountant General ?—Certainly. 

Can this knowledge be acquired by an officer who, 
having entered the Department in thehighergrades, 
has only had to deal with the financial work of 
competent Assistants ?—Most decidedly. Any 
man of decent capacity should within 8 or 12 
months be able to thoroughly master the whole 
system of accounts. It is not such a difficult 
matter as is supposed. Every single thing you 
have to do, even 1o crossing your t J s and dotting 
your i*s, is laid down for yon. You have hardly a 
scrap of responsibility as to deciding what course 
you should pursue. 

Provided he continues long enough in the De¬ 
partment to learn all this ?■—I say again that any 
man of decent capacity who devotes himself to* it 
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for 8 or 12 months ought to be able to master 
the codes. The only questions arise in the appli¬ 
cation of the Financial Codes, which requires 
a somewhat' judicial mind and a little experi¬ 
ence j but nowadays we have such a number of 
interpretations of them in the shape of rulings 
that it is very hard for a man to go wrong. 

If he has not a perfect acquaintance with 
these rulings, has he not to depend very much on 
his subordinates ?—That is the case in every 
Department when a man does not know his work. 

I should say that one of the failings of officers in 
the Account Service at present is their want of 
acquaintance with the actual touch between the 
taxpayer and the Treasury, to know how things 
come in and how they go out, and what machinery 
is possible from the Treasury unit standpoint. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Mitter. 

Do you think that any Uncovenanted Civilian 
who has sufficient acquaintance with the details 
of administration of other Departments and 
decent capacity -could perform the duties of 
Accountant General as efficiently as a Covenanted 
Civilian ?—I do not see why he should not. It 
is not merely because he is a Covenanted or Un¬ 
covenanted Civilian, European or Native, or that 
he only began in the.Subordinate Accounts Depart¬ 
ment, that he should or should not succeed. 

The President, 

Is not a certain technical knowledge required in 
order properly to examine accounts ?—Certainly. 

And is it not something more than the mere 
technical knowledge «>F accounts ? For instance, 
you have to advise cerium checks, certain methods 
of keeping accounts, and you may devise the most 
perfect method for your own office; but if you have 
to require persons outside your office to keep ac¬ 
counts, or if you have to devise checks for them, 
you may not be able to apply the same perfect 
system that obtains in your office ; and in that 
case do you not require some technical knowledge 
in order to know in what direction you can afford 
to modify your system without making it less 
efficient ?—My remarks referred to the simple 
carrying out of the codes. What you now suggest 
^is a thing quite beyond that. There are many men 
able to carry out the codes who would Uot be able 
to devise anything that was new. 

Ought you not to have a certain number of officers 
in- the Department who have a technical knowledge 
of the system of account ?—Certainly. We want 
men who will. be able to apply to new sets of 
facts the principles and practice already obtaining. 
That ie a gift which is not acquired by every one. 
Some-men in the Department do decidedly possess 
it, and very many do not. We should in the 
Enrolled list have two sets of appointments—one 
up to (say) Rs. 1,000 for the pure Accountants ; the 
other for selected men up to the present limit of 
Rs. 2,00.0, or such sum as may be considered 
. sufficient to attract and retain men fitted for the 
posts of Deputy Auditor General and the like. 
Above the Rs. 1,000 grade, promotion should cer¬ 
tainly go by selection, aud not-by mere seniority. 

W bose business is it to see that there are funds 
at a Treasury sufficient to meet any demand that 
may bo made on it?—The Comptroller General 


The President —contd. 

is responsible for India; I am responsible for 
Bengal. For instance, there is a very large demand 
for money in connection with opium during 
these months, and I am responsible for providing 
funds to meet that demand, and indeed for all 
public expenditure of all kinds and in all places 
in Lower Bengal. 

You have bad to supply the Treasuries through¬ 
out the whole of the opium districts ?—Yes. 

Is that a duty which could be discharged by 
everybody ?—It requires care, attention, and 
knowledge of the resources of each district. It is 
not very difficult here, because Bengal is a rich 
and normally a surplus Province. In the North- 
West it was a very difficult and continuous work. 
In Bombay it is not very difficult. I know 
nothing about the Punjab. 

Have yon had reason to think that in any of the 
Account offices of Government there has been an 
undue preponderance of any class of employes ?~T 
think it was so in Allahabad when I joined, but it 
was a state of things which could not then be helped. 
The Allahabad office was made up of the sweepings 
of two or three offices. We had to deal with vested 
rights, and efficient men were rarely to he found 
on the spot; and undoubtedly one or two families 
did preponderate unduly. In the whole office 
there might have been 30 or 40 persons in the 
ministerial ranks who were in some sort related. 
That, however, is, I believe, not the case now, and 
need never be the case in future if proper pre¬ 
cautions are taken. It is a state of things to be 
avoided if possible, because where family cliques 
preponderate in a large office, it is exceedingly 
difficult for the head of the office to get at the 
bottom of any fact which it may not be.to the* 
interest of the staff to make known. Under such a 
state of things outsiders brought in find it impos¬ 
sible to get on ; their work is always made to 
appear in an unfavorable light, whilst the cleverer 
members of the clique aid their friends and make 
their work appear to be better than it really is. 
Nothing but patient, stead}", personal observation 
can meet this combination. 

The class you refer were, I suppose, Bengalis ?— 
Yes. There was no one else we could have employed 
at the time that office was constituted. They were 
in fact Bengalis who had settled in the North-WeBt, 
and been there all their lives. The North-West 
office was at the time a branch of the Calcutta 
office, and the clerks came up from Calcutta to 
settle there. 

Mr. Roland, 

And they continued to introduce their relatives ?. 
—Yes'; but you could not prevent it, because you 
could not tell whether they were related or not, and 
there was not a sufficient supply of North-West 
men to meet the demand. 

Mr. Gay, 

You said that you considered si? months suffi¬ 
cient for an Accounts Officer and Accountant 
General to learn the technical part of his duty 
as Accountant in. Does not that seem to be op¬ 
posed to the constant decisions of Government from 
18oy dowuwSrds?—I say any mao of decent 
ability Ougln to be able to understand ahd apply 
the codes after 8 or 12 months* experience. 
I cannot help it if Government have arrived at a 
different conclusion. 
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The President. The President —cobtd. 


How long have you been connected with the 
Financial .Department ?—For the last six yours. 1 
was an Acting Deputy Commissioner in the Central 
Provinces, whereabout 9J years (tile greater part 
of my service) was spent when 3 was selected 
for the Financial Department. 1 was, 1 believe, 
the first Civilian recruited under the orginizalion 
scheme of 1880. On joining the Finance Depart¬ 
ment I acted for three months as Deputy Account¬ 
ant General in Bengal during the absence of an 
Uncovenanted Officpr. 1 then became Assistant 
Accountant. General of Bengal, and for a short tinivs 
Acting Accountant General of Bengal. I then 
became Acting Under-Secretary, and subse¬ 
quently Under-Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Finance Department. I was also 
on special duty for a short time in the Finance 
Department. I I lien acted for a short time 
as Accountant General of these Provinces, 
and for a lunger period as Accountant General 
of Bengal, and since as Accountant General of 
Panjab. Before I was confirmed as Under-Sec¬ 
rotary, 1 was placed in the third class of the 
Enrolled Establi shment. I was confirmed in this 
class as Assistant Comptroller-General about six 
months after 1 first entered the Department. 1 
have worked a« tui idficer iu the Enrolled list for 
nearly two years. 

I believe u uder the new scheme three places in 
your Department are reserved for Civilians ?— 
Yes, at Dust tluee places. 1 was put in the 
third class of Enrolled Officers when 1 was 
confirmed as Under-Secretary. 3 vacated that 
appointment on again becoming Deputy Ac¬ 
countant General. 1 worked in the second class 
until I became Act'ng Accountant General. 
When theollieu of Comptroller nf India Treasuries 
was create 1, the Secretary of State was of opinion 
that the duties of that office could be performed 
by an officer of the first class in the Financial De¬ 
partment ; and the officer who now hold's that office 
is an officer of the first class in tin* Financial 
Department and a member of the Uncoven- 
anted Service, and was brought out from 
England. It was at th* time of this gentleman's , 
appointment intimated that iu any future : 
vacancy the appointment would he open t > a 
Covenanted Civilian, it* the (lovvrnmfr.t thought 
lit to appoint him, and on that understanding an 
additional Civilian was appointed in the si corn! 
class in order to give him a training in account 
matter*. .Heuct? the names of tour Covenanted 
Civilians appear in the Enrnljed list. The 
Government of India have never eve.jdrd that 
number. I would add tint the number of 
Civilians in the Enrolled list depends mi the will 
of the Government of India, the only rest notion 
being that there shall be nt least three Civilians 
in the Enrolled list. 

What are .the duties of Comptroller of India 
Treasuries ?—lie li-dds the position of an Account¬ 
ant General in relation to the Government of India 
Treasuries, such as Treasuries in Political Slates 
nod in Helu.'histan, Turkish Arabia, &c.,and in all 
•Provinces directly under the Governmentof India. 


He also has the' examination and audit of the 
daily cash transactions of Government with the 
Bank of Bengal, Calcutta, the accounts of 
ex pend it um of the Cabutta Mint, Norther* 
India Salt, &e., Y.n 1 the accounts of interest on 
the Pubh-i Debt- lie is also ex-oJfivAo Examiner of 
Civil Funds. 

What are the functions of (he Comptroller Gen¬ 
eral in India? — An idea of some of his multifarious 
(luties, may be gathered from paragraph 6 of a 
Uesolution, No. 792 of the 6th May lbb4, oFthe 
Government of India in the Department of Finance 
and Commerce ; but practically we may say that ho 
lias the superintendence of the Imperial accounts, 
anil also the financing of the different Provinces 
of the Empire, or what we call resource ” 
matters. He has also the administration of finan¬ 
cial matter* in CyUiHet ion with the India Ollicef 
the general direct inn of coinage, and, ad Hoad 
Commissioner « f Paper Currency, control of the 
Department of Paper Currency. This office is now 
hel l flubstantividy by a Covenanted Civilian, but. 
one of the four gentlemen recruited iu England 
for tiie Department is now acting for him us Comp¬ 
troller General. The Comptroller General'-and 
the Secretary to the Government of- Jnd’ja in the 
Finance Department are the two chief Financial 
()ifibers nnd*»r the Government of India, and are 
usually Civilians. The Financial Secretary is not. 
regarded as a member of the Accounts Depart¬ 
ment. Tile Secretary to the Government, of India 
iu the Finance Department is directly subordinate 
t<> the Financial Member. He takes erJers 
directly either. Jrom the Viceroy or from the 
Financial Member. 

How many. Secretaries are there under the 
Financial Sccntnry ?—'Two—the Under-Seoreiury 
and the Assistant Secretary. The Under-Secre¬ 
tary is S|ways a Civilian ; the Assistant Secretary, 
is almost invariably an Uncovenanted Odin r. 

Which Depnitmcnt «-e these Assistant aSbe- 
lvUuirs taken from ?—'Hie best known 
Assistant Secretary was Mr. Hollingbery, He 
was graded iu the Accounts Department for the 
purpose of pay. Thr present Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. J. K. (/Conor, is uu l ncownanted Oil'cer 
in the Enrolleil list. He came, 1 believe, from the 
Heveuu*' and Agricultural Department. 

Is it necessiiw that the T'lider-SncrctJiry should 
be taken from the Accounts Department ?—No ; iu 
most in-dawes he ha- noi been taken *V>m the 
Account* Department. His i- pa;iiy Secretari.it 
work. 

Tin* heads of the Account and Audit Depart¬ 
ments in tin; several Pro\ inces are the Accountants 
General?—Y^s, except in those Provinces which 
are under a Chief Commissioner. Then the 
supreme Account Officer is call* d the Comptroller. 

Atj the duties of Accountants General and 
Comptrollers in non-Begulation Provinces similar 
in kind, though less in degree ?*—Yes. 
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How many Accountants General are there in 
India?—Five. They have similar duties v in the 
main, but. there, are great local differences in 
certain particulars. ' For instance; the Accountant 
General of Bombay has a great deal to do with 
financing the Secretary of State’s bills. Another 
important duty which he has' sometimes to per¬ 
form is to receive tedders on account of the Comp¬ 
troller General when loans are raised, and he is 
also Commissioner of Paper Currency at Bombay. 
The Accountant General of Bengal has no 
duties as Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner 
of Paper Currency. These duties are performed by 
the Head Commissioner—the Comptroller Gen¬ 
eral. But the Accountant General, Bengal, has 
special work to perform peculiar to Ids Province. 
■The duties of Commissioner of Paper Currency 
are, very briefly, to maintain a sufficient supply of 
currency notes in stock, to distribute a sufficient 
supply of currency notes to Pitch centre of distri¬ 
bution, - to meet all demands from the public, 
to provide at certain Paper Currency Agencies 
a sufficient amount of coin to encash cur¬ 
rency notes which are payable at that Agency, 
to deal wi$h all demands on account of lost or 
mutilated notes, and to keep the accounts of the 
Department. By law, coin cau only be claimed 
in exchange for currency notes at the head¬ 
quarters of each Circle of- issue—rtf. g., at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Lahore, &c.; but in practice 
currency notes are cashed freely at most Trea¬ 
suries when it is not inconvenient to do so. Of 
the five Accountants General, four are members 
of the Civil Service. The actual holders of all five 
appointments ate at present Covenanted Civilians, 
the Accountant General, who is officiating for 
Mr.. Westland as Comptroller General, being an 
Uncovenanjed Officer. Usually all five appoint¬ 
ments are tilled by Covenanted Civilians. 

Is it desirable that, ther appointment of 
Accountant General should be filled by a member 
of the Higher Service ?—I think it is. The 
Accountant General’s duties are of two descrip¬ 
tions : he has his account duties as an Account 
Officer—that, is, tfith regard to accounts proper, 
he lias to administer the Account Codes and also 
the Financial Codes issued by the Government of 
India, the latter codes bping probably more diffi¬ 
cult than the fi rmer. I do not think, as regards 
the accounts proper, that there is any reason why 
these codes should not be administered by an 
Uncovenanted Offi ’er of a certain training, though 
as, according to the present arrangements of the 
Service, no Uncovenanted Officer is ever Under- 
Secretary to the Government of India (the officer 
who has more to do with the Financial Codes of 
Government than any other officer^, an Uneove- 
nanted Officer would be somewhat at a dis¬ 
advantage in regard to the Financial Codes. I 
think a Covenanted Civilian has a considerable 
advantage over an Uncovenanted Officer in this 
position in that- he may have been Under¬ 
secretary in the Financial Department. 

In the second place, the Accountant General is 
to a greater or less extent Financial adviser to 
the Local Government. My own opinion is that 
to be ah efficient Financial adviser to the Local 
Government, an officer should have a_considerable 
knowledge of the general administration of the 
country, together with some special knowledge of 
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any local peculiarities, either in revenue or expen¬ 
diture, relating to the Province in which he is 
stationed. I think an officer who lias performed 
for a certain number of years the administrative, 
duties of a Covenanted Civilian is the officer who 
has had the opportunity of acquiring that know¬ 
ledge. 

It is the duty of the Accountant General also to 
see that there is sufficient cash in each of the Trea¬ 
suries in the Province ?—Yes. Then, again,.I think 
the Financial adviser to Government should have a 
certain knowledge of the working and general views 
of the Government of India in relation to the Local 
Governments ; and especially has this been the ease 
since the npw system of Provincial contracts was 
introduced. The local Accountant General is 
in reality an officer of the Government of India, 
and unless he has got a certain greater insight 
into the wishes, views, and desires of the Govern¬ 
ment of India than is generally afforded by corre¬ 
spondence, 1 do not think that he is always able to 
interpret those wishes. I think also he should have 
a very large share of judgment., seeing that the 
Accountant General occasionally finds himself 
opposed to the Local Government on- matters 
on wkieh they have set their heart. He is 
frequently obliged to say - that certain appoint¬ 
ments which the Loeal Government desire to 
create cannot be created or undertaken without 
the sanction of the Government of India He is- 
frequently in the position of an officer who differs 
seriously in opinion from the Local Government, 
and he ought fco know when he should insist on 
his views and when they should bo referred to 
the Government of India, and when it is per¬ 
missible to allow the matter to pass. : 

He is both the Financial adviser to, and also 
in relation to the Government of India a check 
on, the Local Government ?—He is at times very 
much a check on thefn. Virtually he is the ser-f 
vant of the Government of India in the Finance 
Department. 

At the same time, owing to the system of 
Provincial contracts, he is also in a position to 
afford advice to Local Governments ?—Yes. He 
is also responsible to the Local Government for 
controlling the expenditure of the various civil 
departments and officers under that Government: 
He is obliged to bring to the notice of the Gov¬ 
ernment when a particular officer is apparently 
spending without sanction, or when he is likely 
to spend more than he has sanction for, or when 
a local officer or department in a mistaken 
view of either the Account or Fiuancial Codes 
has spent money which, in the opinion of the 
Accountant General, they ought not to have spent. 
In order to bring these matters to the notice of 
the Local Government without causing undue: 
friction, and without bringing about a deadlock 
with the local officers, I think an immense amount 
of firmness, tact, and judgment ir required; and 
I think that an officer who, by- the fact of his 
being a member of the same Service, has a certain 
sympathy with, and a certain knowledge of, the 
majority of the Administrative staff, is the best 
man to exercise that duty, and the most likely to 
possess that judgment and tact. 

Is it also one of the duties of the Accountant 
General to deal directly with members of the 
regular Service in questions touching their pay, 
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pension, and furlough ?—Yes. Personal questions 
with regard to salary, leave allowances, pensipns, 
and in fact all questions connected With an officer’s 
pay, ultimately come to the Accountant General, 
and it is only in a very rare case that the Local 
Government disagree with the Accountant General. 
In such matters he is their adviser, and unless they 
have reason to consider him untrustworthy, they 
accept his opinion. All these -questions are of 
the most delicate nature. Officers very fre¬ 
quently in perfect good faith press claims to 
pay or privileges which the Accountant General 
considers arc not warranted hy the codes or by 
the orders of the Local Government or the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, and it is his duty to disallow 
them, if necessary, but to do so with tact. The 
.pressure which is frequently brought to bear on 
the Accountant General in these matters and the 
amount of ill-feeling sometimes caused in connec¬ 
tion with them is very great. These are my 
chief reasons for considering it expedient that 
the post of Accountant General should be filled 
by Civilians. I do not overlook the circum¬ 
stance that Civilians claim this appointment under 
the terms of the Statute. 

Will you kindly describe the system by which 
recruitment for the Unrolled Establishment is 
ma( Je?—The names of candidates are entered 
in the Finance Department list, and a certain 
number, three for each appointment, are nomi¬ 
nated—three Europeans and three Natives. 
These three gentlemen are examined, and, 1 
believe, the best man is selected. 

Europeans and Natives are not examined 
together ?—I believe not; 

I believe only one in every three appointments 
is given to Natives ?—Yes, 

By the term Native you understand pure 
Asiatics ?—Yes. All that we have appointed have 
been pure Asiatics. 

Is'it a fact that you can so manage your com- 
' petition as to get in any oue you please ?—I do 
not know. 

Is there any particular reason why the compe¬ 
tition should be limited to three?—None what¬ 
ever, though personally I should be inclined 
to do away with competition altogether. 

Do you consider that you get good men by the 
present system ?—Not, T think, so good men as 
we might expect, considering the high and well 
paid appointments which are open to them, and 
considering that they can rise to Rs. 2,000 a 
month. Most of them I consider to he of much 
the same class as the young men from whom 
we recruit the Police; and the prospects of the 
Police are nothing to compare with the prospects 
in the Accounts Department. I do not consider 
that our juniors are equal to the men obtained for 
the Education Department from England or for 
the Forest and Telegraph Departments, and yet 
the prospects of these Departments are not nearly 
so good. 

Do you think we should get a better class of 
men by an open competition ?—I should prefer to 
nominate for all appointiAeuts in the Enrolled 
list below, say, Bb. 1,000 a month from the 


Ti e President— conclct. 

Subordinate Account Service, or from among the 
Chief Superintendents who have risen from thati 
Service. 

Do you think by that system you would 
get men of sufficient education for the higher 
appointments?—I think a considerable portion 
of the men you require for appointments below 
Rs. 1,004* a month could be recruited from 
the Subordinate Accounts Service. The men 
in the Subordinate Accounts. Service at the 
present time, especially the Native members of 
that Service, are men who in many instances 
have taken a good degree. Even in the Clerical 
Establishment we have got men who have taken 
B. A. and M.A. degrees. 

What salaries do they commence on ?—A 13. A, 
will probably be content to commence on about 
Rs. 40 a month in the Clerical Establishment: an 
M. A. on about Rs. 60; but they, of course, 
expect vapid promotion if they turn out well. The 
method of recruitment for the Department is as 
follows: A man whom the Accountant peneral 
considers promising is first appointed to the 
Clerical Branch of the office on Rs. 40 a month 
or thereabouts. After having been a few years 
in the Clerical Branch learning his work, he 
would, if a really able man, be promoted to the- 
Subordinate Accounts Service. There he would 
ordinarily become a Chief Superintendent, and 
there at present his service would end. _ Before 
18;,2 he would have been capable of rising to 
still higher grades. 

Would you not get a better educated class of 
men in the Enrolled Branch, by not promoting to 
that branch from the Subordinate Accounts 
Service, but by making direct appointments to that 
branch ?—I should certainly be very glad to see 
the Enrolled Branch to a certain extent recruited 
by men brought out direct from England. 

After a man has gone through the subordinate 
grades and become Chief Superintendent, what 
age is he generally speaking ?—About 40, I 
should also be glad to see a few selected Treasury 
Officers put into the Enrolled- list on probation. 
I consider they have undergone a training which 
would specially fit them for certain duties in the 
Department—a fitness which men on the Enrolled 
list are not likely to possess. 

How would you recruit for the Subordinate 
Accounts Service?—I would have it remain as 
at present, a system of selection. At present 
we select the best man we can get from among 
the Clerical staff, and we traiu him for two 
or three years, and if we find he has a turn 
.for accounts, we appoint him to the Subordinate 
Accounts Service. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton. - 

Do you ever-briDg in outsiders to the Subordi¬ 
nate Accounts?—Yes, but not frequently. One 
of our Chief Superintendents was brought in 
direct. The special reason for his appointment 
was that he was a good Accountant. Outsiders 
were in several instances brought into the Enrolled 
list many years ago, 
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The Hon’Lle Mr. Quinton —rentd. 

Do you find that the members of the Enrolled 
tirade recruited in the country, domiciled Euro-, 
peans and Eurasians, are as good as the men 
you obtain by the, present system of limited 
competition ?—As a rule I prefer men recruited in 
this country, whether domiciled Europeans, Eura¬ 
sians, or Asiatics, to the men who come out from 
England and are appointed to.the Enrolled list by 
limited competition out here. 1 think on the aver¬ 
age their standard of education is higher. 

Is it desirable to continue the practice of reserv¬ 
ing three appointments in the Enrolled list for 
Covenanted Civilians?—1 think it is very neces¬ 
sary that Civilians who become Accountants Gen¬ 
eral should have an opportunity given them of being 
trained in the subordinate work of the Depart¬ 
ment. At the same time I would point out that 
the very best Comptroller General we have ever 
had, and more than one excellent Civilian Account¬ 
ant General, never had any training in the subor¬ 
dinate appointments of the Enrolled list. There 
are officers in the Financial Department whose 
reputation is more than Indian, and who have he'd 
these appointments, i. e., Accountant Generalships, 
who.never had any training of the kind. These 
cases are however exceptional, and as a rule I con¬ 
sider it desirable that Accountants General should 
have this experience. There are a number of 
Civilians in the Department who have had consi¬ 
derable training for it as Under-Secretaries in 
the Financial Department, and I think the tr lin¬ 
ing they underwent was quite equal to the train¬ 
ing they would have got in the Enrolled list 

Do you consider that for the purpose of learn¬ 
ing the Account Code and the audit system it is 
desirable that they should undergo a training 
in the Enrolled list?—Yes; at, the sumo time all 
Civilians have a certain training in account mat¬ 
ters and a certain knowledge of the Account Codes. 
Nowadays young Civilians have to piss very 
severe examinations in Treasury accounts and pr - 
eedure, and are for a certain time put in charge <f 
. Treasuries, and very frequently they turn out 
very good Treasury Officers. That kind of training 
is undeniably useful. 

Then you would maintain the present mini¬ 
mum of appointments in the Enrolled list for Cove¬ 
nanted t iviliaus ?—If it is found that with 
three or four Civilians in the Enrolled . list you 
cannot secure the training which yon consider ne¬ 
cessary for an Accountant General, or because those 
oliicers are frequently called upon to act in higher 
app hutments for o ficers on leave or deputation, 
then 1 would say put, in one or two more, and be 
guiderl in that matter wholly by the interests of 
the Department. 

Have you had many Eurasians and domiciled* 
Europeans serving under you?—Yes. 

Did yon think well of their work?—One <rf the 
most useful men in the Enrolled list belongs to 
the class of <1 unicilod Europeans, or rather of 
Statutory Natives. Personally I would like to 
see more Natives and Statutory Natives admitted 
i into the Emolied list, or a considerable number of 
the appointments which are now reserved for En¬ 
rolled Officers removed from the Enrolled list and 
thrown open more freely to Natives. 1 am not 
prepared to say iu what proportion this m’ght be 


The Hnn’ble Mr. Quinton —Concld. 

done; but-if I were asked if I would like to -see 
half of the existing appo'p’tments filial by Native*, 
and Statutory Natives, I should be inclined to say 
yes. The pure Asiatic has never, so fir as I know, 
been tried in any of the higher appointments; but, 
judging from the way in which some of them 
have worked in subordinate positions, I think they 
Would do well in those appointments. I would 
certainly' largely increase the number of. Natives 
and Statutory Natives in the junior grades" of the 
Enrolled list. 

Mr. Tujip. 

Do you see any objection to giving the ap¬ 
pointment of Comptroller in a minor Province to 
a Statutory or a pure Native ?—None at all. 

Is there anything in the work done by Enrol¬ 
led Officers which requires any special training or 
any special degree of ability?—Speaking of the 
ordinary Assistant Accountants General, there is 
nothing. Their duties are of an exceedingly me¬ 
chanical nature, and there is nothing iu them that 
need not be performed by a person ’ of ordinary 
ability and reasonable intelligence. 

Tlie Vre-iilevt. 

Is not the system of audit rather difficult to 
master ?■—There is a coi siderable amount of 
technicality about it. 

To advise what books should be kept, so as to 
exhibit transactions in the simplest form, and 
at the same time give you the most precise idea 
of the state of accounts at any given moment, 
requires some technical skill?—Yes. But the 
compilation of the accounts of the Province and- 
the responsibility for their accuracy is a matter 
with which the Accountant General has exclu¬ 
sively to .deal. lie is responsible to the Comp¬ 
troller General, the Government of Indin,■ and. 
the Local Government for the accuracy of these 
details. The district accounts in all the larger 
Provinces come before the Deputy Accountant 
General, and he is responsible, first, for the audit of 
all the vouchers; and, secondly, tor the-classifica¬ 
tion of all the district accounts in the classified 
abstract. The Assistant Accountants General have 
to do pension work, a certain small portion of the 
book and compilation work, the routine resource 
as it is called, audit of Gazetted Officers’ salary 
bills paid at head-quaiters and throughout the 
Province, and the ordinary routine of the Cur¬ 
rency Department. But in such matters they have 
to deal to a great extent with the Deputy or Ac* 
count-ant.General; in fact, the Accountant Gen¬ 
eral is really responsible for, and keeps constant and 
daily touch with, all the departments of .the office, 
except perhaps in some matters tiiat come directly 
under the Deputy Accountant General. In the 
case of higher officers of a certain standard even 
.ordinary objections are sent to the Accountant 
Gemrai, and every last-pay certificate granted to 
an officer who goes home or leaves his own'Prov¬ 
ince for any other part of India or England must 
be signed by the Accountant General. 

IVliat are the defects you notice in the pre¬ 
sent Enrolled staff ?—Their education is some¬ 
what defective in many, cases. They are some 
times inaccurate. The liabit^of work 'is. pecu¬ 
liarly difficult for them to acquire, because they 
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The President— confcd. 

can rely so much on the superior Superintend¬ 
ents to do their work. You can po to 4 a Super¬ 
intendent or Chief Superintendent, and yon 
may be perfectly certain he will tell you what you 
want at once. You are not obliged'to work it out 
yourself; and therefore it very often happens that 
when an Accountant General sends for one of 
his Assistants and asks for information in any 
technical matter, ho says, ‘ May I refer to Mr. 
so and so/ a Chief Superintendent. 

Do you consider there is any ground for the sug¬ 
gestion that has been made to us that Accountants 
General do not pay sufficient attention to the 
training- of the junior members of the Enrolled 

f radesr—1 have no'doubt they would turn out 
otter officers if the Accountants General could 
devote a. larger portion of their time to seeing 
them trained. But the Accountants General have 


The President —coacld. 

really ,no leisure to do this. All they can do is 
to assign them their -.work under experienced 
members of their own Service. The junior mem¬ 
bers' of the Enrolled Service have two searching 
examinations to pasB. When they pass that examin¬ 
ation, they am given a portion of the work of the 
'IVeasury Account Department, which is perhaps 
the most important part of the work of the.' office, 
to do under the supervision of the Deputy Accourtt-' 
ant-General, who to ft considerable extent looks 
after their work and sees that it iB properly done* 
and in this way they pick up a certain amount of 
experience. But, ns I have already stated, they 
spend several } r ears in duties which are not, 
strictly speaking, connected with necounts, and 
they usually only gain practical experience of the 
accounts of the Province or of the Empire when 
they become Deputy Accountants GehernL 


India. 
AceqanU. 
Section III. 
£. Lagan, £#4 


Witness No. XI— 14lh April 18S7. 

Examination of H. A. Anthony, Esq., Deputy Accountant General, North-Western Provinces. 


The President. 

I joined the Department in 1876. I wbb born 
in India and educated at the Mussoorie school. I 
obtained my appointment as Probationer by com¬ 
petition, in which five nominated candidates com¬ 
peted for two appointments. 

I have beei gnged in the ordinary daties of 
Accountant G^rul here, and also on special audit 
duty in Calcutta. 

J was at Rurki for a year before I entered 
the Department. I consider the present system of 
appointing gent Ionian to the Enrolled grade of 
the Department is not altogether satisfactory. I 
would have promotion from the lower grades, and 
a wider system -of limited competition for first 
appointment. 

I consider the present system of competition is 
.too limited to ensure good results. 1 spenk from 
experience. I would limit promotion from the low¬ 
er grades to men under 50 years of age. 1 consi¬ 
der it necessary to maintain the distinction between 
the Subordinate and Enrolled Services. My 
reason is that a man in the lower grade may he a 
very excellent servant by reason of local expe¬ 
rience, and the benelit of his experience would be 
lost to the Department and to himself by promoting 
him to the Enrolled grades, because such promo¬ 
tion would necessarily mean his transfer to another 
Province. 

Mr. Quinton: 

I joined the Accounts Department in Calcutta, 
and after two months was transferred to Rangoon. 
I got my first training in the Clerical Establish¬ 
ment, and acquired a knowledge of the routine of 
the various branches, of the Department during 
the six months I was there. After L boil been 
lft months in the Department, I was report- 


The President. 

I was in the Probationer class for about four S. 
years. Probationers have two examinations to pass. 

1 passed my examination in the higher stand¬ 
ard after I had been 18 months a Probationer, 
and then became admissible for promotion, and 
fact 1 did receive an acting appointment. 

Mr. Clarke , 

Since I entered the Department th v ere haVe been* 
three examinations of Natives and four examina¬ 
tions of Europeans, and in all eighteen nomina¬ 
tions—twelve of Europeans and six of Native*. 
There have been no appointments of Eurasian* 
since I entered the Service; whether any have 
been nominated I cannot say, nor can I pay 
whether Eurasians have been specifically excluded. 
The examinations are not held at a common 
centre. The papers are sent to the Local Gov¬ 
ernment where .the candidate resides. In the last 
examination one candidate was examined here, 
another at Bombay, and the unsuccessful Candida l es 
at other places. One examiner examines all the 
papers. 

Mr. Tapp, 

The appointment to the Department of men 
from England who come here in so arch of employ¬ 
ment is distinctly felt as a grievance by men born 
and educated here. Hitherto appointments to 
this Department have been too exclusively made 
from that class. I think it would not be at all 
difficult to find equally qualified men in this 
country. 

The President. 

I consider that persons who do the same duties 
should have the benefit of the same furlough rule* 
and emoluments. This is not the case at present. 
The rules for Covenanted Civilians are more 
favorable than those under which I and other 


A. Anthony, Xt* 
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Witness No. XII —rl4.th April 1S87. 

Examination.of C. R.C. Kiernander, Esq., Deputy Auditor General, 1st Class. 
Che President. The President. 


■ Indii 

' Aeooanta, 

Beotian III. 

M. C. Kiemander, 
JSiq. 


My present pay is Rs. 1,950. I entered the 
Enrolled list ofTbe Account Department in 1861, 
having entered the Subordinate grade in 18?>4. 
I was born in India and educated in England. My 
family has been domiciled in India since the year 
1740, longer than any other Anglo-Indian family 
as far as 1 am aware, and my ancestors have served 
Government in the Civil .and Military Depart¬ 
ments. I was 16 when I came to India. I 
had intended to be a missionary, and joined 
Bishop's College, Calcutta, with that object. 
I do not think the present system of recruiting the 
Enrolled list of Accountants has been very success¬ 
ful hitherto. It does not secure sufficiently good 
men. It is Hot sufficiently open. The men who 
enter under it have not the opportunity of learning 
their work which men in the Subordinate .Service 
havo. I am in favor of recruiting the Enrolled 
list from the Subordinate Accounts Service. I 
think that system would also secure you a better 
class of men in, the Subordinate Accounts Service. 
I am acquainted with European and Eurasian 
families whose home is India, and amongst those 
classes I consider we have an adequate supply of 
material for efficiently recruiting the Enrolled list 
of this Se'rvice. I cannot tell you to what extent 
nominations of domiciled Europeans and Eurasians 
have bfien made to this Department of late years, 
but I am able to say that it is felt as a grievance 
that a fair share of these appointments has not 
fallen to men of that class. They have not suffi¬ 
cient interest, with those in power to secure nomin¬ 
ations, and their c aims are, moreover, set aside 
in favor of Europeans not domiciled and of Natives 
of pure Asiatic’descent. I would recruit by nomina¬ 
tion, and also by examination. The nominations 
would be made by the Accountants General and t he 
Comptroller General. In appointing to the' Sub¬ 
ordinate Judicial Service, the system adopted by the 
High Court is to make selections from candidates 
of whose qualifications tfiey have been able to 
satisfy themselves, or who have been recommended 
by the District Officers. I think a similar system 
might be introduced into this Department. I 
would n< t necessarily have a minimum of candi¬ 
dates, hut I certainly would have a minimum of 
marks. I do not apprehend that there would be 
any scarcity of candidates. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Quinton. 

Appointments to the Subordinate Accounts 
Establishment are now made by nomination. 


I do not think it is absolutely necessary that 
the Accountants General slip old be Covenanted 
Civilians; but I see no objection to appointing 
Covenanted Civilians to those offices. I have held 
the appointment of Accountant General myself, 
and no friction ever occurred between myself and 
the Executive Officers cf other Departments. 

The H-on'ble Mr. Quinton. 

I see no necessity for reserving the appointments 
of Accountants General for Covenanted Civilians, 
hut 1 think it is advisible that the Department 
should contain a leaven of Covenanted Civilians if 
it is to maintain’ its status. If Civilians are 
admitted, it will he necessary to reserve certain 
appointments in the Enrolled list as a training 
ground for them. 

Mr. Tupp, 

How do you' consider that an officer not a 
Civilian would acquire sufficient revenue and 
administrative experience to be able to advise 
the Government as'Aecountant General?—In his 
appointment as Deputy Accountant, and Account¬ 
ant General he mint necessarily acquire that 
experience. 

Besides the Unc.pvenanted gentlemen wh© hare 
already acted as Accountants General in on© of 
the larger appointments, are there any other© 
who would he qualified in time to hold these 
appointments ?—I think there are about half-a- 
dozen who would-be. 

The President. 

'1 do not think it-would be advisable to appoint 
Deputy Collectors in charge of Treasuries to the 
Enrolled Branch <if this Department; it has been 
tried in the Currency Department, and not success¬ 
fully. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Quinton. 

I have held the office of Accountant General 
in Burma, the Punjab, and in Bengal, and of 
Comptroller in the Central Provinces. I held- 
the office of Accountant Genera], Bengal, for 
•about ten mouths. That was before the reor¬ 
ganization ol the Department. 


Witness No. XIII — 14 th April 1 S 87 . 

Examination of Babu Shama Charan Ciiakravati, Junior Chief Superintendent, Account* 
Department, North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

The President. ■ ' The President —eontd. 

Baku Sham* Charan I am- a Native of Bengal, but as my nominated by the Accountant General. I would 

ChairtnaH. -father was a member of the Account Department, admit .Trrasury Officers to the competition. The 

•- I was educated in a North-Western Provinces, examination should, test both' intellectual and 

I wan for many years the Superintendent. As technical knowledge- . The Subordinate Account** 

regards Enrolled Officers, my opinion is that they ' Service should be recruited from the Clerical 

should be recruited from the Subordinate Accounts staff, preference being given to University 
Department by competition among candidates graduates. Officers with such quulihcatipru should 
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The President —contd. 

be induced to enter and remain in the Depart¬ 
ment by- offers of higher pay. I desire to point 
out that the number of 'pure Asiatics in- the 
Enrolled list is unduly small. Out, of forty 
appointments, only six are held by^Natives of pure 
Asiatic descent. T wUh also to say that the 
office of Accountant General should always be 
held by a Covenanted Civilian, because he would 


The President —coneM. 

have more experience of the financial recmirces of 
the country, and he in abetter position to i;dvise 
the Local Government financially. I also con-' 
aider that it is desirable because it avoids friction, 

• inasmuch as the Accountant General.has to con¬ 
trol 4he expenditure of officers of the highest 
rank in thy Civil Administration. 


India. 
Acoodnta. 
Sfttiad 111 
Babu- Shama-Ckara* 

Chokvonw M. 


• Sittings at Lahore. 

Witness No. XIV— 23rd. April 1887. 

Examination of W. H. Kqimltos, Esq., Assistant Accountant General, Punjab. 


.* . Tlie President. 

M hen did you enter the Department ?—1 n 187 K, 
by limited ‘ competition, as llie system at present 
obtains/ I served for u very short time in Madras. 
From Madras I went to ftsngoon, from Rangoon 
to Lahore, from Lahore to Allahabad, from Allah¬ 
abad to Nagpur, from Nagpur to Calcutta, from 
Calcutta back again to the Punjab, then back 
again to Calcutta, and finally to the Punjab. I 
have been, moved altogether nine times in the nine 
years of my service. The reason of my first 
transfer was that Sir Charles Aitchison wanted 
me to live with him at Bangalore, where he was 
about to go as Chief Commissioner, and 1 w.is on 
my way to Bangalore when he was transfer red to 
Burma. I was then transferred to Burma at his 
request. After about a year in Burma I came 
to Lahore. I have been three distinct times 
serving here. 

Have you formed any opinion as to (h© present 
constitution of the Department?—Yes. 1 think 
the highest appointments in the Department 
.flight to be open to any one, and not reserved as 
they are now for Covenanted Civilians j and 1 
thiuk the Depirtincnt might he recruited from all 
ciusses, Europeans, Natives, and Eurasians. 

Wonlrl-ynu have these classes compete for the 
appointments together or separab ly ?—Separately, 
became I think that a Native in a competitive 
examination stands a good deal better elianoe-thau 
a European without necessarily being Die better 
raau for the Department. There is a certain art 
of competition which Natives seem to have acquir¬ 
ed more- readily than Europeans. I would have 
the competition - among neminees. 1 consider the 
' existing" nomination system is a good one. 

- Is there any reason why the competition should 
bo limited to three as it is now ?—I cannot suggest 
any. 

VVbnt do you think about the promotion of 
Chief Superintendents tu the Enroll'd grades ?—T 
think it is a wrong system altogether. The Chief 
Superintendent is an officer who Inis probably risen 
through ths lower grades of the office, and therefore 
I think he is nut likely to have the same influence 
over men who have been his equals at onetime as 
a man has who has always been in the Enrolled 
grade; the discipline and the tone of the office 
would suffer by such promotions, but I wilhrtot say 
that in exceptional cases such promotions might 
n^t be made. " . 

Is not the work of the Chiof Superintendents 
similar to that which is done by the Assistant 
Accountants General ?—In the Lahore office it is 
•part of the *ame work, 


Th o. P, evident —contd. 

Is it desirable to set apart certain appointments jjr j tytritm, Jbg, 

in the En. oiled grades for Covenanted Civilians?—?- 
I think it is if the Accountant Generalships am 
reserved for Civilians. They ought .to hnvo.ua 
much si*vial training ns possible before becoming 
Accountants General. They should enter the De¬ 
partment at an earlier ago than at present,’ and 
should serve as Assistants going through the 
year’s troi.iing prescribed for Uncovenanted Offi¬ 
cers. No Covenanted Civilian should be made an 
Accountant 'General until lie had been at least 10 
yearn in the Department. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Quinton. 

What is your present pay ?—Its. 600. 

IIow old .were you when you entered'the De¬ 
part ih enfc ?—Twenty-f our. 

Mr. Logan . 

Do you consider that the limit or age tor pass¬ 
ing the examination for admission into the Enrolled 
list (25 years) is too high ?—No. 

Would you maintain the existing system of 
selecting one Native for every three vacancies? 

—Yep ; it is not au unfair proportion, and I e6eno 
reason why it should be fnyreased. 

r Ih© Double Mr. Quinton, 

In your opinion* does cr docs not a competitive 
examination in gcm-r.il education form as good 
a test as you could have of a man’s fitness for 
service iu this Department ?—I think it is a 
useful indication of fitness, but not an infallible 
test, 

The Preside tit. 

I believe in the Accounts Department you do 
not require those qualities which are scarcely to be 
tested by examination ; su-h qualities, for instance, 
as physical fitness,'readiness of resource, &c., 
which it is necessary that an Executive Officer 
should possess ?—No. 

Mr, Logan. 

Wliat training did you undergo in the Depart¬ 
ment before you reached your present position ?—I 
went through the usual course of training, that is, 

I served in all the Departmental branches. 1 have 
been mostly in charge of the Audit Department 
offices as distinguished from the purely Account 
branches. .In the Accountant Gcnenl's office the 
work is of two kinds ) there is the uudii work, uud 
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Mr. Logan —contd. 

India. - the accounts work. In the /ml it Branch vouchers 

- from the Treasuries are examined and compiled 

A ccoun t*. under the different heads of accqunt for each 
Section.JII. Treasuryjrom which they are sent, and are further 
—-— condensed for the Comptroller General in the 

W. S. Egert on, Esq Accounts Branch. That part of the office is not, 


Mr. Logan —coneld. 

as a rule, in the hands of the Assistant.. I hay# 
never held sole and independent charge of the whole 
Treasury Accounts Branch. ’ 

Have you had sufficient experience of the work- 
of Natives in the Department to be able to form 
a judgment as to their efficiency ?— No. 


A. M. ifunrowcf, 
Esq. 


Witness No. XV— 23rd April 1887. 

Examination of A. H. Monronvd, Esq., Chief Superintendent, Accountant General s Office, Punjab. 


The President. 

When did you enter the Department?—In 
1863, as a clerk in the Treasury Accounts Depart¬ 
ment on lls. 90. I was born and educated in 
England. I was not sent out from England to 
the Department, but obtained my first appoint¬ 
ment through the influence of a friend. Mr. 
Probyn was then Accountant General. I had 
relatives in other Departments,.of tha Govern¬ 
ment service here. My .present pay is Rs. 520 
rising to Rs. 600. All my service has been in 
Lahore. Members of the Subordinate Accounts 
Service are very seldom, if ever, transferred. • 

Do you wish to offer any observations regard¬ 
ing the present constitution of the Department? 
—I would recruit the Enrolled grades chiefly from 
the Subordinate Service, and include Chief Super¬ 
intendents in the Enrolled Service. In soma 
special cases I would not object to see outsiders 
brought on to the Enrolled list by competition. 

' Have n,ot most of the Chief Superintendents 
risen from the grade of clerks to their present 
position?—Yes. t 

‘ What education, apart frOm technical train¬ 
ing, have they generally received?—That I can¬ 
not say. 

On what pay do they generally enter- the 
Service ?—Sometimes on Rs. 200, sometimes on 
Rs. 100, and sometimes on even less. 

What is the lowest salary paid in the office ?-— 
Rs. 30 a month. 

What sort of men do you get for that?—"We 
find F. A/s and B. A/s are very glad to take 
those appointments in Lahore". 

You refer to B. A/s who have not taken 
honors?—Yes, 

Do you consider that the salaries in the upper 
’ grades are in excess of what is necessary ?—I 
think not. I think the Department is underpaid 
as it is. • 

Do you know what salaries are paid in the 
Accounts Department at home?—'No; but com¬ 
pared with the men in the Public Works Accounts 
Branch, we are very much underpaid. There are 
men in our office on Rs. 130 and Rs. 175 who 


The President —contd. 

have the same duties and responsibilities as men 
in the Accounts Branch of the Public Works 
Department have who are drawing Rs.' 300 and 
Rs. 400. 

Have you any Treasury Officers here ?—Yes. 

Do you know any Treasury Deputy Collectors? 
—I knew one in Lahore. 

Wliat salaries do they draw?—Rs. 300 rising 
to Rs. 800. 

They have certain account duties to perform— 
have they not ?—Nothing much to speak of. 

But what they have involve greater responsi¬ 
bility than yours ?—I think not. 

Is not the work of a Treasury Officer similar to 
much of the work which is done in your Depart- -' 
ment ?—In a certain sense it is. 

Has he not to prepare the accounts for audit by 
you and ^send them up with the' vouehera ?—Yef. 

But a Treasury Deputy Collector would not be 
familiar with the rules for audit, nor with the 
system of compilation of accounts for the 
poses of the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Logan. 

K 

Have you had a good deal to do with Native 
and European Superintendents ?—Yes. 

Do you find that the Native Superintendent is 
on an average' equal to the European Superin¬ 
tendent?—I prefer 'the Europeans. They'ate 
more reliable. 

The President. 

In what respect ?—They are more careful and 
have greater control over their subordinates. They 
get more work out of their subordinates. 

Are they as willing to work for long bouts ?— 
Yes. _ ' 

The Hon'ble Mr. Quinton. 

What salary do European Superintendents 
get ?—Rs. 200 to Rs. 400. 


Witness No. XVI— 23rd April 1887. 

Examination off Alfred Fakir Chand, Esq., Senior Superintendent, Accountant General's.. Office, 

Punjab. - 

The President. The President —contd. 

Alfred Fakir I am a Christian, a Bengali by descent. I Province. I was educated at- Delhi .College. 
chand, E»q. was born at Delhi. My family resided in this When the mutiny broke out I joined the 3rd 
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The President —contd. 

Sikh Irregular Cavalry. - I whs only 15 years' oia 
when 1 wns mustered as a -trooper, but actually 
employed as Adjutant’s writer. 1 retnuined in 
the regiment for live years. I subsequently held 
the appointment of a Deputy Inspector in the 
Police until 1863, when, on hearing that there 
was a vueanev in the Accountant General's office, I 
entered that office on Rs. 25. I now draw Its. 396, 
the. maximum salary of the grade. 1 have always 
been in the Treasury Account Department, with 
the exception of the one year during which 1 was in 
the Compilation Branch. 1 think u Chief Superin¬ 
tendent, if otherwise eligible, might b* promoted to 
the Enrolled grades, but 1 would always recruit a 
certain number of the Enrolled appointments by 
competition. 

The work of Accountant General is very similar 
to that done by the Superintendents and, Chief 
Superintendents, and could be as well done by the 
hitter on Us. +00. 

The Hon’ble 31 r. Quinton. 

We find no difficulty in getting well edu¬ 
cated Natives to enter the Department on its. 30 


The President —concld. 

they make better Account Officers than the less 
educated men we used to get, if they are per¬ 
haps not so diligent. Uhe fact is they are 
above their work, and that is no doubt the reason 
why they frequently leave the Accounts for other 
Departments or professions. I consider that for 
accounts Natives nre far superior to .Europeans 
at first; they have a natural aptitude for 
accounts; hut after the Europeans have been 
in office for a while, they become far superior 
to the Natives, because tllyy have more energy, 
though both of them dislike the almost mechanical 
labour of totalling and work of that kind. 1 he 
educated men . we get now Are, as a rule, more 
amenable to discipline than the less educated 
men we used to got. 1 have been 2 i years 
in the office, and have never known any in¬ 
stance of connivance in the office having facili¬ 
tated the perpetration of fraud outside, and with 
the chocks supplied in the Accountant General’s 
office it would ho difficult for clerks in that 
office to connive with the Treasury clerks for 
the commission of fraud. 


India. 

' AcoonnU, 

Section III. 

Alfrtd Faiir 
Chand, Etq. 


-Witness No. XVII— 23rd April' 1837. 

Examination of (iEORntt Blkazby, Esq., Superintendent, Accountant General’s Office, Punjab. 


The President. 

When did you enter the Department?—In 1878. 
I was horn in India, educated at Nnini Tal and 
the Jhiveton College, Calcutta. My father be- 
. longed to the Bengal Stall Corps l entered 
th* Department on Ik +0 a month. 1 was only a 
months on that salary. I am now in a grade 
which draws Rs. to 3*>0. 1 am in charge of 

the Budget and Resource Hranches, the two most 
important branches in the office. 

What are your duties with” regard to the 
Budget?—Ideal with the Provincial Budgets 
of the Civil Deportment. We have to prepare 
estimates in-detail of the revenue and expenditure 
of each Department, which, after they have been 
functioned by a Local Government* arc submitted 
to the Government of India for final sanction. In 
preparing these estimates, we depend chiefly on 
the actuals of the preceding years ; but the local 
estimates arc sent in. Very often we reject the 
local estimates altogether. Me receive from the 
several districts-and Civil Departments estimates 
of the expenditure recommended for the ensuing 
year; we compare these withactvmls of the current 
year,, and submit estimates to the Local Government. 
These district estimates are generally submitted 
through the heads of Departments. We compare 
them with the estimates of the preceding year, 
and especially tlift actuals of the current year, and 
report thereon to the Local Government. The 
Local Government tflls us what figures to adopt, 
and ttfrse figures are reported on to the Government 
of India. We have nothing to do directly with 
- the Imperial Budget, which is com [died in the 
Financial Department. With regard to resource, 
my duly is to assist the Accountant General in 
supplying Treasuries with funds. Tim Resource 
Brunch of the Accountant General’s office is more 
important, in the Punjab than in any other Prov¬ 
ince : first because this Province is u deficit Province 

_that is, a Province whose income (Joes not supply. 

the whole funds required for the public service; ^ 


The President —contd. 

secondly, because it is more liable than any other George Ehaxby, Esq. 

Province to unexjiected cn.ls for military and other 

purposes. Moreover, in the -event of expeditions 

beyond the frontier, arrangement must be made 

in this office for resource. This business is 

principally looked after by the -Accountant 

General himself; but under him I,have the same 

duties to discharge in reference to the Budget 

and Resource as any member of the Enrolled 

Department. 

Comparing the work of Natives and Europeans 
in the Department, do you see any reason why 
Natives should not he more largely employed, or 
why a European should ho employed at all in the 
Department. ?— I do not think a Native is 
quite as competent as a European to perform the 
duties required of employes in this Department. 

You have had experience of both classes of 
officers ?—Yes. 

Entrusted with the same kind of work ?—Yes. 

AVould you maintain the distinction between 
the EuTolled and Subordinate Services in the 
Department?—I would promote deserving Chief 
Superintendents to the Enrolled grades. I think 
their ineligibility for promotion under existing 
rules is feIL as a grievance. 

Would you do away with the distinction between 
Enrolled and Subordinate and make it all one. 

Department?—I think the distinction between the 
Enrolled list and the Chief Superintendent class 
might well be abolished. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Quinton. 

But vou would maintain the distinction below 
the grade of Chief Superintendent ?—Yes; I think 
it is necessary to do so. 

The President. 

♦ As a Chief Superintendent, do you consider it 
desirable that we should always have a Covenanted 
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Civilian at the head of the office, or would you 
***** prefer to see the office administered by the head 

A oowu ta. 0 £ E,polled grade P—Personally I should prefer 

^tectipu III, to work under a .Covenanted Civilian. In the first 

’«■*» place, he has to audit the accounts and criticize 

George jplecfrln/, Esq, the expenditure of heads of Departments, aud I 
think a great 'deal of friction is avoided by his 
being a Covenanted Civiliau. 

But what is your reason for saying that you 
personally would prefer to work under a Cove¬ 
nanted Civilian ?—1 mean that 1 would rely more 
thoroughly on a Covenanted Civilian than on an 
IJ ncovenanted Civilian to recognize merit in the 
office aud guide promotion. 

You “consider that there mu9t necessarily be 
in the h a ud* of the head of the office not only a 
great deal of patronage, but of power of pro¬ 
motion Yes, 

Do you think that if you had not at- the 
head of the Department one who was compara¬ 


tively independent of the Department, you might 
find there was less impartiality shown in the distri¬ 
bution of patronage ?—That would depend on whe¬ 
ther he had been appointed from the lower grades 
or not. 

When you say lower grades, to what grades'do 
you refer P—I mean one who has risen from the- 
Chief Superintendent’s grude, but of course that, 
is not possible. 1 wish to add that 1 ,thjnk tly 
names of all members of the Subordinate Aocaunjf 
Service should be borne on one gfneral list, adl - 
that they should be-transferred from one Prov- ^ 
ince to- another in the interests of the public 
service. Such a system would give the Ae-. 
couutant General a wider field of selection, and 
besides there would be more openings for promotion 
in the larger Provinces. Under the present system* . 
it may at any time happen that a Chief Superin¬ 
tendent in one Province is the junior of several 
Superintendents in auother Province. 


Lain Ganpat Rai. 


Witness No. XVIII ^23rd Jpvil 18&7. 
Examination of Lala Ganpat Rat, Pleader, Lahore. 


The President. 

I was formerly employed in the Accountant 
General’s office *n thia PruvinQe. I entered the 
Department on Rs. 40, and subsequently officiated 
on Rs. (10 to Rs. 85. After four years’ continuous 
service, I left the office because 1 saw no prospect 
of promotion, and adopted the legal profession. 

I Rad held the p«^st of gazetted Assistant in the 
Aqdtt Department. I wish to point out that out 
of forty-six appointments, there are only six 
Natives pn the Enrolled list. I tiling the Enrolled 
list ought to be recruited entirely by Natives, 
because Europeans haye practipally the monopoly 
of the higher grades in the Police Department, 
and also because they are the cheaper agency, and 
are as competent for the W° l 'k as Europeans. 

1 propose to reduce the pay of this Enrolled 
Department very considerably, aod also the pay 
of the Probationers. Half of the appointments 
to the Enrolled grade should be made by competi¬ 
tion amongst University graduates and half by 
promotion from the lower grades; and for this 
purpose I prefer a Provincial system of compe¬ 
tition. The pay of the lower grades of the Clerical 
staff is tou low to get us good men. An attempt 
has been made to get B.A/a on Rs. 40 and 
T$.A/s qn Rs. fiO without success. 

The system which guides promotion in this 
grade is also unsatisfactory. Promotion here de¬ 
pends very much on favoritism, and merit is not 
regarded, as I -know from my own experience. 
The appointments ar*e made by the Accountants 


The President —contd. 

General, who are v^ry frequently changed, and 
each new incumbent has only th® character 
bo'*k, written by his predecessor, and the repo its 
of subordinates to guide him ; and the fact is that 
the European clerks, whatever tlteir abilities were, 
have generally superseded the Natives. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Quinton, 

Are you sure there have been frequent changes 
in the Accountants General here ?—We have had 
three changes in. ten years. I wish also to say- 
that Natives make more competent Superintendents 
than Europeans do. On two occasions Europe**: 
Superintendents have been degraded and replaced 
by Natives. Those men were ouly retained in 
the office at all because they were Europeans. 
They had been 20 years in the office, and I 
personally know they were not fit to be in the 
Department at all, I do not consider that it is 
necessary th.it the head of the Department should 
always be a Covenanted Civilian. Personally I 
should have no objection to serve under either, and 
I think a Native gentleman could perform the 
duties of Accountant General without detriment 
to the public service. 

Me. Logan.. 

I would limit the proportion of Eurasians in the 
Enrolled grades to one-sixth. Personally 1 would 
prefer not ! to have them in the Department at all, 
bat since they are domiciled, I suppose they must 
be provided for. 


Sittings at Simla- 
"VVitneqs Na XJX— 14ih May 1887. 

Examination ot J. Westland, Esq., C.8., Comptroller General and Acting Financial Secretary 

to the Government of India. 

The President. ^he President -contd. 

When did vou enter the Government service ?— in the Financial Department. After having served- 
•j. WetOaM, Eaq.. tore(i tlie“ Civil Service in 186-^, and served in in that capacity for a year and a half, I went for a 
— various district appointments till! 870. I was a year's furlough, and on my return was appointed 

District Officer Eor about two years, and in 18701 be- to act as Accountant General of Bengal, i served 
came Under-Secretary to the Government of India in various other appointments m the Accounts 
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Department, end in April 1880''1 was app luted 
Comptroller General, which appointment 1 have 
held, with Amt intervals, ever since. Daring 
cum or two of those intervals 1 acted a# Financial 
Secretary, and during another o! them was deputed 
on special duty to I' ngland to give evidence before 
a Parliatnentarv Committee cooneeted with Indian 
Finance, During another of those intervals I 
took temporary, charge nf the accounts of Egypt. 

1 am at present Acting Financial Secretary to the 
Government ci£ India, 

Will you kindly favor us with the history of 
your IhtpartiAent since its reorgaeixntiou in 1882 ? 
—-la J882 it was the intention of the (riWrnmrnt 
of India to formulate arrs distinctly the organi¬ 
zation of the Accounts Department as a separate 
brauvivui the public service. An Older was accord¬ 
ingly issued which created a series of salaries, 
and appointmeilts 'jeginu'njg with about Be. 400 
a«K>nth and rising to Its. These appoint¬ 

ment* corresponded to those of the present 
Accounts Department up to and including that "f 
Aeoonotnnfc General, At that time the principal 
appointments in the Department were officered by 
Covenanted Civilian*, and at the head of the I ktpait- 
nieut wits the Arcs untaut General to the Govern, 
maul of I ndia, w'bo is now called Cunptrolhr and 
Auditor General, 11 was part of the new scheme 
that in future the Department should be officered 
indifferently by offiefrs why belonged to the Cove¬ 
nanted Service and by officers who did not, apd by 
officers also of any race. As a matter of fact, the 
pay of the'highrst appointment, Us. 2,000, was too 
email to induce Covenanted Civilians to. remain in 
the Department after 15 or 20 years' service ; and 
jf the urbanization had remained unchanged, the 
Department would necessarily have become entirely 
a non-CivUitut one. 'the Covenanted Civilians 
who were, in it in 18(5? retained their right of suc¬ 
ceeding to the previously existing higher salaries, 
in lien of those tired on the scale of 1802, and the 
new organization would thus take effect only aa 
those men passed out by seniority. Butin ls78,in 
consequence of the commencing retirement of 
these Covenanted Civilians, the question of in¬ 
troducing Covenanted Civilians into the Depart-, 
inept arose. In the interval a reformed system 
(tf accounts had been introduced after long 
enquiry by theCopimisstoners of Accounts (1866;. 
(They seem to have recognized t.he m'a,re important, 
position their scheme gave to the Accounts llepmi- 
ment. in bringing in the title of Accountant Gen¬ 
eral in lieu o f Deputy Auditor a ,ud Account a i;t 
General (patugraph 4*0 of report). Further, the 
functions of the Aceuqntq Deportment h%4 
become very njtteb more important by reason 
of the introduction of the Provincial Services 
scheme, and 1 may say also by reason of the 
general expansion of the administrative business 
of the !Government of India. If you compare the 
headings of accounts in the Financial Statement of 
,1861-62 with the headings in that of 1870-71, 
it will be.seen how great had been the expansion 
of the business ’ of the Government and of the 
■ area covered by the Accounts Department. The, 
system of 1862 evidently contemplated little more, 
than a Clerical Accounts Establishment; and, 
as a matter of fact, the Department was largely 
recruited under it from men who had been in the 
clerical grades,' and some of whom were unfit 


The jP eetideni— ooovu. 

for any higher e'a«s of work, whereas nailer 
the new system it became necessary for the 
Accounts Department to undertake the general 
business of finance; and the Aecon'ntnnta Gen¬ 
eral became the Financial adviser of the lineal 
Governments, who bad separate aeennnts and • 
a separate ' financial administration, in a sense 
which was uut applicable th _ any way to the 
system of administration prevailing in 1-62. fa 
short, the Accounts Department became part and 
parcel of the ordinary administration, instead of 
a merely Clerical department outside it. For 
this work the men then . in the Department 
were considered for the most part unfit— the 
older ones because their capacity was little 
more than clerical, and the younger ones became 
they were not yet qualified by standing and 
experience for responsible posts, Accordingly, 
between the years IS 76 and 1880 the Government 
brought five or six Civilians into the Department 
to lilt the higher posts, giving them the salaries 
which were reserved in the orders of lRr-2, tint 
winch, in the to 62 scheme, it was intended gra¬ 
dually to abolish. Tl,i> introduction of Covenant¬ 
ed Civilians to the higher posts was also in a 
measure due to a claim advanced by the Cove¬ 
nant,ttd Civil Service to the office of Accountant 
General as having been hr Act of Parliament 
reserved for that Service. There was a lung Con¬ 
troversy over the matter, in which at the time 
1 took no part; but in the end, between 
the question of the compelenoy of the then 
existing officer* to fill these appointments and the 
claim nf the Covenanted Civilians to fill them, the 
Government decided, in a Kesoluttou of 1880, that 
ordinarily the existing appointments of Accountant 
General should be tilled by Covenanted Civilians j 
and in order to attract Covenanted Civilians to 
these appointments, and in order to keep them 
in these appointments, the pay which had been 
allowed to them in the 1862 scheme wqs increased. 
Since I8.SU the organization of the Dejaittment- in 
the above respects has remained the twine, but on 
addition has been made both to its duties and to 
the number of officers provided in it owing to the 
addition of the functions of Auditor General in 
I88S.I In 1880 officers below the grade of Account¬ 
ant General were divided into six grades, and called 
Enrolled Officers. These eorresp. »ded generally 
with the list of the Department as prescribed in 
18C2, the Accountant GeneraMupe being token 
out of it and placed above it. At the sarin 
time it was resolved to set apart three of them 
appointments in the Enrolled grades for Covenanted 
Civilians in order that there might be the mean* 
of giving selected Civilians practical experience 
in the Department, and thus qualifying them the 
more to succeed to the office of Accountant General, 
After 1862 the officers of the Him lied Department 
were mainly men why had liseu from subordinate 
grades; but there were afterwards added several 
who had been recruited in England, and there were 
also Borne who had Iwn recruited from the Execu¬ 
tive Service, and who had entered the Department! 
in the Currency appointments. In about 18(18 to, 
1872 some men were appointed to the Department 
by nomination, bat thereafter a system of recruit¬ 
ment by nomination and competition combined was 
laid down, and it has since then been adhered to. 
This competition was at first designed mainly for 
Europeans or Eurasians,, but a few selected 
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The President— contd. 

Natives were brought in by nomination for acade¬ 
mical distinction or other personal merit. 

In the order of 18P2 it was stated that it was not 
the intention of the new organization to exclude 
members of the Subordinate staff from the De¬ 
partmental offices ; but, as a waiter of fact, from 
1868 until 1.881), no nominations were made fi\ m 
that class. As already stated, they were already 
too numerous for the efficiency of the Department; 
and it was another class that • was wanted, 
and was attempted to be recruited after 1868. 
In the organization order of lobO the desirability 
of recruiting in this way to some extent was reas¬ 
serted, aud it was specifically laid down that in ad¬ 
dition to the Enrolled Officers, of whom the number 
was reduced to thirty, there should be eight Chief 
Clerks recruited from the Subordinate staff In 
short, the forty-two unreserved officers of the old 
scale were broken up into two classes, thirty “ En¬ 
rolled " Officers aud eight Chief Clerkships-. Ibis 
number (eight) has since been i no teased to twelve 
mainly by the transfer to the Chief Clerk (now 
Chief Superintendent) class of some of the senior 
appointments in tile various offices. Tlie orders of 
the Secretary of State of Ib7.9 about the appoint¬ 
ment of Europeans to Government service did not 
apply to tbe Accounts Department, but in the re¬ 
organization of 1880 it was laid down that the 
nominees at every, third examination should be 
Natives of India of unmixed descent. As regards 
Chief Superintendents, there was no particular re- 
tfiction, aud at present three of them arc Natives of 
unmixed descent. Jn the Enrolled list there are one 
in class IV, throe in class VI, and two among the 
Probationers, 

In consequence of the reduction of these ap¬ 
pointments to thirty, a number of officers already 
appointed had to be treated as Supernumera¬ 
ries of the 6lh class, and the Chief Superintend- 
entships were commonly filled up as these Super¬ 
numeraries were brought on the permanent estab¬ 
lishment. One consequence of the reduction was, 
therefore, the cessation for a considerable- period 
of recruitment for the Enrolled grades; otherwise 
the number of Natives of unmixed descent in 
the.Enrolled list would be larger than it is. 

The Chief Superintendents aie for the most part 
officers selected from the Subordinate siaff for 
exceptional qualifications. Their duties and their 
pay are much the same as those of the lower 
grades iu tbe Enrolled list, though in that class 
of duty I would certainly consider them the more 
competent of tbe two. On the other hand, they 
would not ordinarily be the more competent in the 
higher ranks, for which we require different quali¬ 
fications. -The question has not practically arisen 
hitherto whether any particular Chief Superintend¬ 
ent might not. pas-s into a class corresponding with, 
or leading to, the higher grades of the Enrolled 
Officers, as none of them are as yet over six years' 
standing as Chief Superintendents. Under exist¬ 
ing orders, the Superintendent's and the Enrolled 
list are quite separate, and a Chief Superintend¬ 
ent cannot ordinarily be transferred to the Enrolled 
list owing to tbe rule which prevents the admission 
to that list of any person not recruited in tlie 
manner laid down (see paragraphs 17 and 24 <f 
the Resolution of 4th November 1880, No. 3577). 
The Government of India has, however, reserved to 
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itself a free discretion to appoint any person to be an 
Enrolled Officer whom it may deem it to be for the 
interests of the public service so to appoint. The 
Government does not confine its selection of Chief 
Superintendents to the Subordinate Accounts De¬ 
partment ; hut, as a matter of fact, only one has 
been appointed during these six years who had 
not been for some time in the Subordinate staff. 

Before 1883 there was practically no distinction 
between the ordinary Clerical sta:.f and the Superin¬ 
tendents—that is to say, they were all recruited .in 
much the same way, a nd most of. the Superintend¬ 
ents had in fact risen from the lower paid clerical 
appointments. A 8 the Superintendents hips were in 
themselves valuable appointments', and the creation 
of Chief Superintendents had given them better 
prospects than before, it'was considered advisable to 
separate off all the higher paid appointments of the 
Department, viz., those receiving a salary of about 
Rs. 1:10 and upwards, into a Subordinate Accounts 
Service. The reason of this was that it was found 
that, in consequen .te'of. there being no distinction, 
bet ween the clerks engaged in purely clerical duties 
and the clerks engaged in account work, it might 
happen that a man might rise by seniority to a 
highly' paid appointment who had no previous ex-- 
perienceof, and no capacity for, accounts. Another - 
reason was that it was considered probable that we 
should get more competent men for these higher 
paid appointments if we did not practically restrict 
ourselves to the condition of their beginning. 
service in a 30-rupee clerkship. The plan-was 
not introduced until we found that,.as a. matter of 
fact, we were running very great danger of having" 
the higher appointments on the establishments {to 
which very responsible duties are attached) filled 
in course of seniority by men whose only; quali¬ 
fication was that they had outlived their con.- 
temporarics, and who had lost all their energy. In 
all our offices there are several appointments of 
Rs. 150 arid over, and sometimes as high as Rs. 
400 or Us. 6I'0. By making these into a separate 
service, we both obtain for them a class of men of 
a higher stamp than we get or require for lower 
paid appointments, (though we select from these 
latter also), and we have also obtained a marked- 
advantage in giving them a higher status than mere 
members of office establishments. Tbe Subordinate 
Accounts Service is not a service in which ail 
the officers are graded altogether, being still con¬ 
sidered as belonging to their own offices, and to le 
on their own office promotion list. Each Account¬ 
ant General brings in his own man just as he would 
if there were no Subordinate Accounts Service; 
but while he has certain powers of selection, he is 
bound to ask the Comptroller General's assent to 
his nominations. The Subordinate Accounts Ser¬ 
vice does not imply a seniority list for the whole of 
tlie Accounts offices, but simply combines under 
certain conditions of service the higher paid ap¬ 
pointments in each Accounts office. The appoint¬ 
ments still belong to the local Accounts office, 
and are filled up locally ; the men are not ordina¬ 
rily' liable to transfer,-though, as matter of fact, 
we have so far loosened the local tie that we have 
occasionally selected" from one office for vacant 
appointments in another.' I may mention also that 
even for the lowest paid appointments, we have 
a system of entrance by examination laid down, 
viz., the system prescribed in the. Accounts 
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Code, 79, 2.3. It is not, however, obligatory; and 
I have myself repeatedly obtained good men, both 
Europeans and Natives, by asking educational 
authorities to give me a man for an appointment 
of, say, Ets. 60, 

You have been so good as to describe to us 
the present constitution of the Department; will 
you give us your opinion whether <r not the orders 
of Government reserving the appointments of 
Accountants General ordinarily to members of 
the Covenanted Civil Service are expedient ?— 
It will be understood that any opinions I may 
express are merely those which are based in my 
own experience as Accountant General and as 
Cdtaptroller General, and that 1 make no re¬ 
ference to opinions that have been formed by 
the Grom*nment. My own opinion is that the 
higher offices in the Department ought to be, as 
a rule, reserved for Covenanted Civilians. By 
< as a rule' I mean that one or two of the 
Enrolled Officers, if they are men of conspicuous 
merit, ought to be admitted to these appointments ; 
but, at the same time, that the Accountant 
Generalships ought to be looked upon as purely 
Civilian appointments, so that when any Enrolled 
Officer who is not a Civilian holds such an appoint¬ 
ment, he will he practically lov>k«d upon by 
the other branches of the Administration as one 
whose personal fitness, and not merely whose 
seniority of'standing, has entitled him to a po¬ 
sition which hast the prestige of being-a reserved 
appointment. The principal appointments in the 
Administration generally are held by Covenanted 
Civilians, and it would diminish from the effi¬ 
ciency of the Accounts Department as a whole, 
and from the personal ability of the Accountant 
General, to carry on his work if the Accounts De¬ 
partment were regarded as a branch of the Ad¬ 
ministration which was not in this respect on 
the same footing as the rest. The Accountant 
General is in perpetual and close relation with the 
Government, being one of its Financial advisers, 
and he is also in constant communication with the 
heads of Departments and high officers of Gov¬ 
ernment generally. Apart from the fact that a 
* service * bond makes all such matters flow more 
smoothly, it is quite necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of his position that his status should in 
no way be a lower one. • Moreover, an intimate 
knowledge of the executive administration of the 
country and a personal experience of one’s own 
relation to it are highly important qualifications 
in au Accountant General. Eight or ten years of 
actual district work I consider to be of much 
more value as a training for any responsible ad¬ 
ministrative office than a whole lifetime spent 
in looking at things from the outside point of 
view,* which is alone available to a subordinate 
in an Account office. As the head of a very 
big office also, the Accountant General has a 
large "amount of patronage, and must necessarily 
exercise a high degree of selection among his 
subordinates; and he will be much more trusted 
by his subordinates, both gazetted and non-gazet- 
ted, if he belongs to a distinct and independ¬ 
ent Service. Further argument in favor of this 
opinion is this, that in many of our higher Depart¬ 
ments we are in close and intimate relations with 
the mercantile and banking public, and in these 
relations are greatly smoothed over by the fact of 
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the officers in question being known to belong to 
the Civil Service.' It is possibly a mere prejudice, 
but even,as a prejudice it should be' taken into 
account. I have had a great deal to do with bankers 
myself, and the- mere fact of my being a member 
of the same Service which filled the other chief 
administrative appointments gave me a' position 
of confidence with them. Another matter which 
must be borne in mind in connection with this 
subject is that the appointments in our Department 
are made by the Government of India, but the 
officers themselves are in very close connection with 
the Local Governments; and the Local Govern¬ 
ments much prefer to deal with an officer who 
belongs to the Bame Service as their own officials 
to having to deal with a man who, during the whole 
of his service, has been an outsider, so far as the 
local Administration is concerned. At the same 
time, and as a pure question of personal fitness, 

I am bound to say that I consider some of the non- 
Civilian members of the Department are, or pro¬ 
mise to be, quite fit to hold the post of Accountant 
General, except that they must labour under those 
personal disadvantages I have already alluded to. 

I would- gladly see a rule laid down that, one 
Accountant Generalship shall ordinarily be held 
by a non-Civilian Officer; only we would have, in 
justice to the others, to make it a sort of 5-year 
appointment. Possibly the promotion, of Burma 
to a Lieutenant-Governorship may give an oppor¬ 
tunity for introducing some such rule without 
interfering with anybody’s claims. 

Do you consider it necessary that a certain 
number of appointments in the Enrolled grades 
should be reserved as a training ground for 
Civilians for these higher appointments?—I think 
a certain number of places in the Enrolled list 
should be reserved both for the training of 
Civilians for these higher appointments, and 
because it is an advantage that we should pass 
some Civilians through the Department back into 
the general line of the Service. There is a kind of' 
training which is obtained in the Accounts Branch 
which is very .useful in many other branches of 
the Administration ; for instance, for the post of 
Financial Secretary to Local Governments. I 
think it is of advantage to the Local Govern¬ 
ments generally that they should have in their 
service men who have a practical knowledge of 
the working of the Accounts Department. It is 
not necessary, in my opinion, that these Covenanted 
* Civilians should be kept in the Accounts Depart¬ 
ment until an Accountant Generalship falls vacant 
for one of them. So far as their selection as 
Accountants General is concerned, our purpose is 
answered equally well if, after .passing through 
the training which the Department affords, they" 
have gone back to the general line of the Adminis¬ 
tration, to be recalled, if necessary, when an occa¬ 
sion arrives for the use of their services and 
experience in the Department. 

As regards the recruitment of the Enrolled 
grade?—1 think the present system ia as bad as 
it could be. It is a system of nomination without 
the responsibility of nomination^ Under it it is a 
mere chance whether we get . a good man or a 
bad. I have formed no definite idea as regards 
this branch of the Committee’s enquiry—-the re¬ 
cruitment of the Department; but.it seems to me 
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that if you make up your minds that you require 
men of European training for some of the offices 
in the Department, and if -you regulate the pay 
of these officers accordingly, you ought in a 
large measure to recruit for them in the same 
way that you recruit for the technical Depart¬ 
ments, viz t through the Secretary of State. You 
must to some extent recognize the claims of 
Auglo-Indians. and Eurasians {I am for the pre¬ 
sent leaving out Natives) ; but so far as it is 
desirable to have men who arc Europeans by birth 
and education, you get far better men through 
the Secretary of State than by any system of 
nomination in India. For Anglo-Indians and 
Eurasians you must arrange otherwise j some very 
excellent officers of this class we have obtained by a 
process analogous to selection from the Chief Super¬ 
intendent class. I do not place the whole of the 
Enrolled offices of the Department in the category 
requiring to be thus filled. My own opinion in 
regard to the present Enrolled list is that it ought 
to be curtailed, and I drew up for the Finance 
Committee a list of the appointments which 
I think ought to be reserved for some method 
of special recruitment. This list is as follows : 

(1) The Comptroller General and the five Ac¬ 

countants General must each have a com¬ 
petent Deputy ... ... 6 

(2) Add two Deputy Auditors General ... 2 

(8) For the five Comptrollerships we also 

require competent Gazetted Officers ... 6 

(4) Add the Assistant Secretary, Financial 

Department ... . .... ... 1 

(5) The Currency offices, Calcutta and Bombay, 

are posts of great responsibility 2 

(6) And at the four stations to which a Currency 

office is attached to the Accountant Gen¬ 
eralship, we also require Enrolled Officers 
(Allahabad, Lahore, Madras, Rangoon) ... 4 

(7) Outside Audit work requires a man of some 

standing and capacity, and cannot be given 
to a clerk. Of those outside Audit Deport¬ 
ments we have one in Bengal (i), one in 
Madrna (1), and'an important one under the 
Comptroller General (2) ... ... 4 

(Many of their duties are prescribed by law.) 

(8) The Pay offices in Calcutta and Bombay 

require Gazetted Officers ... ... 2 

Total officers required for duty ... 2G 

Allowance for leave vacancies and for Assistants 
not yet sufficiently qualified to take up the 
above posts ... .. ... 8 

Tolal strength of the Enrolled list ... 34 

This list makep a total of twenty-six offices, and 
would require a service of about thirty-four men. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Quinton . 

In your opinion should they all be Europeans 
and recruited in England ?—If you reduee the 
number of the Enrolled list to this standard, you 
, must have a considerable dumber of them recruited 
from England, or. at least from the European 
classes. This would bring about the result that 
.the rest of the appointments would be filled by 
'the Chief Superintendent class, and it would 
be. among them ip a great degree that you 
would look for your Native recruits. Of course 
the qualifications of Natives and Europeans 
differ for the. various kinds of work. There is 
work to be done iu the Department for which 
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you cannot help employing Europeans; take, 
for example, the case of a Currency office. In a 
Currency office you have to deal directly with 
bankers and men of business. If you were to.put 
a Native in that position, you place him in a posi¬ 
tion in which he is at a great disadvantage simply 
because of his being a Native. Take another case. 
You hav'e a Pay office in Bombay and a Pay office 
in Calcutta. There is nothing in the work there 
which places it beyond the capacity of a Native to 
perform, but at the same time there is a great deal 
of urgent work to be done by reason of the 
constant fiosv of officers through these places, who 
come to have their papers made up. and their 
allowances set forth, and so on. Whenever 
urgent work is to be done, a Native will be apt to 
break down. He will not bear the personal 
responsibility of going out of routine; and when¬ 
ever you want a man to whom, if necessary, you 
can apply to do something in a hurry, you 
must have a, man who has been trained in 
European ways. We have had Natives in ihese 
posts occasionally, and 1 cannot say they always 
failed in them. One man'in fact did very well, 
but at the same time that man was altogether 
an exceptional ease, and I do not believe that 
by any system of recruitment you would get half- 
a-dozen Natives equal to him for the Depart¬ 
ment. A Native also is not equal to a European 
(I mean a man bred and trained in European 
ways) in the work of organization and manage¬ 
ment of a large office. Even when you get down, 
to the Superintendents—men who have charge of a 
branch where there are from ten to' twenty or 
thirty clerks—you find the difference marked? A 
Superintendent who is a Native can rarely get over 
the fact that be belongs rather to the 6ide of the 
clerks than to the side of the masters. You can¬ 
not trust him to the same extent’ to work his 
clerks, and the work is not so efficiently turned 
out as it would be under a European. H'ere also 
I quite admit there are exceptions. I have known 
Native Superintendents whom I could trust as 
absolutely as _I could trust a European. 13u{ 
these were men whom you could see that the 
clerks who worked under them regarded as of an 
entirely different calibre from themselves; -and 
taking the Superintendents as we find them, re¬ 
cruited in the way they are, you find that, as a 
rule, the Europeans are better than the Natives, 
both because they are much more ready to bear 
personal responsibility, and because.they are more 
widely separate from the class of men whom it is 
their business to look after, and feel themselves 
free from any fear of unpleasantness, - if they 
apply pressure to their subordinates. 

Under the present system you are obliged to give 
every third appointment to a Native. Your own 
plan, while taking away one-third of the appoint¬ 
ments which might possibly be filled by Natives, 
would leave the remainder of the thirty-four to be 
filled only by Europeans?—No. There are some 
appointments among the thirty-four which might 
be filled by Natives ; but not one-third, or anything 
approaching onp-third, could be so filled with auy 
advantage to the public service. 

And therefore you would reduce the proportion 
of Native recruits-in the Enrolled list ?—Yes, •■but 
I would increase it in the Chief Superintendent 
class. 
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1 wish distinctly to say that the question of the 
manner of recruitment for the Service is one to 
which I have not given much attention. It seems 
to me that there is necessarily great difficulty in 
suiting a special recruitment to so small a service. 
My present purpose is rather to give to the Com- 
initee my ideas as to the class of men who best suit 
the work, and to leave to the Committee the ques¬ 
tion of how to get them. It must he remembered 
that the Banks, whose work is mostly analogous 
to ours, find it best to recruit for their princi¬ 
pal offices from the European element. I fully 
admit that the Government is bound, to open its 
service to Natives in a sense in which the Banks 
are not so bound ; but I consider 'it. my duty at 
present to deal with the question purely from the 
point of view of the efficiency-of the Department 
in doing its work, and to leave to the Committee 
any question as to the comparative claims of Natives 
and n on-Natives. As I have already said, I have 
had very many excellent and trustworthy Natives 
serving under me than whom I would not wish 
for officers more competent for their work. But it 
is all a. question of selection ; the Native compe¬ 
tent for the work is much rarer than the European, 
and so long as our methods of selection are not 
sufficiently refined to enable us to pick him out, 
we necessarily have less risk of failure when our 
selections are made from a class whose average 
competency is higher. . 

The President. 

In your opinion does the present system of 
recruiting the Enrolled Officers give you good 
men ?—I think it does- not give you men whom 
you could regard as in any way selected. 

You say there are certain appointments which 
must be filled by Europeans recruited at home; 
why not by Europeans recruited in this country ?— 
My opinion is founded on the experience of other 
Departments, which shows that when you have 
a good salary to offer in this country, you get a 
better class of Europeans by recruiting at home 
than you do by recruiting in this country. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Quinton. 

Would you promote from the Superintendent 
class to your thirty-four reserved appointments ?— 
In -exceptional cases I would. What 1 say is 
that I have in the Department twenty-six appoint¬ 
ments which must be filled either by Euro¬ 
peans dr by Natives who have shown a capa¬ 
city^ altogether exceptional. Besides these there 
are fifteen appointments for which the same kind 
of qualification is not necessary. The great diffi¬ 
culty in the way of amalgamating the Chief Sup¬ 
erintendents and the Enrolled ljsts is this, that as 
a rule a Chief Superintendent is a man whom 
you have selected as such after he has served a 
considerable period in the Department and arrived 
at a comparatively advanced age, while the mem¬ 
bers of the Enrolled List Service are men whom 
you have selected with a view to their proceeding 
still higher, and are seldom more than 25 years 
of age. They must be taken as belonging to differ¬ 
ent classes of men having quite different qualifica¬ 
tions. But, besides tbe Superintendents, I should 
like occasionally to bring in some Native Treasury 
Jlepnty Col lectors. to t^e Department. I consider 
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there are in that class very excellent men, and 
men who have had an opportunity in. their ordi¬ 
nary service of showing then’ fitness for the- kind 
of work we have to give them. 

They would' be admissible only to the lower 
appointments?—Not necessarily. I have already 
expressed my opinion that training in district 
work is as useful for our purposes - as training in 
an Account office. There are no special mysteries 
in the. Account offices, and no special _ art by the 
acquisition of which our men become capable of. 
accomplishing tasks as ** trained Accountants,” 
which are mysteries to the rest of the world. It 
is more a matter of taste for a certain class of work 
and the cultivation of habits of method and 
precision. There is necessarily a certain amount of 
technical knowledge; but the main qualification of 
a competent officer in our Department is that tie 
should have an intimate acquaintance with a vast 
amount of detail of procedure, so as to know at 
every moment the relation to the rest of the 
work of the particular piece of work he liiraeelf 
has in hand. All this has to be gathered -by experi¬ 
ence and practice, the amount of which depends 
upon the personal tastes of the individual. My 
opinion is that a good Treasury Deputy Collector 
in all probability is so because he possesses the 
tastes and qualifications which would render him 
an efficient officer in the Account Department. 

Asa class how have the Natives who have been 
appointed to the Enrolled list proved themselves ?— 
There are only four Natives in the Enrolled list. 
One I am afraid I must pronounce to be, whether 
from bad health ar from other reasons, useless. 
He is an M. A. He did not get in by competition. 
As a rule, I have a very high opinion of Native 
M. A.’s, and have given Superintendeniships to 
two or.three of them after a very short probation, 
and have certainly thereby added to the strength 
of my office. Another of the four is, I think, 
capable of doing anything, equally as well as a 
European ; a man whom personally 1 would have 
no objection to put into one of those appointments 
for which I say a European is necessary. 

Is there any ground for the assertion that 
there has been a breach of faith invoked in the 
appointment of Civilians as Accountants Gen¬ 
eral ?—Vou may regard the claims of the non- 
Civilians as of two kinds. First of all, a claim 
to rise to a certain salary quite independently of 
the work or position which gives them that 
salary. If you take tbe appointments which are 
open to them now, viz., those on the Enrolled 
list, dedneting the four appointments reserved for 
.Covenanted Civilians, and compare them with the 
list of appointments of 1862 as reformed on t-fie 
Sth July 1865, you will find that in each fist 
there are twelve appointments with salaries from 
Rs. 1,000 to Its. 2,u00. They slightly differ in 
detail, but seem to me, on the whole, of at least 
equal value on the new fist to those on the old. 
The next five on both lists are appointments 
of Es. 800 to Es. 1,000 (appointments 13 to 17) 
Appointments 18 and 19 are of Rs. 600 to Rs. 8UC 
, pn the old list and of Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,000 oc 
the new; the next six are appointments from 
Es. 600 to Rs. 800 on both lists; the next thret 
are Rs. 400 to Rs* 600 on the present fist andjn th< 
former fist Rs. 600 to Rs. . 800 *; these, last thret 
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appointments are the only junior ones under the 
pre<eut regulations which are less valuable than 
the corresponding appointments under the old. 
1 annex a list which shows the comparison in 
detail : „ . 


1 Comparison of old «n*l new 
j organization ns affecting “ Enrolled 
I Officers ” since 


-S'- | 

§ | 6th July 1S65. \ 1S83. 


i 

Rs. Rs. | 

Rs. Rs. | 


l, 

1,500—2,000 | 

1,750—2,000 


2 1 

l 

1,500—2,000 

1,750 - 2,000 

•1 appointment*. 

a 

1,600— 2,000 

1.750—2,000 

4 

1,500—2,000 

1,750—2,000 1 

6 

1,600 -2,000 I 

1,250—3,500 

5 appointments, lei a 

2 reserved. 

6 

1,000—1,500 ! 

1,250—1,600 ' 

7 

1,000—1,600 

1,230-1,500 


8 

1 000—1,500 

1,000—1,250 


9 

1,000 — 1.500 

1,000-1,250 

fi appointments, less 

1 reserved. 

10 

1,000—1,500 

1,000—1,260 j 

U 

1,000—1,500 

1,000—1,250 ! 

12 

1,000—1,600 

1,000—1.2C0 1 

18 

800-1,000 

800—1,000. 


14 

800-1,000 

800—1,000 

8 appointments, loss 

1 reserved. 

.16 

800-1,000 

800—1,000 , 

1 

16 

800—1,000 

800—1,000 


17 

800-1,000 

800—1,000 


18 

600-800 

800—1,000 


19 

COO—600 

800—1,000 


20 

000- 800 

600-800 


21 

600- 800 

600—800 

6 appointments. 

22 

600- 800 

600—800 


23 

600—800 

600- 800 


24 

GOO—800 

600— SCO 

2 5 

600- 800 

600—81'0 


£6 

600—800 

400 - 600 


27 

! (500—800 

400- 600 


2b 

' GOO— S'.K) 

400-600 

{ 


29 

400—COO 

400—GOO 


30 

i 




But in making "this comparison one thing 
must be remembered; we have compared the 
former with the existing list of appointments 
without stating the conditions which brought 
up the existing list of appointments to what 
it is. ■ So far as the claim is that the Enrolled 
Officers should have the same substantive salaries 
open to them which were promised in 1S62 or 1S65, 
it is, so far as the present list of salaries is con¬ 
cerned., Satisfied in all but three appointments. 
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I do not think it was so until 1883, unless you 
set against their complete possession of the ap¬ 
pointments of the new list the reservation made 
by Government in their old list of its power to 
bring in outsiders over their heads. But further, 
they may say not merely that- they should have 
tbe same pay which was promised to them in lSGfc, 
hut that they should have the position which was 
promised them in 18G£, pin* the improvements 
■made to the list by appointment* added since that 
date. For example, three years ago, when the 
Auditor General’s scheme was introduced, the 
Government added on, 1 think, two appointments 
of the 1st class and one of lhe 3rd class. From 
one point of view you may say that these three 
appointments came in, as it were, to raise the 
existing list as it then stood up to equality with 
the former list, and therefore met the claim 
linked on the iSfia list. From another point of 
view, they may say that they were entitled to the 
list of 180:i^//w» tbe.additions made in l8Sfl, and 
that their position should not be compared with tbe 
slate of things in 1802, but with the position which 
they would have held had they obtained, in addi¬ 
tion to the list of 1>62, the furLher appointments 
afterwards made. I do not pretend to judge 
whether the claim is right or wrong; but I 
thiuk I have correctly stated the facts bo far. 
ns they relate to the claim to enjoy a certain 
substantive pay. Ah to acting allowances, th$ 
existing rules arp, I believe, more favorablo than 
any in existence before them. But independ¬ 
ently of their claim to a particular scale of 
allowances, they may urge that they are entitled 
upon these allowances to hold the position and 
appointment of Accountant General. I can only 
say with reference to this that, for reasons 
I have already stated in detail, I am afraid 
it is not consistent with the interests of the 
public service to reserve to them that appoint¬ 
ment as it at present stands. It is not at all the 
same thing as existed in 1802. On the claim to 
compensation for its withdrawal, I give no opinion 
that is not a money claim. 

When was the nomenclature Accountant General 
changed to Deputy Auditor and Accountant Gen¬ 
eral?—In the list of appointments in the Resolu¬ 
tion of kh December 1857, there are three Ac¬ 
countants General—India, Bombay, and Madras, 
and three Accountants—Bengal, North-Western 
Provinces, and the Punjab. The Budget Commit¬ 
tee of J 860-61 proposed that t(?e Accountant 
General to the Government of India should he 
Auditor General and Accountant General-to the 
Government of India, and that the present Local 
Accountants should become Deputy Auditors 
General. The Government of India, in its Reso¬ 
lution of '6th January 1861, observed that con¬ 
fusion will be avoided if the Local Accountants 
retain their designation together with the new 
title of Deputy Auditors, and accordingly desired 
that these officers be styled Deputy Auditors and 
Accountants General. 

The Prssideni. 

Do you concur in Mr. Gay's opinion that 
the number of. separate grades in the’Depart¬ 
ment—reserved appointments, Enrolled Officers, 
Chief Superintendents, Subordinate.-Account Ser. 
vice, Clerical Staff—might be reduced I agree 
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in most of Mr. Gay’s opinions in the memorandum 
referred to by the President; but as regards this 
point, I do not. The whole system of our work is 
built upon the plan of gradations of responsibility. 
An officer on Rs. 90 a month is entrusted with work 
of quite a different character from that of a Ks. 40 
one. The amount of work to be got through is 
bo vast in quantity that it would be very ex¬ 
pensive if we did not begin at the lowest stage by 
separating off the large quantity'of it that is pure¬ 
ly mechanical, and giving that to low paid clerks. 
Their work ‘ is supervised and guided by a more 
highly paid man, who has to add to it his own 
more responsible duties, and so on through several 
gradatiafis. I have obtained as an example of this 
a working memorandum drawn up and used by an 
officer who was once one of out Superintendents. 
It shows three gradations of work in auditing a 
Treasury account. The Srfb-Auditdt probably got 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 55 a month, the Auditor Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 100 or Rs. 130. Even in these matters there is 
a fourth stage, the Superintendent being obliged 
by rule (see Account Code) to lay several matters 
before the Gazetted Officer in charge. 


The whole work of the office is arranged upon 
this principle; and we have not only the general 
system of .its organization laid down in the most 
minute and precise way in the Account Code, but 
we have also in most of our offices further printed 
manuals of instructions which carry the organ iza- J ' 
tion still further. Under such an elaborate system 
it becomes the more necessary that careful selection 
should always be made of the officers required for 
the more responsible duties. I think that the 
rule that the Clerical staff should pass into the* 
Subordinate Account Service, and the latter into 
the Chief Superintendentships, only by a process 
of selection and not as a matter of ordinary promo¬ 
tion— a very essential part of the working of a 
Department in which the duties required vary so 
very greatly in the amount of ability required to 
discharge them. 1 have already given my reasons 
for considering it essential that we should be able 
to appoint direct (or after a little probation) to 
the Subordinate Account Service. 

I should also mention as justifying the 
apparent elaboration of our organization that 
the whole work of our offices differs from 


Bufi-Audilor’g duties. 


that all the 


Auditor’s duties. 


vouchers, schedules, 
Ac., required to De 
rabmitted with the 
list of payments are 
received, and call tor 
wantiug documents, 
test calculations, 
paymeflt orders, &o. 

S. Examine Military'. ‘ 
Military Murine, 
Revenue and Topo¬ 
graphical Survey 
and Interest vouch¬ 
ers; tihrft them iu 

.. . classified abstract, 
and lay t-hem before 
Auditor for examin¬ 
ation. 

3. Examine Deposit 
and Bill lists with 
voucher*, and com¬ 
pare lists with lists 
of payments; poBt 
•classified- abstract, 
and lay the docu¬ 
ments before Audit¬ 
or, 

4. Examine and pass 
Local Fund cheques; 
post them in. ab¬ 
stract, and lay them 
before Auditor. 

5. Chech remittances, - 
and post them in 
Remittance Register. 

6. Audit and post 
refunds of Fines, 
Stamp duty, lapsed 
Deposits, aiid lapsed 
Bills. 


1. Examine Military, 
Military Marine, 
Revenue and Topo¬ 
graphical Surveys, 
and Interest vouch¬ 
ers. 

2. Review 3 under 
Sub-Auditor. 

3; Review 4 under 
Sub-Auditor. 

4. Review fl, seeing 
that fines ore noted 

1 . in. Fine statement. 
He will aocept Sub- 
Auditor's certificate 
regarding entries in 
lapsed Deposit and 
Bill Registers. 

5. ‘Review 7 under Sob- 

Auditor. 

8. Lay objections aris¬ 
ing out of 1 to 7 be¬ 
fore Superintendent. 

7 . Review 10 under 
■ Sub-Auditor. 

8. Examine and pass 
the claasified ab¬ 
stract-. 


f. Audit and classify 
and post Establish¬ 
ment Bills and 
Register. 


Superintendent’s duties. 


1. Review 8 under Sub- 
Auditor. 

2. Review 10 under 
Sub-Auditor. 


the work p£ every other office in India in that 
it must be in a state of thorough organization to 
enable the whole system of work in our nine or tea 
Account offices to proceed definitely and regularly 
towards a single end. We receive our Treasury 
accounts on the first or second day of the month, 
all of which have to go through certain processes,, 
which take about n month in the Accountant 


. Pass or conduct cor¬ 
respondence arising 
out of the audit of 
the accounts. 

. Act as referee in all 
matters of doubt 
and difficulty in 
connection with 
questions of Audit 
and classification, 
find the interpreta¬ 
tion mid application 
of rules aud orders. 


General’s office, as well as subsequent processes 
for which about two weeks are allowed, in the 
India Comptroller’s and tho Comptroller General’s 
office ; and if a single Treasury account or a single 
step in the compilation should happen to be in 
arrear, it puts out the whole system. Hut besides 
this, which I may call the systematic account, we 
have to collect all sorts of anticipatory information. 
For example, the Government has before it, ten 
days after the end of every month, a statement cf 
the leading figures of the Revenue expenditure aud 
balances of the month, and six days later it has 
much of the detail. To enable us to collect and 
compile these numerous other required details of 
information, we are obliged in all our Account 
offices to have arrangements on a much more com¬ 
plete system than is necessary in any other office. 
Everything must work like clock-work from 
beginning to end. This, moreover, is one reason, 
why you require to have a good infusion of Euro¬ 
peans, because there are a great number of Natives 
who cannot get the idea out of their heads that a 
thing is just as well done a w T eak hence as now, 
or that delay to-day may be caught up by a rush, 
when the time comes. You are obliged to be 
continually driving. 


B. Audit apd classify 
contingencies, and 
post the Registers 
and Objection Hook, 
and lay »he vouchers 
before'Superintend¬ 
ent. 

g. Audit and classify 
the Education Bills', 
wbioh axe noted in 
Registers. 

, 10. Audit and classify 
those that are not 
posted in Register, i 

11. Prepare and balance 1 
the classified ah? 
■tract. 


. Is it necessary to have professional Engineers 
in the Accounts Branch of the Public Works 
Department?—-1 think Examiners who are not 
Engineers do their work at least, as well as those 
who are. In the Civil Department we audit and 
compile accounts of all sorts of Departments 
without having technical knowledge of their work_ 


Bated Simla, 6th July 1887. 

Memo, by—J. Westland, Esq. 

In the evidence which I gave before you the' 
other day, there is one matter I would lika to 
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develop a little more. I mentioned that T did 
not see any necessity for young Civilians when 
they came into the Civil Account Department 
remaining there ' for more than a couple of years, 
and expressed my opinion that they would 
be as well fitted for Accountant Generalships 
if, after that amount of technical training, they 
returned to the regular line. 


Subsequent consideration has still further con¬ 
firmed me in this opinion. I think we shall 
get better Account-ants General if we have the 
pick of half-a-dozen ‘men. wlio have passed 
through this course back into the regular line 
than if we, by keeping on the men we happen to 
get, final!}', after a long time, employ them as 
Accountants General. 


I would not therefore keep a Civilian long in 
the Department. We may require, besides one 
or two men in this sort of casual training, a 
margin of a man or perhaps move, who was 
of such standing that he was ordinarily an 
acting Accountant General, and might occasion¬ 
ally revert, for short periods, during which, of 
course,“it would not he worth while sending- him 
back. But 1 would not keep men in the higher 
appointments of the Enrolled list, (except for 
the short intervals just noted). 

I doubt if we obtain, by that sort of setr^rce, 
the training we want; and as that training fa' 
the sole object with which we bring Covenanted 
men into the Enrolled list, I think we should 
not, when it is not necessary for the training, 
takeaway the appointments from the XJneovenant- 
ed members. 


Sittings at Bombay. 

Witness No. XX— 18th July 1887 . 

Examination of'O. T. Bahkow, Esq., c.s.. Deputy Accountant General, Bombay. 


The President. 


The President —contd. 


O. T. 


Harrow, Stg. When did you enter the Department?—In 
16©£. I am a Bengal Civilian. 1 had been five 
years . in the service before I joined this Depart¬ 
ment as Assistant Accountant General in the 
North-West, uft.er about a year in which appoint¬ 
ment I was sent to Bengal, first, as Assistant 
Accountant-General, and afterwards as Deputy 
Accountant General. After being in Bengal three 
years I oamo here. 

In what relation does the Acciamtant Gen¬ 
eral stand to the Local Government?—In the 
position of Financial adviser. 

On what questions does he advise?—It depends 
a good deal on the Presidency. In Bombay he 
advises on almost all matters involving expendi¬ 
ture. 

To what extent does tho Accountant Gcn -ral 
financially advise the Local Government as 
regards the yearly Provincial Budget? — ! am not 
Very well acquainted with the Accountant G-o- 
eral's Budget work. 


In your judgment is it desirable that the 
appointments of Accountant General should be 
reserved for the Civil .Service? — Yes. The 
Accountant General has to deal directly with 
officers in very high position, and sometimes in 
matters which occasion a good deal of friction— 
matters of leave and pay, and so on; und I 
think an officer who holds the position he does 
ought to be one whose independence at all events 
is unimpeachable, and I think also he is likely 
to secure greater respect for his rulings from 
■officers of high standing in the Mufasal if he 
is a Civilian. Again, lie is placed as it were 
between the Government, of India ahd the .Pro¬ 
vincial Government,.and has frequently to act as 
the.mouthpiece of the Government of Judia in 
interpreting rules and orders, and 1 think by his 


being a Covenanted Civilian much- friction is 
avoided between himself and the Local Govern¬ 
ment; but certainly having regard to his rela¬ 
tions with officers in tlie Mufusal, it is very 
desirable lie should be a Covenanted Civilian, 

Ib it desirable that he should have bad some 
experience of the general administration of the 
country es; 1 think a Civilian's district ex¬ 
perience gives him a decided advantage over others 
in the Account Department.- 

You are aware that’ in the smaller Provinces 
the Accountants Genera] are hot Civilians ?—They 
ought to be. In the Central Proviucea, Burma, 
and Assam tho Comptrollers are not Accountants 
General. 

These appointments are almost always held by 
officers who are not Covenanted Civiliaua?— 
YC3. 

Have you ever heard of any friction arising 
by reason, of tho Accountants General of those 
Provinces nob being' Civilians?—I have never 
served in any of those Provinces, uud so am not 
aware of any. 

Occasionally an Un cove nan ted Officer has been 
in temporary charge of the Accountant General¬ 
ship in larger Provinces?—Yes. 

When you were in Bengal do you know 
whether thb Accountant Generalship there was at 
any time held by an Uncoveuanted Officer?— 
No. 

Nor in thr North-West?—No. 

The present system of appointment td the 
Enrolled grades of the Account Department is 
by competition—is it not?—Yes. 

I believe three candidates are named for.- a 
vacancy, and they compete ?—About nine oe ten 
candidates compete for three appointments. 


The Provincial Budgets arc _ prep|r« d in the 
Accountant General's office?—Entirely. 
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The President —contd. 

I)o you consider that a satisfactory system ?—- 
If you are going to retain the : present costly 
system of au Enrolled list, which I do not consider 
advisable, J think you would get a better-selection 
by selecting European candidates iu England. 

What are your objections to the present 
system ?—I think the Enrolled system is too costly 
for the work that is performed* 

Bo you mean that the officers who have to do 
with pure accounting in the higher grades of the 
EnrolledMist are at present too highly paid ?— 
Yes. 

You have had a good deal to do with district, 
work ?— T have bad a oertaiu amount of district 
work. 

Do you know anything of Treasury Officers ?— 
My work has been chiefly subdivisional work. I 
have never been in charge of a Treasury district. 

Since you entered the Accountant General’s 
Department have you seen much of the work of 
District Treasury Officers ?—I have. 

As compared with officers in your Department 
how do they do their work? I believe they have 
to send. up their accounts to your office to be 
examined ?—-Yea. 

They must be familiar with the rules of account 
-whioh are observed in your Department ?—They 
are supposed to be so. 

Can you compare their work with the work of 
your Department?—It is very difficult to do so 
' m any way. 

Do you consider that the previous training of 
Treasury Officers is calculated to qualify them for 
employment in the Account Department?—I 
think in account work it would certainly be an 
advantage that an officer had had considerable 
Treasury experience. 

You said you were not satisfied with the pre¬ 
sent system of appointment to the Enrolled grade 
first because you considered it too costly ?—Yes, 
and in fact 1 object to it only on that account. 

Do you think competition limited to three 
nominees is sufficient to secure your getting good 
; and I say that if the present system 
is to continue, you would get a better field of 
selection by having the competition at home. 

Why not have a wider competition in India - 
I think you would have a better selection at 
home. 

Have you worked with any Native members of 
the Department?—There are only four Natives 
in tbte Enrolled grades, and I have worked with 
three of them. They are ■ very good Account 
Officers, some of them. 

There is one in Burmah ?—Yes, a Burmese. 
I have never worked with him. There are two 
Bengalis. 

Comparing the Native members of the Depart¬ 
ment* with the Europeans recently appointed 
are they at all inferior ?—Not purely as Account 
Officers, but there are other reasons why their 


The President— cbntd. * 

employment is not so desirable. In our Depart¬ 
ment there are a great many appointments the 
holders of which are brought, into direct contact 
with the European public, .and I think in 
those appointments it is inadvisable to employ 
Natives. • 

There is what is-called a Presidency Pay office 
in this city?—Yes. It is one-of those offices in 
which it is particularly inadvisable to employ 
N atives. 

Are you aware that a Native has had the ap¬ 
pointment of Presidency Paymaster?—I was sot 
aware of that. 

Mr. Ray is a Bengali ?—Yes, and a particularly 
good officer. 

Does it not depend rather ori the individiMl 
than on the race?—Not quite.- I think you are 
more likely to get a European to work that parti¬ 
cular office satisfactorily. 

Several MuFasal Treasury Offioers are NativeS> 
and have a good deal to do with Europeans in 
cantonments—have they ’ not?—I have never 
served in cantonments, and cannot say. Of course 
the greater number of Treasury'Officers are Na¬ 
tives, but I think their dealing’s are very differ¬ 
ent from that of the Presidency Paymaster. A 
Gazetted Officer has often to control officers in 
matters of leave, and sq on, and a great deal of 
friction sometimes arises even between European 
Officers. 

In such cases all the Presidency Paymaster 
would have to do would be to make a report ?— 
That is perfectly true, but he is brought into 
direct contact with officers who are continually 
calling to see and interviewing us in these mat¬ 
ters, As a matter of fact, the Local Governments 
have nothing to do with such questions. 

Does not the report/ so far as it concerns 
questions of leave, go through the Local' Govern¬ 
ment ?—Perhaps so in leave questions, but in 
question of pay you are certainly brought into 
direct contact with the officers affected. 

1 believe Chief Superintendents were at one 
time placed on the Enrolled list?—I was not iu 
the Department then, but I believe they were. 

Do von see any reason why a Chief Superin¬ 
tendent . should not be promoted to the’ Enrolled 
grades?—No. 

Is it the ease that the work which is 'done by' 
Chief Superintendents is very similar to' that 
which Assistant Accountants General are called 
upon to do?*—Yes, except that they are very 
rarely appointed as Presidency Pay-Officers, or 
placed in charge of the Treasury Accounts office. 
The work they perforin is exactly the same as 
that done both by Assistants and Deputy 
Accountants General. 

Do you think it desirable that gentlemen who 
are appointed Accountants General should have 
had a training in the Department ?—That is a 
very difficult question. I think it is certainly an 
advantage. 

"What period of service in the Department 
would suffice to secure this advantage ?—That is 
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an extremely difficult question. If the Depart¬ 
ment were officered in the way I propose, l would 
bring in junior Civilians of about ten years' stand¬ 
ing, or perhaps less, and place them in charge of 
offices such as the Presidency Pay and Paper 
Currency-offices, in which, they would be brought 
in contact with Europeans. Under the present 
system to train an officer for the post of Ac¬ 
countant General, he ought to hold the appoint¬ 
ments of Deputy and Assistant Accountant Gen¬ 
eral ; but as I propose to do away with the Enrol¬ 
led list, and substitute-for it Chief Superin¬ 
tendents and Deputy Aceountauts General for 
the Assistants, I would either have the Account¬ 
ants General brought in direct, or would select 
officers who had had two or three years' experience 
in the gazetted grade as juniors. My scheme 
would be to abolish the present Enrolled list 
altogether and recruit Chief Superintendents from 
the Subordinate Accounts Service partly, and partly 
by the direct admission of Accountants by exa¬ 
mination; I would leave all the work which is 
now performed by members of the Enrolled list in 
the hands of Chief Superintendents, with the ex¬ 
ception perhaps of the Presidency Pay Depart¬ 
ments of Calcutta and Bombay especially, as 
work of that kind ought to be performed by 
Covenanted Civilians. I think in that way we 
should reduce the cost of the present system. 
At present you have thirty and odd officers, 
twelve of whom draw from Rs. 1,000 to Its. 2,000, 
and I think that all of the offices filled by them, 
with the exception perhaps of one or two, the 
ComptrolWship of India Treasuries for instance, 
could be filled by men on Chief Superintendents' 
pay—that is, under Rs. 1,000 a month. Appoint¬ 
ments such as the Presidency Pay office, where 
an officer of a different stamp is required, 1 would 
place in the- handa of junior Civilians, and 
I would then appoint the Accountants General 
from Civilians who had had an office training as 
Deputy Accountants General, as I think it would 
he an advantage that they should have been 
Deputy Accountants General, though we have had 
conspicuous instances of excellent Accountants 
General who have not had that training. In - the 
Post Office Department officers are appointed 
direct as Postmasters General, and I do not 
think that appointments of officers direct as Ac¬ 
countants General has been found unsatisfactory 
as a rule. 

Who manages the movements of money ?—The 
Accountant General entirely. Of course he is 
subject io some ways to the Comptroller General’s 
orders. 

Supposing that he finds that in one part of 
this Presidency a Treasury is in want of money, 
and another has it in excess of its requirements, 
does he not deplete the one Treasury to supply 
.the other ?—Yes. It is done by the Accountant. 
General personally. 

Are the Accountants General brought at all 
into relations' with the banks and mercantile 
communities in Presidency towns ?—Ho is iu 
Bombay certaiqly. 

Io what particulars ?*—The Secretary of State's 
Council bills. 


What are his functions in regard to them?— 
It is-a matter with which the Accountant General 
always personally deals, and with which neither 
his Assistant nor Deputy is at all familiar. 

You would have *the post of Presidency Pay¬ 
master filled by a Covenanted Civilian always ?—• 
Yes. " ' 

Why .by a Covenanted Civilian?—I am pre-. 
suming that the Enrolled list would be abolished. 

But if it is retained ?—I have not thought of 
any other way of filling the post. 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Kazi Skahbudin. 

In what matters does the Accountant General 
advise the local Government ? Is it not the case 
that all the work of the Finance office is routine, 
rather than administrative work requiring very, 
high qualifications ?—I think a large portion of 
it certainly does not require very great ability. 

Are not all matters of leave allowances and 
pension regulated by rule ?—A great, many of 
them are supposed to be so, but the interpretation 
of rules is not an easy matter. 

Is he the final authority in interpreting a- 
doubtful rule?—Yes, unless the Local Government 
disagjees with him, when it is referred to the 
Government of India. 

Why should thei’e be any friction in Such 
matters when rules have been laid down for tha 
guidance of officers in these matters ?—There 
ought not to be any, but, as a matter of fact, there 
is a large amount. Unfortunately you cannot get 
every officer to understand the rules in the way 
they are interpreted by the Accountant General* 
Of course the majority of officers do not quarrel 
with the Accountant General's decision, but there 
are alargq number, who do, and I think the friet&ttF 
is liable to become much greater if an officer not in 
the position of a Covenanted Civilian is Account¬ 
ant General. As it is, I think officers to a great 
extent submit to Accountant General's decisions 
because ho is a Civilian. 

What do you mean by his acting as the mouth¬ 
piece of the Government of India r—He exercises 
a check, cm the Local Government to prevent it 
issuing a Resolution which,is opposed to rules laid 
down by the Government of ludia. I am' not 
referring so mneb to the ability of the Covenanted 
Civilian as to his membership of the Civil Service. 

I think you will find jugt as able men outside 
the Civil Service.. » 

Are the movements of money made by the 
Accountant General on his own motion as a rule? 
—Yes. 

Does not the Local Government direct him 
when to do so?—No. He asks the local officers 
what they want, and sends them more or less as he. 
thinks fit. 

These local officers are generally high placed. 
Civilians ?—The Collectors are. 

They are not likely to err in these matters very 
frequently—are they ?—I should think not. As 
a matter of fact, the Collector does not generally, 
manage his own Treasury, but leaves it in. th* 
hands of the Treasury Officer. 
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The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahbudin — 
contd. 

You would have limited competition for ap¬ 
pointments in the Enrolled grade ?—I have not 
said so. 

Is any method or rule observed in selecting 
candidates ?—I cannot say whether any systpni 
is observed, and I am not sure who has the right 
of nomination. When Natives are nominated, I 
believe the local authorities are consulted, and the 
examination takes .place wherever it js convenient. 
The candidates are examined in general know¬ 
ledge up to the Entrance Examination standard. 


The President*— contd. 

Does be merely help the Local Government with 
a proper interpretation of the rules which ' guide 
these matters ?—Yes. 

Is he the adviser of Government in matters of 
account as an expert?—He interprets rules as an 
expert, and advises Government in all matters 
not within the rules. 

Does he advise the Government in such matters 
as the raising of the income-tax aiid the reduction 
of the salt-tax ?■—These are not matters for the 
Local Government to decide. 
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. Are Matriculated students required to pass this 
examination ?—Under the,present rules, yes. The 
last Native appointed was a graduate, and he had 
to coin pete with the rest. 

Is there one examination for all candidates. 
Natives and Europeans ?—Yes., 

Is there any limit as to the number of Natives 
to be nominated ?—Yes. Every third nomination 
is given to a Native. For every third vacancy 
there 5s an examination for Natives only. They 
do not compete with Europeans. 

. Are the appointments allotted a certain number 
to Europeans and a certain number to Natives 
exclusively ?—No. If three vacancies occurred 
in the Enrolled list, and if the last man who got in 
was a Native,.the nomination would be of a Euro¬ 
pean. 

Is it the case that the standard differs for 
Natives and Europeans.?—The standards are the 
same for ail. It is not a qualifying test; it is a 
competition. The rules and subjects of examina¬ 
tion are the same for both classes of candidates. 

Why would you prefer to have candidates 
selected in England?—I was only alluding to 
European candidates. I have no objection to 
Natives being admitted as at present. 

The President. 

You desire to see the principle laid down by 
the Secretary of State enforced, that if Europeans 
are wanted they should be selected in England?— 

Yes. 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahbudin. 

Do you know the reason for the rule which 
gives one vacancy in every three to a Native ?— 
No. 

Mr, Nulkar. 

How is the Accountant General Financial adviser 
to the Local Government ?—Proposals come up 
from local officers. 

The President. 

What proposals ?—Of very many descriptions. 
They may perhaps wish to convert a certain class 

institution, a hospital for instance, into another 
class of institution. They may propose to con¬ 
vert a Government institution into a grant-in-aid 
Institution, and the Accountant General prepares 
» scheme of the cost. 


He interprets the Financial rules for the Local 
Government ?—Yes. 

You are aware tliat Uncovenanted Officers in 
some Provinces occupy the position of- Collectors 
of Districts and Deputy Commissioners ; and if 
they do so without friction, why should they nrit 
in this Department, where the work is all of one 
description ?—I have never served in a non-Regula- 
tion Province, so cannot say. 

We have beard that the examinations for 
European and Native candidates.for this Depart¬ 
ment are different—that one is difficult, and the 
other easy ?—That would not affect the result, 
even if it were so. 

Has it ever happened to your knowledge that 
three or four vacancies occurred at one time, 
and one of them was given to a Native und the 
rest to Europeans, and that they were all ex¬ 
amined on the same papers, and the same system 
of allotting marks was observed ?—I cannot Say. 
Natives do not compete with Europeans, so that it 
does not matter how difficult or how easy the 
papers atse. 

Mr. Fernandez. 

In speaking of Natives, do you include domi¬ 
ciled Europeans and Eurasians ?—I did not mean 
to do 80 . 

Do you look upon them as Europeans ?—I do 
not think we have any Eurasians or Anglo-Indians 
in the Enrolled list; but 1 think that the remarks 
I have made as regards Natives would apply to 
them, 

Do you see any reason for excluding Eurasians 
from these competitions ?— No. Under my 
scheme Eurasians and Natives would all come in 
as Chief Superintendents, 

Mr. i Sinkinson, 

Does not the Accountant General do positively 
the same work as regards the Local Government as 
the Finance Member does in regard to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India?—I should say so. In the case 
of Bombay, he does. 

If he had only to advise in such matters as the 
reduction of salt duty, as was suggested to you, 
his work would be very light ?—I should say so. 

The President. 

Have you anything further to add ?—No, 
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Examination of Godrezji D. Padamji, Esq., b.a., Supernumerary Assistant Accountant General. 


The President . 


The President —contd. 


Iirfi*. When did you take your degree?—In 1876, 

- and obtained my first appointment in the Depavfc- 

A eewm ta. m ent a few months after. I entered the Depart- 
Section III. meat by nomination, not by competition. 

O, D. Padamji, Esq. Other graduates obtained appointments by no- 

- minafcion about the same time—did they not ?—I 

believe only two. The two other Natives in 
the Department obtained their appointments by 
competition! 


and not a Financial adviser. As'the account and 
audit work is not of a high order, so as to require 
exceptional ability or to necessitate remuneration 
at the rate of Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 8,000, I see Off 
reason why the appointments should not be held 
by Uncovenanted Officers. It is true that the 
Accountant General comes into contact irith 
officers of all classes; but I do not see how tttfe 
affects the question, for he is bound by rules and 
orders, and cannot contravene them. 


In what grade did you entpr the Department ?-— 
As a Probationer on Rs. 200. 

How long were you a Probationer ?—It was 
more than three years before I got promotion, 
although it-was certified that I was fit for pro¬ 
motion after I had been 14 months in the 
Department. 

Promotion was very slow in your Department ? 
—Yes. Even now I am a Supernumerary in the 
lower grade. 

On the reorganization of the Department you 
were put in as Supernumerary ?—Yes. 

And.the Europeans who entered the Depart¬ 
ment after you are also Supernumeraries ?—Yes. 

Qwingtothat reorganization of the Depart¬ 
ment very few appointments have been made in 
recent years?—-Yes, for about seven years there 
were none. 

The Supernumeraries are treated as Proba¬ 
tioners ?—Yes, because they take the place of 
Probationers; the four Supernumeraries aud the 
fobr Probationers make eight, the sanctioned 
number of Probationers. 

In what Departments have yon been principally- 
employed ?—1 have had charge of almost every 
Department, except Resource aud Budget. I have 
had to act for officers on leave. 

Will you give us your views regarding the 
organization of the Account Department ?—I do 
not thick we want Civilians in this Department 
presumably as financiers. Civilians are superior 
to Account Officers because of their intimate 
knowledge of the administrative Departments, 
and on that ground the post of Financial Secretary 
must be held by a Covenanted Civilian ; but mere 
account experience or an intimate knowledge 
of the Financial Codes and of bookkeeping will 
not make a man a financier, and therefore service 
in the Department is of no advantage as a train¬ 
ing for Civilians who are to. be charged with finan¬ 
cial 'duties. The appointment of Accountant 
General is supposed to carry with it the duties of 
Financial adviser to Government and Accountant, 
but the fact is that all the finance work is done 
by fetiB Finance Member of the Government of 
India. 


Does the Local Government or the Govern¬ 
ment of India regulate the Abkari ?—I believe 
it is left to the Local Government Subject to 
certain restrictions, some of which I have just 
mentioned; but the Accountant General has no 
voice in the matter. He has nothing to do with 
administrative matters. He is simply an Account 
adviser ; he has hard-and-fast rules, and baa pimply 
to apply them strictly. 

Do you know how far the Local Government 
has initiative power in matters of Abkari?—It 
depends on the nature of the change they make. 
Any radical changes would, I think, require the 
sanction of the Government of India. * 

Supposing the Local Government desires to 
expend money on any particular Deparfcmen fc, does 
it, before taking any action, consult'the Account¬ 
ant General as to ways and means ?—To a cer¬ 
tain extent it does. 

- When expenditure has to be made which is 
not covered by the annual Budget, who gives 
advice as to the ways and means available 
Local Government may deal with its local re¬ 
sources just as it likes, subject to the restrictions 
just mentioned. 

And if it wishes .to expend money for a purpose 
for which a Budget provision has not been 
made, to whom does it apply for information 
whether funds are available?—To the Account¬ 
ant General. 

He would advise whether the money could be 
taken from one source and applied to another ?— 
Yes, he would, if he were consulted by Govern¬ 
ment; the heads of the Administrative Depart¬ 
ments affected would, I think, ‘be first consulted 
as to the proposed changes. 

We were informed in Bengal that the Local 
Government, having estimated its requirements, 
applied to the Accountant General for informa¬ 
tion as to the means at its disposal, and the Ac¬ 
countant General made a forecast of whafc waa 
available for the ensuing year, and it Was front 
that forecast that the Budget Estimates were 
sanctioned. Is that so in Bombay?—Ido not 
know whafc the Accountant General's duties are 
in that respect. 


No Local Government: can impose taxes nor 
make any change in the existing system of re- 
YeMKK.inaoagement, borrow or lend money, and 
so on, without the sanction of the Government of 
India, *o that the Accountant General is merely 
an adviser from an account or audit point of vi$w, 


Mr. Sin.kin.aon. 

Has he power or authority to modify thfc 
local Budget?—'If he finds that the receipts 
have been under-estimated, or the expenditure 
has been over-estimated, it is bis duty ttF^nquire 
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into the matter by reference to the officers ^con¬ 
cerned, bat he is not to enter or alter any figure 
without authority from the Local Government. 

Does the Financial Department leave him 
power to suggest financial alterations in the local 
Budget ?—l'es. 

Do yon know in how many case^ the Local 
Government has accepted his suggestions?—I can¬ 
not @ay. 

The President. 

What is your next point ?—I wish to point out 
that we do not want men of special ability or 
intelligence for bookkeeping, audit, and account 

work. 

You consider that. Civilians are unnecessary in 

any.branch of the Department?—Yes; they are 
oostly and unnecessary., I have nothing to say 
against them, but I think their proper sphere of 
usefulness is administration, and that if they were 
not attracted by the pay, they would not forego 
the wore interesting woTk of administration for 
the monotonous duties of an Account office. 

Do you consider that the Accounts Department 
. is the most highly paid of all Uneovenanted De¬ 
partments ?—In the higher grades it is. 

Do you know why it is that the Department is 
so highly paid ?—No, except perhaps because of 
the responsible nature of the work. 

You say the work of the Department does not 
require, very much talent?—Yes. The greater 
portion of it is pure routine and mechanical work ; 
ind if the Codes were simplified, the work would 
be much easier, and friction between officers of 
the Department and officers of other Departments 
would be in a great measure avoided. 

Are you sufficiently acquainted with the his¬ 
tory of the Department to say whether Jt has 
been found necessary to import into it gentlemen 
who have received a training in English Account 
offices?—-No, I am not. 

Is it your opinion that audit duty is of a kind 
which can be easily learned ?—It requires at least 
a Couple of years’ traiuiag. 

Do you think a couple of years* training suffi¬ 
cient to make a man a competent Accountant ?— 
Not quite competent. Of course the more expe¬ 
rience one has, the more efficient he becomes. 

ria*ve you ever had charge outside 

audit ?“—No. 

'She outside audit is an important branch of the 
Apartment; it is the auditing by this Depart¬ 
ment of the accounts of other Departments, such 
as the accounts of the Administrator General and 
the High Court ?—Yes. 

Have you.seen anything of account work as 
done by professional Accountants ?—No; I have 
dot. 

Do you see any difference in the work of Na¬ 
tive and European Accountants employed in the 

Department ?—I am unable to form an opinion. 
Excluding the two Probationers, there are only 
fdwr Natives.on the Enrolled list. I have worked* 


The President*—contd. 

with two of them, both of them Bengalis, and 
senior to myself. 

Do you personally find any difficulty in doing 
the work?—Noqe. 

Have any complaints been made of the way in 
which you do your work?—None have reached 
me. 

What do you think of the present system of 
appointments to the Enrolled grades?—It is a 
good one if the selections are carefully made. 

Is it desirable to have the competition limited 
to a few persons?—1 would prefer, to have six 
men to select from. 

Why not have unlimited competition amongst 
men possessing certain educational qualifications 
and guarantees of respectability?—^! think in an 
open competition the Europeans would have no 
chance. 

But suppose the present system of separate 
examinations is maintained ?—If the candidates 
were equally respectable, I see no reason for limit¬ 
ing the c'ompetion, except that unlimited compe¬ 
tition would increase the nork of the Examiners 
considerably. 

Do you see any reason why Europeans and 
Natives should not compete together ?—Except 
that the Europeans would be nowhere, 1 do not. 

Why should not the Natives have all the places 
if they can win them?—I think it desirable to 
have some Europeans in the office. I myself 
would like to have 'some Europeans to work with. 

Why?—I cannot give any precise reason. 

Are not Natives generally very good Mathe¬ 
maticians ?—Yes ; they are. 

And very good Accountants ?- —Yes; they have 
a particular aptitude for accounts. 

Do you know whether it ,is t,he casg that in 
Mercantile offices here nearly aJJ tfie Account¬ 
ants are Nati ves ?—No; I <brt, 0 t know foreertain. 
I think that in one or 0 £ the Banks the Sub- 
Accountants are Eur n p ean3> 

Are thg$ gentlemen training for the higher 
Po®t e k the Bank ?—Yea ; I believe so. 

Generally sppaking, is it not . the case that in 
this city the majority of the Accountants in Mer¬ 
cantile firms are Natives?—I cannot say with 
certainty. 

Do you see any reason why Chief Superintend¬ 
ents should not be promoted into the Enrolled 
grades of the Department?—No; I do not see 
any reason. It would rather increase the efficiency 
of the Department by having experienced men in 
the Enrolled grade. 

If you were asked to recommend a new Scheme 
of appointments to this Department what would 
you. recommend ?—I would- suggest ‘the. abolition 
of some-of the higher paid appointments ranging 
from Rs. 600 to Re. 2,000, and would increase the 
number of appointments on snialler pay, Bay, 
Rs. 500 for routine work,-half of which’ I would 
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give to Chief Superintendents and half to well edu¬ 
cated young gentlemen, who should work their way 
up as Probationers, members of the two classes 
being promoted alternately. It is advisable to 
have new blood in the Department now and then, 
and at the same time experienced men. From the 
Ks. 500 grade promotion should only be given to 
men who showed themselves qualified for higher 
duties than routine work. 

In what grade do the Chief ' Superintendents 
usually enter the Department?—Some have risen 
from the Clerical Service ; others from the Sub¬ 
ordinate Accounts. Of course they have all to 
pass through the Subordinate Accounts Service. 

How is the Subordinate Accounts Service re¬ 
cruited ?—Parti) by promotion from the Clerical 
Branch, and partly by n ^ruination from other 
offices. 

Who makes the nominations ?—The Account¬ 
ants General, but they are subject to approval by 
the Comptroller General. 

• Tlie Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Kazi Skahbudin. 

You have had nothing to do with the prepara¬ 
tion of the Budget ?—No, but 1 know the rules. 

Who supplies the information from which the 
Budget is prepared?—We get ready prepared 
Budgets from the District Officers. They are re¬ 
viewed carefully by the Accountant General, as 
already explained by me. 

Is any payt of the Accountant General's office 
responsible for cash transactions?—We make cash 
payments to a certain limit to officers serving 
iu the town of Bombay. 

Om- w*;iraet8 and bills • proposed by the reci¬ 
pients'?.—Yes, To a certain limit the payment is 
in.cash, and beyond that limit by cheques issued on 
Bombay Bank. The officer who makes these 
paymeinSrip the officer in charge of the' Pre-audit 
Depart ment, one of the gazetted Assistants. 
He signs the cheque*. 


The Department has large cash transaction? 
with the Banks ?—Not quite in cask, but by trans¬ 
fers by bills drawn on Treasures or other Presi¬ 
dencies. 

Mr. Nulkar. 

Seeing that the items of revenue and expen¬ 
diture in the Budget are based on the reports 
sent in by local officers, do you mean to say that 
they are revised in your office ? For instance, 
would you revise an AUkari revenue statement 
prepared by the Abkari Commissioner?—We 
should ask for any explanation that was required. 
The Budgets are chiefly reviewed by the Account¬ 
ant General. 

From such information as he has ?—Yes. 

Why are you afraid that in a free and unlimited 
competition Europeans would not succeed?— 
There would be a good deal of cramming; and as 
Natives ore more prone to cramming, they will 
certainly get the best places. 

Could not the examinations be conducted so as 
to prevent cramming?—I think you cannot pre¬ 
vent cramming. I don't suppose any system of 
examination can overcome the difficulty satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Not by insisting on higher qualifications ?— 
I do not think Europeans would have any chance 
in an examination held in India. 

Mr. Fernandez. 

Do you see any reason why the Account 
Department should not be recruited from the 
Revenue Service Officers ?—It would be a very 
good tiling if we could have some Deputy Col¬ 
lectors in the Department. They would be found 
very useful. 

Can you say whether European Superintendents 
are better than Natives?—Some of our European 
Superintendents are very good, and.some of the 
Natives are also. Of course there are exceptions 
both amongst Europeans and Natives. As & rule, 
they all work very well in the Department. 

The President. 

Have you anything further to add ?—N*. 


• WitueSs No. XXII— 10th July 1887. 

Examination of J.' W. H. Sand Es q-. Chie£ Superintendent, 1st Class. 
The President The P res *dent —contd. 


Are you a European born and educated in 
Europe ?—Yes. 

When did you enter the Service?—In 18P>£, 
and left it agaiu and returned to it in 1868, since 
when I have been continuously employed in it. 
I entered it first of all as a temporary Bookkeeper. 
The accounts were several years in arrears, and I 
was engaged to write them up. I left because I 
did not get a permanent appointment to my liking. 
When I returned to the Department in 1868, I got 
an acting appointment, and in 1 869 I received a 
permanent appointment in the Punjab office as 
1st class clerk at the bottom of the Subordinate 
Accounts Service. I was subsequently transferred 
to the North-West as Superintendent for a year, 
and then I returned to the Punjab. After a few 


years in the Pfrnjab, I went to Assam as duet 
Assistant, having been specially selected to help 
the Comptroller to start the new office in 1674; 
whilst in Assam I acted three times as-Comptroller 
(once for 4$ months), aod in 1881 I was transfer¬ 
red to Bombay. 

How came it that you were so frequently trans¬ 
ferred ?—On promotion chiefly. 1 made friends 
with my superior officers, and they wanted me to 
follow them. My last transfer (that to Bombay) 
was made by the Government of India. My 
present salary is Rs. 600 rising to Re, 800. I- 
am Chief Superintendent, 1st class, the only one 
in India. 

The Chief Superintendents are not now members 
of the Enrolled grade ?—No ; we are a separate 
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cadre, the promise made to us by Government in 
1&62 not bavin" been fulfilled. 

There was a change of system then ?—Yes. 
For 11 or 12 years there was no promotion 
from the Subordinate Service to the Chief Super, 
intendents. 

The pay of the higher grades of Chief Superin¬ 
tendents is higher than that received by Enrolled 
Officers in the lowest grade?—Yes. 

Will you kindly give us your views as to the 
organization of the Department?—We do not 
want an Enrolled list at all. We have a new • 
service organized a few years ago, called the 
Subordinate Accounts office, consisting of selected 
men from the Clerical staff admitted on account 
of their aptitude in accounts. They are a large 
staff in India, consisting of 146 men ; and if they 
cannot officer the Department, the Financial De¬ 
partment cannot be officered at all. Young men 
brought in fresh from school and knowing nothing 
of accounts only obstruct the work. 

• To what officers is the first audit entrusted ?— 
The work is done by the clerks, of whom some 
are in the Subordinate Accounts Service and the 
others in the Clerical staff. 

Who review the audit ?-*-The review of 
audit is performed by the . Superintendents, all 
of whom are in the Subordinate Accounts Service, 
and by the gazetted staff, from the Deputy Ac¬ 
countant General downwards. 

The Deputy Accountant General, the Assistant 
Accountants General, and the Chief Superintend¬ 
ents finally pass all the work of their Depart¬ 
ments, except that which the rules require should 
jo to the Accountant General for orders. 

You have worked a great deal with Natives 
in the Department ?—Yes. 

The greater number of the officers in the Sub¬ 
ordinate Account Service are Natives ?—Yes. 
The Clerical staff is chiefly Native. 1 believe, if 
you use the expression iu the statutory sense, the 
whole of the Subordinate Account and Clerical 
staff am Natives. Taking all India together in 
the Subordinate Accounts Service, rather more than 
half are Asiatic Natives. In the Subordinate 
Civil Accounts, there are 6 non-domiciled Eu¬ 
ropeans, 14 domiciled Europeans, 40 Eurasians, 
SO Hindus, 1 Mahomedan, and 2 Pam is. 

You have seen a good deal of the work of the 
different classes employed ?—Yes. 

Do they all work pretty equally well ?—Na¬ 
tives, I think, do their work personally as well as 
anybody ; they are not so good in working a 
branch. By personally I mean that they do their 
own work thoroughly, but do not drive the ma¬ 
chine so well. They do too much of themselves. 
For steadiness and application they are not sur¬ 
passed. We had an instance of this in a Super- 
intendent in the Budget Department who died 
last year, and practically the Budget Department 
died with him. 

Are you thrown a good deal in contact with 
the Accountant General?—Yes. In addition to 
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the Department entrusted to me, ray duties in¬ 
clude the general supervision of the establish¬ 
ments, which work 'brings me* much into contact 
with the Accountant General. . I am also one of 
the outside auditors, and see him often in that 
capacity. 

Do you see a good deal of the work done by the 
Accountant General ?—Yes. 

Does it involve any financial knowledge as 
apart from accounting knowledge ?—- Decidedly 
it does. 

In what particulars ?—} should say that a Civi¬ 
lian with a good acquaintance with district work 
was better - qualified for that position than a man 
who has worked up through the office. He is 
generally an officer who lias had judicial work, 
which is a great help to him in interpreting the 
Codes. 

Is it necessary that the Accountant General 
should have been trained in the branches of the 
Department which are committed to .members of 
the Enrolled grade?—I think it is desirable. 

How long should he have been so trained?— 
Not very long—2 or 3 years. 

Do you consider that pure audit and account 
work is work, which requires considerable special 
training?—I think so, and that is why I say the 
men who do that work should be recruited from 
the Subordinate Accounts Service, It requires 
practical and methodical duties and accuracy. 

It also requires a thorough knowledge of the 
systems of account?—“Yes, 

As outside Auditor is it your duty to advise the 
Departments whose accounts you audit as to the 
forms in which their accounts should be kept?— 
Not necessarily, but in Bombay suggestions have 
been made by' myself and fellow Auditor which 
have generally been gladly accepted by the offices 
audited. 

Does not the form in which thej r are kept con¬ 
duce very much" to the accuracy or otherwise 
in which they are kept and to facility for refer¬ 
ence f-y-Yes. 

In the course of your outside, audits have -you 
seen much of unofficial auditing ?—Yes. ’ 

W.as it satisfactory?—Not always, An unoffi¬ 
cial audit never can be quite satisfactory in my 
opinion, because Government audit is a continuous 
audit, and the Auditor is not hampered with the 
consideration that the fee is incommensurate 
with the time expended on the audit, or the 
apprehension that any remarks he might make 
might give offence and deprive him of the work 
on a future occasion; and because the Government 
Auditor had the benefit of assistance in the De¬ 
partment, and would neither make an ill-considered 
objection nor pass a doubtful item without con¬ 
sulting a coileag’ue and his official superior. 

You consider that one of the best ways. oi 
manning the Department is to bring in jnen to th< 
Subordinate Service and promote them ?—Yes. 

How would you fill the Presidency Paymaster 
ship ?—Either by one of the^e promoted men o 
a junior Civilian. 
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Would one of these promoted men be compe¬ 
tent to fulfil the duties of the appointment?— 
I have had charge of the Department myself, 
and I am one of these promoted men. 

Have you had experience of Natives in that 
particular Department ?—Yes; I know Mr. Ray. 
He did his work very well. 

Would promoted officers perform the duties of 
the Currency Department satisfactorily ?«—Our 
knowledge is not so useful there. A Treasury 
Officer or a young Civilian would do as well for 
that Department as anybody. 

What would be the -advantage of having a* 
young Civilian ?—His revenue and judicial train¬ 
ing. 

With regard to Accountant Generalships?— 
I think they ought, as a rule, to.be held by Cove¬ 
nanted Civilians, because the promoted men would 
not, except in very exceptional cases, be of suffi¬ 
ciently high social standing. ■ - 

The Hoh'ble Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahbudin. 

Why not ?—The position of a Covenanted Civi¬ 
lian in India is distinct in itself, and no Unoove- 
nanted man could secure that position. 

. Are you aware that many of the Judges of the 
High Court are Unco vena n ted men ?—Yes, but 
they are .Judges of the High Court, and they 
belong to the legal profession; 

You say Natives are not. generally so efficient 
as supervisors. Have any yet been appointed to 
supervising posts and failed •?—Yes. I have 
known many such cases here and elsewhere. 

When they were men whose nominations had 
been made after careful selection ?—Yes, most 
careful selection. 

Most Treasuries are in charge of Deputy Col¬ 
lectors who are Natives ; what are their short¬ 
comings ?—They do not understand the rules of 
our Department or work their men so well as 
Europeans do. 1 am now referring only to the 
Presidency proper. There are in Sind three 
excellent Treasury Officers, of whom two are 
Hindus and one is a Goanese. 1 do not know why 
these officers .are so much better than Treasury 
Officers in Bombay, but I c-an say that my opin¬ 
ion is shared by Mr. Bedford, the Chief Superin¬ 
tendent, who inspects Treasuries. 

How long have you been in the Bombay 
office ?—Six years. 

How many instances have you known of the 
failure of Natives in posts of supervision?—Three 
or four iu Bombay. 

Were the men removed in consequence of their 
failure ?—No'. 

Mr. flulliar. 

Do you say that District Treasuries are not 
properly managed by Deputy Collectors and Ac¬ 
countants ?—There is certainly room for very 
grewt, improvement. 

Has that been pointed out by your Department 
to Collectors ?—Oh, yes, constantly. 


Mr. Fernandez. 

Are you aware that Deputy Collectors have 
other duties besides accounting?—Yes; it is one 
of the defects of the system, hub we have no 
such things as Treasury Officers properly so ealled N . 
The-remedy I would suggest for this defect is 
sending out men from the Department 'to 
Treasury offices, if it could be managed,‘and taking 
them back again in a higher grade; but I believe 
such a remedy could not be applied in practice. 

The President. 

Have you any other observations to offer ? 

[The witness read the following Note.] 

The chief point upon which I wish to give 
evidence is the want of consideration shown in 
the present rules of the Financial Department to 
tlie claims of the subordinate grades in our 
several offices of Civil Account. As the rules 
now stand, an officer who enters the “ Clerical 
Staff y> or the “ Subordinate Accounts Service }> 
of any of the offices may possibly rise to 1 the 
position of a Chief Superintendent, but no matter 
how well lie may be qualified for such an appoint¬ 
ment by his education or ability as an‘ Accountant, 
or by his local knowledge and experience, he 
cannot enter the Enrolled list, which, with the 
exception of three or four appointments reserved 
for the Civil Service, is entirely recruited by 
youths of inexperience—in other words, by young 
men of education no doubt, but of no proved 
merit or ability as Accountants or Auditors. 
Before the Department was first organized in 1862 
(see Resolution No. 8-t, dated ISJth May), the 
principal appointments were reserved for members 
of the Covenanted Civil Service, but a consider¬ 
able number of well-paid offices were held by 
Uncovenanted men, who in tlie lower grades of the 
different offices had shown an aptitude for account 
or audit work. In t8&2 there were apparently 
eleven such appointments, besides the officers- 
drawing less than Rs. 71>0 a month. All these 
men and the Civilians then employed were includ¬ 
ed in the tfrirolled or Classified list in the three 
upper classes, while a 4th class was formed of the 
“ junior grades in the Central office at Calcutta 
“and the Chief Assistants in the principal local 
“ offices , >} and it was stated that, “as a rule, 
“every one should serve‘for a pertain time in this 
“class (i.e., class IV) in the Central otiice at 
“ Calcutta, so as to be instructed in the system of 
“ Accounts and Budget Estimates ; ” end further 
that, “ in addition to these established classes, 
“there will be a class of apprentices or proba- 
“ tioners, at salaries not exceeding Rs. 250 a 
“ month, consisting of youths who will be taken 
“on trial, and from these the established classes 
“will be principally recruited as vacancies occur/- 
This order led to considerable alarm in the 
different offices, as it was thought that all the 
offices would be shorn of their prize appointments, 
and that in future none would be able to rise to 
these unless they were fortunate enoug'h to bo 
appointed to the probationary class at Calcutta, 

I was in the Punjab at tlie time these orders were 
issued, and I well remember the strong feeling 
of dissatisfaction which existed among the senior 
men of that office. Representations were, how¬ 
ever, made to the Government of India, and a 
most, comforting assurance was given- that every¬ 
body had mistaken the scope of the orders. ’ The 
Resolution No. bG., dated 29th August 1862, is 
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not given in exfemo in the collection of papers 
lately printed by the Government of India, but 
was published 'in the Calcutta Gazette , dated 30th 
August 1862, and it was as follows: “His 
“ Excellency the Governor General in Council 
“observes that a general impression seems to 
“exist that the prospects' of clerks will be 
injuriously affected by' the Resolution of last 
“ May, and that they will no longer be eligible 
“ to the higher posts to which they have, hitherto 
“.looked forward. This impression is erroneous. 

“ All the clerks who may be able to qualify 
“ themselves for higher employment will continue 
“to possess the same* title as hitherto to such 
“ advancement as they may. deserve. The Chief 
“ Assistants in the several offices sire all admitted 
“ into the classified grades, and tlie Resolution 
“ provides that the report of the head of the 
** office in which a vacancy (Kjcnrs shall be , consi- 
“dered before such vacancy be filled up. It will 
“.thus be -in the power of the head of an office 
« to recommend any of his clerks tor promotion 
“ to the Chief Aesistantships and for admission 
“.into the classified grades.” 

This very clear pro.mise was, however, a dead 
letter almost from the time it was made. This 
serious allegation is one which I should not feel 
justified in putting forward ori my own respon¬ 
sibility, though it agrees with my recollection of 
matters; but l can refer the Commission lo the 
high authority of the late Comptroller General, 
Mr. E. F. Harrison ,—ride paragraphs-11 ami 12 of 
his letter No. 1711, dated 14th March 1877 (page 
36 of the collection of papers). There can, I 
think, be no doubt that, the non-fulfilment of this 
promise has had a most- disastrous effect on the 
Account Department. Shorn of aJl its chief 
prizes, it became one of the least attractive of all 
Ttepartrntnts instead of one of the m«*st at tiaci ’.yc, 
and the personnel of the office establishmcn^C "o 
doubt, deterioraiett in consequence, while the 
Gazetted staff certainly did not improve. To 
quote from Mr.. Harrison “Instead of men of 
“groat experience as Superintendents of the 
«principal sections of their offices,” the Account¬ 
ants General were given “mfere beginners,” and 
1 may venture to add that, instead of th* Superin¬ 
tendents being able to refer for advice . and 
guidance to Gazetted Officers of greater experience 
than themselves, they have had their onerous 
duties increased by having to explain abstruse 
technicalities to these “mere beginners;” in other 
words, to act as their tutors. 

However, in 18S0, when it. was decided to again 
reserve the appointment, of Accountant General 
for the Covenanted Civil Service, a partial resti¬ 
tution was made to tlie Subovdinato Service by 
the creation of a new class of Chief Clerks, or, as 
they are now called. Chief Superintendents; the 
restitution was, ho w- 
In 1865, after the amalgamation ever, a very partial 
of the Audit and Account i-Jfieee, one> only eight 
appointiiicnls were 
cron ted against 
thirty-five (or more) 
taken away in 1862; 
and these eight offi¬ 
ces are outside the 
“ Enrolled list, ” 
quit e contrary to the 
promise of August 


e Department stood thus 

Class 1 . 

. 5 

„ It . 

7 

„ HI • 

. 5 

„ IV . 

. 11 

„ v . 

. 24 


52 

Civilians in 18G2 . 

17 

Vucovenanted 

’. 35 


The President —contd. - 

1862, that if an officer on the recommendation 
of the head of his office was appointed Chief 
Assistant, he was also to be admitted into the 
classified grades (now called the Enrolled list), 
and could rise to the maximum of class I 
(Rs. 2,000)j if thought fit for such advancement. * 
While under the rules of 1880, the maximum to 
which a Chief Superintendent cau rise is Rs. 800 • 
and however efficient an officer may be who has 
risen to this point, he must expect over and 
over again to be superseded by youthful students 
from school as part of the recognized system 
•of his Department; for to quotd from paragraph 
17 of the orders printed at page 62 of the- 
selecfion of papers: “Without the previous' 
approval of Her Majesty's Government, no one 
who is not a Covenanted Civil Servant will be 
admitted to the Enrolled list otherwise than as pre¬ 
scribed in paragraph 24”—that is, by n6mination 
under the age of 25 for a competition with .two 
other youthful nominees. When first organized in 
1862, the Department was divided into two main 
divisions — 

Ja/—(Jlerks doing the routine or mechanical 
work. 

2nd —Assistants either,doing or in training 
for doing the more important .-and 
responsible works. But these divU 
sions have since been sub-divided until 
we have no less than five divisions :— 

* hi - The Clerical Staff. 

2nd —The Subordinate Accounts Service. 

3rd —The Chief Superintendent. 

4th —The Enrolled List. 

5th —The Reserved Appointments for the 
Civil Service. 

Tim Clerical staff is, subject to an ixWatiorinl 
. test on first appointment, under the patronage of 
the head of the office, and So, too, is the “ Sub-, 
ordinate Accounts Service”; but each appoint¬ 
ment thereto is required to be made on six months' 
probation, and to be reported to the Comptroller 
General with the reasons for the selection made, 
and a confidential report is annually sent to that 
officer regarding each member of the Service (C. 
A. Code, Chapter 70, Rule 28). The Chief Super¬ 
intendents are selected from the. “ Subordinate 
Accounts Service” somewhat in accordance with 
the promise made m 1862; they are gazetted, and, 
being generally men of great experience, they are 
called upon to perform duties more onerous than 
those entrusted to any but the most experienced 
Enrolled Officers. 

The work of the Account Department is of a 
highly technical character, and cannot bo properly 
performed by inexperienced officers; and now that 
we are securing the services of a better class ot* 
men for a selected “Subordinate Accounts Service,” 
into which senior clerks of no great promise are 
not allowed to enter by reason of their seniority, 
there is no necessity for superseding the members 
of this Service by introducing “ Probationers” for 
recruiting the Enrolled list. The proper place for 
introducing young men of education and of no 
experience is, in my opinion, the bottom of the 
“Subordinate Accounts Service,” which would 
then be able to recruit all offices in the Department 
which are not reserved for the Covenanted Civil 
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Service. An officer appointed to the a Subordi¬ 
nate Accounts 'Service/' whether by nomination or 
selection from the Clerical staff, would then be 
trained in a most effectual manner for the work 
he is required to do. He would, first of all, per¬ 
form the duties of a senior clerk ; then those of a 
junior Superintendent^ if he showed any aptitude 
for such work, and acquired the necessary technical 
knowledge. He would no doubt rise to be a senior 
Superintendent, and when thought fit for the 
independent work of a Gazetted Officer would be 
recommended by the head of -the office for the 
post of Chief Assistant (or Superintendent) in 
accordance with the promise of ISfiii, and would 
he able to rise to any position in the Department 
for which he was considered fit. 

The higher offices of the Department, such as 
the Accountant General, should in my opinion be 
held either by exceptionally good men selected 
from the Enrolled list or by Covenanted Civil 
Servants. The training which the Civil Servant 
receives in the Revenue and other Administrative 
Departments is no doubt most useful to any one 
employed at the head of an Accounts offiee, and will 
■ always give a Covenanted ' Civil Servant a great 
advantage over an Unrolled Officer, particular¬ 
ly over one'who has not been trained as a Super¬ 
intendent, or who has not had the advantage of 
being deputed on Treasury inspection work ; and 
I think in arranging for the future officering of 
the Department, there is no necessity to continue 
to supersede trained and experienced Superintend¬ 
ents by “ mere beginnerson the theory that 
these young men must hold a higher social status 
than an or-clerk, because at some distant future 


be open to them if the Enrolled list ceased to be 
recruited by f< Probationers 33 placed oyer the heads 
of the Chief Superintendents. The question seems 
a fair one, and may, 1 think, be' answered in the 
affirmative. It must be’ remembered that the 
demand on the Service will be a very limited one, 
amounting, perhaps, to one or two officers per 
annum, and I believe it is quite capable of meeting 
such a demand, it having since 1880 furnished 
approved men for the new appointments of Chief 
Superintendents, now twelve in number j but - it 
would be unfair to treat the present establish¬ 
ments as a fair criterion of the class of men which 
would be attracted to an open service. Our offices, 
one and all, have suffered from the crushing weight 
of 18 years of supersession, and are only now 
beginning to feel the advantages of the orders of 
1880. The benefits of the (< Subordinate Accounts 
Service-” organization will not be fully realized 
until some of the senior men have retired, and "the 
selected young men of good promise, who have 
been appointed during the last few years, gain 
more experience, and make their presence in the 
Department felt. 

What is the average period which it takes a 
man who enters the Department at the bottom of 
the subordinate list to become a Chief Superin¬ 
tendent ?—It varies. Sometimes it takes 20 
years. It took me from 1809 to 1874; but then 
I was not a Chief Superintendent, but a Chief 
Assistant until 1881, when the title of my Assam 
appointment was altered. 

Are Chief Superintendents appointed by eelec- 

on ?—Yes. 


• lime the “beginner” raav be raised to the posi- 

•tion of an Accountant General. . Nowadays a man may pass through the Subor- 

dinate Service much quicker than he could for- 
It may perhaps be asked whether the present merly ?—Yes. 
members of tlie “Subordinate Accounts Service ” 

are fit for the gazetted appointments which would Have you anything further to add ?—No. 

Sittings at Madras. 

Witness No. XXIII— 9th dugust 1S87. 

Examination of C. Hall, Esq., Chief Superintendent, in charge of the Presidency Audit Department. 
The President , The President— g ontd. 

To what class do you belong?—I am a Statu- induce very good men to come into the Depart- 
tory Native. I was educated in India. My meat. That is the only question that now seems 
father was a European in the local Army. At the to be agitating Chief Superintendents, 
time of his death he was Deputy Assistant Comp¬ 
troller of Ordnance. I entered the Department Would not a Chief Superintendent appointed 
in the late General Treasury, what is now called tbs lowest of the Enrolled grades suffer loss 

the Heseryc Treasury. In I860 I was trans- P a y ?■—Yes, and I am’ told that is the 

ferred to the. Accountant General’s office as Deputy difficulty in the way of promoting them. 

Manager in the Revenue Department on Rs. 100. 

In 1862, when the Accountant -General's office Does the work done by the Assistant Account* 
was organized, I was Uncovenanted Accountant ants General differ at all from the work done by 
to the Public Works Department in that office, the Chief Superintendents ?—No; the work I 
and was confirmed in that appointment in 1885. am doing now was formerly done by the Assistant 
I am now in charge of the Presidency Audit De- Accountant General. 


partment in the Accountant General’s office. 

What do you think of the present constitution 
of the Department.?'—As organized in 1880, it 
appears to be very fair for all parties concerned. 
That organization has placed the Chief Superin¬ 
tendents in a grade by themselves. 

Is it desirable to promote Chief Superintend¬ 
ents to the upper grades ?—I think it would 


What do you think of the present system of 
recruiting the Enrolled grades; does it give the 
Department satisfactory men*?—*-1 am not* in a 
position to speak with certainty, but I think the 
order of 1871 confines it to men who have jmssed 
a certain examination. So far as Madras is con¬ 
cerned, I am not aware that any man appointed to 
the Enrolled grade has been examined. I know 
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that one Native entered the Enrolled grade by 
nomination. 

How did lie do his work ?—-Tolerably fairly j 
but he’failed in his final examination, and had to 
leave the Department. He is now in the Reve¬ 
nue Settlement. Lately a Madras Native can¬ 
didate has been one of the three examined for the 
Enrolled grade, but he was unsuccessful, and the 
appointment was secured by a Pared gentleman. 

Would you have a larger number of nominations 
for competition than three?—The larger the field 
of selection, the better. 

Do you see any reason for limiting tho number 
of Natives in the upper grades of the Department ? 
•—I do not think there should be an excess of 
Natives, but there should be a fair proportion. 

Why is there any necessity for limiting the 
number ?—Yes, because there are some officers who 
are frequently brought by their official duties in 
contact with Europeans, and it would be well 
that those officers should be Europeans themselves. 

What appointments in the Accountant General's 
office of this Presidency would it be in "your opi¬ 
nion undesirable to appoint Natives to ?—The Ac¬ 
countant General and Deputy Accountant General 
should certainly not be Natives, because, having 
to deal with so many officers of different classes, 
the relations of that Department with other De¬ 
partments would be more likely to be free from 
friction if these officers were Europeans. 

Do you see any reason why the Accountant 
Generalship should 'be reserved for Covenanted 
Civilians ?—-.1 think the training which a Cove¬ 
nanted Civilian gets is of a higher and more 
varied kind than that of an officer in the Ac¬ 
count Department. He usually travels about 
districts and goes into different Departments, 
and thus is perfectly acquainted with many details 
which as Accountant General are of great use to 
him. 

Would you never appoint members of the 
Enrolled grades or TJncoveuanted Civilians to 
this office?—I think exceptional officers might 
have the privilege. 

Mr. White , 

Are not the Chief Superintendentships at the 
present time reserved for Natives of pure Asiatic 
parentage ?—I do not think so. 

While you have been in the office have any 
Eurasians been appointed to the higher Enrolled 


Mr. White —contd. 

offices?-—Yes; in LS75 the Chief Assistants in 
the different offices were put into what in 1880 
became the Enrolled Service. 

They were transferred to the Enrolled grades ?—* 
Yes ; there were only acting appointments and not 
permanent. 

How are. officers selected for the Accountant 
General's office,?—Prior to 1859 the officers were 
all Covenanted men; in 1859 an Uncovenanted 
Officer was sent as Assistant Accountant General 
to the Punjab; in 1865 a Chief Assistant became 
Assistant Accountant General: that gentleman 
was not a Native of India; in 3869 a 1st class 
Superintendent was appointed to that post. 

Were not all these gentlemen Eurasians ?— 
Not from here at any rate. 

During the 27 years you have been in the 
Department have you received any commend¬ 
ation ?— No special commendation that I know 
of. If there were any, it would be confidential. 

It is a fact that you have never been put into 
the grades in w r hich Europeans have been employ¬ 
ed and have risen?—Yes. 

Can you tell mo whether by fixing the salaries 
of the Chief Superintendents above the salaries of 
the lowest of the Enrolled offices the intention was 
to impede or prevent the promotion of Chief 
Superintendents?—There is nothing in the rules 
to lead one to suppose so. They provide that the 
Governor General may appoint any one to any 
appointment he likes. 

Mr. Ramaswami Madaliyar. 

Are there many Eurasians iu the Accountant 
General's office ?— No. 

Has any nomination been made of a Eurasian 
to the Department since the order of 1882 ?—Not 
in this Presidency that I am aware of. 

Mr. White . 

Are you aware that any natural-born subject 
of Her Majesty may go to England to pass the 
examination for the Civil Service ?—Yes. 

Would you have a Zulu as Accountant General 
here ?—If he were a fit person and a Covenanted 
Civilian. 

You think that no race disqualification ought 
to apply?—Yes. The best man should get the 
appointment, no matter what his nationality may be. 
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Examination of El. S. Groves, Esq., 
The President. 


( Lond .), Assistant Accountant General. 

The President —contd. 


Under what circumstances did you enter the 
Accounts Department?—I was born on the Nil- 
giris, where my parents had settled down for 
many years. With the exception of two years 
which were spent at a school at Ootaeainund, I 
was educated entirely in England. I have 
passed both the Oxford and Cambridge (Senior) 
local examinations, taking high places in both ; 


and for my success in the former was offered a ji, s. Grove*, 

scholarship of £80 a year for five years .at - 

Balioi College, Oxford, of which, however, I 
was prevented for special reasons from the 
availing myself. I competed unsuccessfully for 
the Indian Civil Service in 1869 and 1870, on 
the latter occasion standiug 90th on the list: 
and I. may add, as showing what various chances 
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one has to contend with in this examination, that 
had I had the same competitors on the second 
occasion as I had on the first, I should have 
passed with ease, the general average of marks 
obtained being considerably higher in the one 
than m the other. In 1871 I completed my 
B. A. course at the London University, taking 
the degree with honors. 

At the end of 1872 I started for India oh the 
promise of a nomination for the Financial De-* 
partment, and having passed first among nine 
competitors in the prescribed entrance examina¬ 
tion was appointed Assistant to the Accountant 
General, Bombay, which appointment I joined 
in July 1878. After being a month in Bombay 
I was transferred to Lahore in a like capacity, 
and remained there for 18 months. I passed 
both the prescribed Departmental examinations 
within a year of joining. From Lahore I-was 
retransferred to Bombay in April 1875, and 
from Bombay to Madras in July 1876. Here, 
with the exception of two months lately passed at 
Calcutta, 1 have remained ever since {reads )— 

In the course of my past service of 14 years 
I have had charge of nearly every department 
of the office in turn ; and though 1 cannot pretend 
to a thorough knowledge of all the details of" the 
work, I have, I believe, as much acquaintance 
with it as it is possible for an officer to have under 
the present system of appointment. I was for 
many years in charge of. outside audits, that is, 
the audit of important ^^-^ov^rnment ac¬ 
counts outside the office itself; as, for example, 
the Administrator General's, the Official Assign¬ 
ee's, the Government Press', &e., and in this 
capacity had to set in order or entirely to 
recast almost every set of accounts I took 
up. My reports, I may add^ have on several 
occasions received the special commendation of 
Government. Though this work to be done well 
required an intimate knowledge of bookkeeping 
in its fundamental principles, I may say that I 
learnt far more of buokkeeping by the actual 
practice the work gave me than I should ever 
have learnt otherwise. Besides being Outside 
Audit Officer, i have also for nine months acted 
as Inspector of Local Fund Accounts—a most 
arduous and responsible appointment, which now 
comprises the supervision and inspection not 
only of Local Fund Accounts, but of the Special 
Fund and Municipal Accounts of the Presidency. 
While acting in this capacity, 1 drew up, at the 
request of the Accountant General, a scheme for 
the audit of both Special Fund and Municipal 
Accounts, which scheme with some slight mo¬ 
difications is now in operation. I have for 
several years been in charge of the Currency 
office, and from my acquaintance with the work 
was usked by. the Accountant General to draw 
up a Manual of Currency Procedure for the 
guidance of the office, as nothing of the kind 
had previously been published: the Manual, 
which is now in use in the office, has received the 
approval of the Comptroller General, I have on 
several occasions acted as Deputy Accountant 
General; in fact, invariably up to the present' time, 
whenever the office has been vacant, 1 have 
been the senior officer present. It was fully 
expected that I would now again he acting as 
Deputy Accountant General iu consequence of 


the deputation of Mr; Clogsfcoun to Calcutta as 
Comptroller General. Government, however,'have 
decided to bring an outsider, a Madras Civilian, 
into the vacancy, though the officer selected has 
never done a day’s work in the Department 
before, and, whatever his abilities, is quite unfitted 
properly to discharge the duties of an appoint¬ 
ment which requires, more than .any other in ike 
office, a thorough knowledge of the work to be 
supervised and long experience iu the Depart¬ 
ment. 

My reason for recounting my previous services, 
is to show that though I had done well in the 
several departments of office work which I was 
called upon successively to supervise, and though 
1 had already acted cm several previous occa¬ 
sions in this very appointment, yet all these con¬ 
siderations were set aside because a “ Civilian 
vacancy" has arisen ; i. e., t\ Civilian belonging 
to the Department in another Presidency has taken 
leave. On the part of my brother Uncovenanted 
Officers aod myself who entered the Department 
with the fullest expectation of rising in course of 
time to be Accountant General, l feel bound to~ 
protest most emphatically against appointments 
such as these. 

Turning now to the main question before the 
Commission, namely, whether the present con¬ 
stitution of the Department is satisfactory, and, if 
not, what would be the best mode of recruiting it 
in future, I lmve no hesitation in saying, as far 
as my opinion has any weight, that the present 
constitution or working of the Department is 
very far from satisfactory, and that for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons: 

(1) ’Ilie setting aside of the claims of deserving 
Uncovenanted Officers, who, like myself, 
entered the Department under the condi¬ 
tions on which it was originally con¬ 
stituted, to rise to the highest posts iri 
the Department, that of Accountant 
General included. 

- (2) The rule introduced in 1880 that a certain 
number of appointments, even in the 
Enrolled grades, should be filled by 
Covenanted Civilians, and that even in 
the case of the temporary absciice of such 
Civilians on leave or otherwise outsiders 
should be brought in to act, though they 
. had no previous acquaintance with the 
duties to be performed by them. 

(3) The continued introduction of Uncove- 
nanted Officers, for the most part Euro¬ 
pean gentlemen, into the Department by 
a process of nomination and limited 
competition, when the appointments to 
be tilled by them under the new condi- ’ 
tions could be much more efficiently filled, 
as a rule, by deserving subordinates, 
Natives of India, in the Account offices 
themselves, 

. Wit 1 ' regard to the first of the reasons as- 
signed by me for the unsatisfactory state.of the 
Department, it is obvious that to disappoint the 
expectations of a number of deserving officers 
caunot be for tbe good of any Department. The 
Commission are probably well aware, through 
reports published by Government, of the previous 
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history of the Department and the changes intro¬ 
duced by the reorganization of 1880, so it will 
be- unnecessary for me to go into detail. Suffice 
it to. say that when the Department was formed 
in, ]S6‘£, after Covenanted: Officers had been 
tried in several of the higher appointments, and 
found for one reason or other not to meet the 
wants of the case, a definite scheme was intro¬ 
duced for the officering of the Department 
through the whole of its grades, the appointment 
of Accountant General not excluded, by Uncove- 
nauted Officers with a special aptitude for finance, 
and who would remain in the Department through’ 
the whole of their service, whereas Covenanted 
officers came in and went out as it suited their 
inclinations or fell in with their prospects of 
advancement. "What I would lay stress upon is 
that Uncoveuanted Officers were thus introduced 
as being move suited to the-requirements of the 
Department through the whole of its grades 
than Covenanted Officers, aud distinct hopes were 
held, Out to them of rising by good service to the 
Accountant Generalship itself. These expecta¬ 
tions weie rudely disappointed by a Resolution 
of the Government of India published in 1880, 
declaring not only that an indefinite number of 
Covenanted Officer’s would in future be intro¬ 
duced into the Enrolled grades (as tliey were 
called) of the Department, but that Account¬ 
ant Generalships would bo reserved exclusively 
for such officers. Against this Resolution I, in 
common with nearly the whole of the other lIn- 
covenanted Officers who entiled the Department 
under the old conditions, memorialized the Uov- 
verriment, protesting against the injustice of such 
an order. The only reply I received, however, 
was that the Governor General in Council did 
not consider that I had " tbeu ” any ground for 
complaint whatever. The word “ then ” in this 
reply, if it meant anythiug at all, simply shirked 
flie question at issue: for the ground of com¬ 
plaint was that my prospects in the Department 
were ruined, not that my actual salary or posi¬ 
tion at the time was affected. It appeared to me 
useless to move again in the matter, and I have 
therefore submitted to the decision without, 
however, in any way acknowledging its justice. 

I do not know whether it is within the scope 
of the Commission's enquiry to suggest reme¬ 
dies for grievances of this kind ; but, if it is, I 
beg most respectfully to submit my case and 
that of my brother officers in the Department 
to their consideration. It has been admitted 
that by the above Resolution we have lost iu 
position , but it is contended that we have not 
lost in point of salary. From a calculation 
made, however, I find that I have lost up to 
date upwards of Rs. ffi,OOU through the reor¬ 
ganization, and officers below me iu the list 
proportionately more. It is not the loss of 
salary, however, against which I specially com¬ 
plain as the 'bringing in of Covenanted Offi¬ 
cers into the Enrolled grades in indefinite num¬ 
bers (for the Government refuse to pledge 
themselves as to the number to be thus intro¬ 
duced), and the complete bar put against our 
ever rising to be : Accountants General. The 
loss of position is acknowledged, and it is im¬ 
mense. Are we to have no remedy for such 
loss? It is obvious that to .inflict undeserved, 
loss upon officers iu any Department and disap¬ 


point their just hopes is not for the good of 
the Service, and must cause discontent and hpart¬ 
burning even in the most conscientious, inter¬ 
fering more or less with the efficiency of their 
work $ while those who have no strong sense 
of duty will exert themselves only so much as 
will prevent their being dismissed or degraded. 
That the reorganization has had this effect 
already to a great extent I fully believe. 

Another reason I have assigned for the present 
unsatisfactory state of the Department—and it 
is connected to some extent with the foregoing— 
is the rule that fchpre shall always be a certain 
Dumber of Civilians (Covenanted) in the En¬ 
rolled grades operating to such an extent as to 
lead to the introduction of Civilians who know 
nothing of the work of the Department, even, 
in temporary vacancies, when there are qualified 
Uncovennnted Officers available to do the work. 
This rule, which was introduced in ls8 f l, is liable, 
I believe, seriously to interfere with the effi¬ 
cient working of an office, oven as it has inter¬ 
fered already. I have instanced a case in point 
which ha-s just occurred in this office: a local 
Civilian, who knows nothing of the duties of the 
appointment, is brought in to act as Deputy 
Accountant General, when I, who have acted on 
previous occasions and proved 'my fitness, am 
rnady to do the work. I do not wish to draw atten¬ 
tion to myself in any invidious sense. I simply 
mpntion the case as one strongly in point, and 
which is within my own knowledge. There is no 
reason why similar cases should not occur again, 
aud, if the practice continues, it is unnecessary for 
me to point out that the efficient working of an 
office must suffer seriously. L have no objection- 
to the introduction of Covenanted Officers into 
the Department considered, abstractly, that is, 
so far as it doe£ not iuterfeie with the claims of 
i Uncovenanted Officers who entered under the 
old conditions. On the contrary, I consider them 
the best and most suitable agency for officering 
the higgler grades of the Department. But it 
seems indispensableto me, if they are introduced 
at all, that it should be on grounds of special 
fitness only, and that, no officer should be put 
into any appointment requiring special knowledge 
aud experience to start with (such as that of 
Deputy Accountant General) without having pre¬ 
viously qualified himself for it by sufficient train¬ 
ing in the office. It follows from this that if a 
vacancy occurs in such an appointment, and 
tliere is no Covenanted Officer already in the 
Department fit to take it up, or whom it may be 
convenient to send to till it, the senior Uncoven¬ 
anted Officer present, if he is fit for it, should 
be put into the post. This is simply fair play, 
and is not taking from Covenanted Officers any¬ 
thing they have a right to claim as their own. ’ 

My third reason for considering the state of 
the Department unsatisfactory is . the mode of 
reiruitmi'nt for the lower grades which still 
contipues (I say advisedly lower grades, for 
practically the higher grades have been reserved 
for Covenanted Officers) by the introduction of 
outsiders, partly European gentlemen and partly 
Natives, through a process of nomination and 
competition combined. In saying this, I may 
be considered to be giving evidence against 
myself and all Uncoyen^nted men already 
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the Department. But before the reorganization 
Uncovenanted Officers were introduced in this 
way for the special purpose of fitting them selves 
for the higher grades, in which i hold most 
emphatically European gentlemen should, as f;‘r 
possible, be employed j whereas since the 
reorganization the higher grades h^ve l een practi¬ 
cally reserved for Covenanted Officers, and Un¬ 
co vetianted men therefore have little or nothing 
before them but employment, in the lower grades, 
frr which I consider that, Cletks and Superintend¬ 
ents in the Account offices themselves are by 
far the best fitted. My reasons for this opinion 
are threefold ;•— 

(1) I have always considered and maintained 

that Natives of India, in the Statutory 
sense, should have a prior right over Euro¬ 
peans to all appointments in the Service 
(the highest not excluded) for which they 
proved themselves fitted, unless special 
circumstances in the case rendered it 
desirable for State reasons to employ Euro¬ 
peans. Clerks and Superintendents in 
the Account offices, therefore, being 
almost without exception Natives -of 
India, have a prior right to be appointed 
to these grades unless sufficient reasons 
can be adduced for the appointment of 
Europeans (or of Natives in any other 
way). 

(2) The introduction of Natives, directly and 

at once , into the Department by nomina¬ 
tion and competition seems to serve no 
good object, as there is little doubt that 
men of some ability and qualifications 
will always be found in the ministerial 
grades of the Account offices themselves, 
especially if the inducement is held out to 
them of ultimate promotion to the Enrol¬ 
led grades \ while the work required of 
Gazetted Officers, in the lower grades at 
least, to he worth anything at all, renders 
previous experience of the details of office 
routine very desirable, if not indispensable j 
and tins can only be acquired by actually 
working one’s way up through the several 
ministerial grades. Of course there could 
be no objection to the appointment of 
Natives directly to higher grades of the 
Department if special reasons at any time 
rendered it necessary; but this should, in 
my opinion, be the exception rather than 
the rule. 

' (3) No special reason in my opinion justifies 
the admission of Europeans to the lower 
grades of the Department. The excep¬ 
tional qualifications they possess are in¬ 
dispensable in the higher, appointments, 
but 1 can see no necessity for. them in the 
lower. Their antecedents, too, and previ¬ 
ous training render the drudgery of the 
routine of the lower appointments pecu- 
liary irksome to them, and the work is 
attended to mechanically or not at all. 

In 1S80 thtf experiment was made of promoting 
deserving Superintendents in the office to a 
distinct gazetted gride, that of Chief Superintend, 
ent. The experiment, as far as I know, has 
worked well, and I see no reason against its 


extension, i.e., why those now in the Chief Superin¬ 
tendent’s grade should not fill the lower grades of 
the Enrolled Service itself (their pay extending,' 
say, up to 11 s. 1,000 a month). The Chief 
Superintendent in our office, for instance, is doing 
the very same work as 1 have done, and very 
similar work to what I am now doing, and I 
cannot pretend to the efficiency, so far as knowledge 
of work goes, which he possesses. I have, there- • 
fore, no hesitation in recommending that these 
grades should he filled in future by deserving and 
duly qualified Superintendents in* the Account 
offices themselves. This will excite reasonable., 
ambition in able men who have little to look 
forward to at present, and will at the same time, 
as I believe, promote the efficiency of the Depart¬ 
ment generally. 

If the above views he accepted, the present 
mode of recruiting the Enrolled grades stands 
self-condemned, having in fact no raison d’etre to 
support it. The higher appointments (includ-” 
iog, say, the appointments of Accountant Gen¬ 
eral, Deputy Accountant General, and a few 
others) should, as I have already said, be filled 
by European gentlemen. It seems unnecessary 
to insist upon this, as a little thought will con¬ 
vince any one that other qualifications are re- ' 
quired for such appointments than mere ability 
or experience in office work, however important 
or indispensable these may be. Tact, knowledge 
of the work, grasp of general principles, capacity 
to organize, power to command, promptness in 
action, these and oilier qualifications are indie- 
pensable to the efficient discharge of the duties 
of the appointments I refer to; and without 
wishing in any way to depreciate Natives, I 
cannot help thinking, and others with me, that 
such qualities are not, as a rule, to be looked for 
among them, but in European gentlemen. 

It being admitted that the higher appoint¬ 
ments should, as a rule, be filled by Europeans 
(I say as a rule, for even in this case I 
would not absolutely debar Natives), the present 
Covenanted Civil Service is unquestionably the 
best agency, provided arrangements can he made, 
as I have above explained, for Civilians to be 
thoroughly prepared for any important appoint* 
ment before being put into it. The day has 
gone by when special technical knowledge, 
either of accounts or finance, was indispensable 
to the efficient administration of the Department- 
In the infancy of the Department this may 
have been necessary, and was the chief reason 
why a special European agency was introduced ; 
hut settled as our account system and procedure 
now are, the working of an office consists, very 
much in adherence to fixed rules/and professional 
Accountants or Financiers have little or no 
scope for their abilities. As technical know¬ 
ledge, therefore, is no longer necessary, the 
introduction of a special European agency -for 
the higher appointments has also ceased to be 
necessary, and in the Covenanted Service we 
have an existing agency available which should 
always he resorted to when technical know¬ 
ledge is not required. 

In advocating, however, the introduction of 
Covenanted Civilians, and such only, into the • 
higher grades, I would repeat what I have 
already said that this should not be allpyred to 
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Tlie Preside nt —eontd. 


The President —conoid. 


conflict in any way with the just claims of 
T Jncovenanted Officers, who, like myself, entered 
he Department under the old conditions aud 
vith the full expectation of rising in course of 
ime, according to fitness, to the highest appoint¬ 
ments of ail. Dow this problem is to be solved 

am tmable to suggest; but it seems clear to 
my reasonable mind that Government shou’d 
fitlier fulfil the expectations raised and promises 
uAd out, or adequately compensate us for the 
oss, both immediate and prospective, which we 
lave sustained. 

Do you think we no longer require in the Ac¬ 
count offices men who have received a 
ihorough training as Accountants, who would be 
ibte, when occasion arose, to suggest such modifin 
jations in the accounts of Administrative De¬ 
partment as experience might suggest as neces¬ 
sary ?—X do not think we want trained Account¬ 
ants to that extent-, X think myself that our sys¬ 
tem o£ eweonnt is now laid down on such lines 
diafc any Accountant of ordinary intelligence who 
lias worked his way for some time through the 
office has had every opportunity of learning it. I 
do not think there is any room for improvement 
in the system, or that men of special skill are 
needed to work it ; but I should certainly insist 
on their having a thorough knowledge of account, 
and my experience is that such knowledge is 
gained for the most part by actual work in our 
office. I think men of intelligence who have 
learned the system of account now in force in our 
office would be very soon able to adapt it to any 
new conditions. 

You are in favor of bringing in outsiders 
to the Enrolled. grades only in 'very exceptional 
cases I think that for the general work of the 
office many appointments might be equally well 
held by men who have risen in the office 
itself. We made the experiment in 1880 of in¬ 
troducing deserving Superintendents into the 
Chief Superintendent's grade ; virtually they do 
exactly the same work as those who are included' 
in the Enrolled list ; and, judging from the 
results of our experiment, I do not see any 
reason for thinking that we need officers 
recruited in a special way for such appointments 
as those. My view has always been thus; but 
the Covenanted Service is an existing agency 
which we shall always have; and the intention of 
having such an agency I understand to be that, 
whenever duties can be suitably performed by ifc 
without undue expense to the State, we should 
employ this agency in preference to an Uncove- 
wanted one. But of course there are various 
circumstances which render it impossible to 
employ Covenanted men in all the appointments 
in which they might be suitably employed. For 
instance, in the Accounts Department the pay 
has to be so adapted as to secure Covenanted men. 
It is found that Civiliaus in this Presidency at 
any rate arc not attracted by the offers held out 
to them in the Enrolled list unless they enter at 
the top of that list, and many of them have told 
nmthat they would much prefer district work, 

I do not think it at all advisable that Covenanted 
Civilians should be hro ight in to any post in this 
Department unless they are prepared to learn the 
work promptly. It is not work of a nature to be 
efficiently done by a man who has undergone no 


real training, though, of course, much depends on 
the man himself as regards the length of training 
he will require. What has-brought such discredit 
on the present recruitment of- the Department is 
that.many men have been, brought in who would 
have been much better fitted for other work, 
but were brought in just because they were the 
sons of their fathers, or for somewhat similar 
reasons. 

Where would you bring men in with a view to 
ed ucate them for the Chief Superintendent's rank ? 
—I would not lay down any restriction at all. If 
an able man entered low down in the office, say 
as a 3rd or 4th class clerk, and worked his way 
up by his abilities, as we have had men do, I 
would not at all debar him from the Chief 
Superintendent's rank. On the other hand, if 
there were promising men of the kind that now 
offer themselves, it would he worth while to put 
them in as 1st class clerks on Rs. 120 rising to 
Its. 150. 

Do you see any reason for making any race 
distinction between officers of the Department r—• 
Not at all. My experience of Natives working 
in the office is that, though not by any means 
universally, they are generally wanting in .three 
things^ viz., originality, energy, and power of 
command. As regards originality, they <an 
master details very well, but cannot grasp prin¬ 
ciples ; so that, if anything new has to be devised, 
they are generally totally at sea ; they are unable 
to originate anything for themselves, though 
they are very good in learning. * Next, they are 
wanting'in point of energy; that is to say, if there 
is work to be done quickly, I have generally found 
that a European will do it twice as quickly 
as a Native. Natives are accustomed to go at a 
certain pace, and do very well as loug as they 
are allowed to go at that pace ; but if you urge 
them beyond that pace, either they find it im¬ 
possible to do the work, or else they do it badly. 

I should be the last person to depreciate Native 
clerks, having so many excellent Natives in our 
office j but, speaking generally, their defects per¬ 
haps are those of race, I have noticed that 
others have experienced the same thing in their 
own lines. It may he that not having been' em¬ 
ployed as much as they might have been in cer¬ 
tain appointments in which we expect just those 
qualities iu which Natives are deficient, they have 
not enough energy to come to the front in the 
first place. 

Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliyar. 

Have you specially observed the work of Native 
graduates in the Department ? Do you notice the 
same defects in them ?—I should not like to speak 
positively about graduates, not having known a 
sufficient number to be able to form an opinion of 
them. I was referring to a very good intelligent 
class of Natives who are masters of their own 
work. 

I believe it is only recently that you have 
employed graduates to any large extent ?—It is 
only within the last 5 or 6years perhaps. 

So that you liaye not had time to draw any 
conclusion as to their capabilities 9 —No. 
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Witness No. XXV— 9Ik August 1887* 

Examination of P. V. Kuisunaswami Chftttaii, Estp, Superintendent, Accountant General's Office^ 
The P raid cut. Mr. It a maw-ami Aludalij/av:. 


When did yon enter the Accounts I'epnrt- 
ment ?—I entered the service iu 1870 ns Account¬ 
ant on Rs. #0. My present pay is Rs. .300 rising 
to Rs. -*380. I*do not consider that the method of 
recruitment for the Enrolled grades is quite 
satisfactory. I do not see on wlmt grounds a 
man should be required to begin on from Rs. 2< 0 
to Rs. 300. Admission to that grade is to be by 
nomination followed by competition. If uomina* 
tion is intended to bring in men of birth or 
education, all I can say is that with Us. *2t)0 to 
start with you will not secure men of birth, nor 
with limited competition men of education. 
Again, the examination has been conducted in such 
a place, that is to say in the Central office, that no 
Madras man has had a chance of success during 
the whole time that the scheme has been 
working* 


Do you know where the men are examined?— 
They are not examined in our office. It would be 
more satisfactory if each Accounted General 
were to take part iu the examination and were to 
yet a paper. 

On what principle does the Accountant Qeneral 
make nominations ?— 1 The Accountant General'is 
never asked to nominate. I wish also to suggest 
that the Enrolled list should be ope* to mqn 
in the Subordinate Accounts Service, who should 
ho permitted to compete at the examination for 
appointment to the Enrolled list. 

The President 

Have you anything else to suggest?—No. 
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Section IV—Written Evidenec- 


No. I—Note by E. W. Kellner, Esq., Deputy Comptroller General, India, on the Pension and 
Leave Rules of the Uncoven anted Service,—dated 10th May 18S7. 


As requested, I submit the following memo¬ 
randum on the Pension and Leave Rules of the 
Uncoa^rtanted Service for the consideration of 
the Sub-Committee of the Public Service Com¬ 
mission : 

Pension Rules. 

A history of the Pension Rules will be found 
in Appendices BI and Bit of the Civil Pension 
Code, 6th Edition. The clauses of the present 
Pension Rules which, in my opinion, press 
heavily on the Uncovenantad Service are sections 
67, 9ti, and 113—117. 

A &vv?fdit 67 .—Under this rule superior service 
by an officer whose age is lees than 21 yeavs 
does not qualify for pension, except in certain 
specified cases. This limit was fixed when the 
period of service required for pension was reduced 
from 20 to 15 years in the case of one-thii’d pay 
pension, and from 8(b to 25 years in the case 
of half-pay pension. It will be seen, however, 
from page 12'$ of the Civil Pension Lode that the 
former limit of age was 16 years, and hence the 
new limit should be 16 + 5 = 21 years, the period 
of service required for pension having been reduced 
by 5 years. The difference of even one year is 
'important in the lung service required for pension, 
and 1 trust the rule will be amended accord- 
ingly, 

8. Stciitton 96 ,—This section allows a proportion 
of furlough to be counted as service for pension 
in the case of a small number of Uncovenanted 
Officers described in Schedule B of the Civil 
Pension Code; but the same or a similar allowance 
is granted to all Covenanted Civilians and Military 
Officers. Here also the present rule is illiberal 
as compared with the rules which preceded it. 
As stated at page 128 of the Civil Pension Code, 
the old rules allowed the following leaves to 
count as actual service, “ (a) all leave taken before 
the Uncovenanted Service Leave ltule.« of 1856 ; 
(6) the following leave taken under the rules of 
1856 two out of three years obtainable on 
medical cettificate ; leave subsidiary to leave on 
medical certificate ; privilege leave ; and leave on 
private affairs on half-pay ; (<?) leave during 
recess on half-pay granted to Native Surveyors 
“ fflrWw* Revenue Survey Department, Bengal, 
North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab.” I 
think seel ion 96 should be extended tu All Un- 


main features are as follows. If the service is 
less than 15 years, only a gratuity is given, 
except in the limited cases mentioned in section 
111'. If the service is 15 years and upwards, 
but less than 26 years, a one-third pay pension 
is allowed, subject to the limits of Rs. 2,000 and 
Rs. 8,000 per annum. If the service js 25 years 
or more, a half-pay pension may be sanctioned up 
to Rs. 4,000 and Rs. 5,000 per annum. These are 
called invalid pensions, and similar allowances are 
granted under the name of superannuation pen¬ 
sions. Retiring pensions are granted after 80 
years* service up to the last-named limits. Rule 
117 allows the prescribed limits of Hs. 2,000, 
Rs. 3,000, Rs. 4,000, and Rs. 5,000 to be relaxed 
in curtain cases, and Rule 118 grants certain 
privileges in respect of the length of service 
required for pension to particular ‘officers named 
therein. It is found that these rules act harshly 
in two ways, namely—(1) iu denying a pension, 
when the service is less than 16 years; and (2) in 
placing a double limit on the amount of pension, 
such as Rs. 2.0(H)—3,000 and Rs. 4,000—5,000. 
As regards this double limit, it ie to be noted that 
a difference of a few rupees in an officer's average 
emoluments has the effect of reducing his pens! n, 
by R-s. 1,000 a year. The remedy for these 
hardships is a graduated scale of pension such us 
the Government has already sanctioned for the 
European Civil Engineers of the superior grades 
of the Public Works Department in the orders 
published at page 743 of the Supplement to the 
India Gazette of 19th April 1884. These advan¬ 
tages have been conferred on other officers of the 
Public Works Department in the orders to be 
found iu page 478 of the Gazette of India, dated 
2l)th December 1884, and it seems not too much 
to ask that a graduated scale of pensions may be 
granted to all Uncovenanted Officers of the De¬ 
partments named in Schedule A of the Civil 
ijeave Code. Besides the graduated ecide of 
pensions granted in these orders, additional pen¬ 
sions beyond the sum of R s . 5,000 a year are 
sanctioned for special officers, and this concession 
should also be extended so as to allow an Uncov¬ 
enanted Officer whose half average exceeds Rs. 
5,000 a year to receive nn increased pension up 
to a maximum of Rs. 7,000 or £500 a year. 

5. The following is the graduated scale ’ of 
pensions sanctioned for the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment; r 


covenanted Officers holding appointments included 
in Schedule A of the Civil Leave Code. In 
granting this concession, however, the Govern¬ 
ment may properly draw a distinction between 
furlough on medical certificate and furlough 
without it. To prevent abuses of the privilege, 
the furlough taken without medical certificate 
may not count hs service for pension unless it is 
taken out of India. 

4. Sections III to 117 .—These rules regulate 
the grants of gratuity and pension, and their 


Subject to » 
maximum of 


Rs. 

. I.OOTF 
1,400 
1,800 
2,2l0_ 

2,600 

"1 On medical cer- 

I d Rente. 

^ 3,000 


> „ J 

f 4,000 > Without znedioal 
t 6,000 ) certificate. . 
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Additional Pensions. 

To those who have served, three years Be. 
as Chief Engineers or have been 
graded as euch ... ... 2,000 per annum. 

To those who have served three 

years as Superintending Engineers 1,000 

Leave Rules. 

fi. The first Leave Rules for the Uncovenanted 
Service were issued in February 1856, and will 
he found in the Calcutta Gazette of that month, 
pages 345 to 317. They allowed sick leave up 
to a limit of three years, of which two years 
might be continuous \ hut in this case further leave 
could not he taken until after an interval of 
two years. Leave on full pay could be taken for 
one month in each year, and leave on private 
affairs on half-pay for periods not exceeding 
gix months, at intervals of six gears’ service. 
The leave allowances during sick leave and leave 
on private affairs were limited to (( Rs. 6;000 
(£600) per annum.” As stated above in paragraph 
3, portions of the leave taken under these rules 
were allowed to count as service for pension. The 
next set of rules was promulgated in orders dated 
8th June 1863, and after undergoing various 
minor alterations now appear us Chapter X of the 
Civil 1 Leave Code. These rules apply to Un¬ 
co venarited Officers generally ; hut there are better 
rules comprised in Chapter V, the benefits of 
which are given to “ Unc'ovenanted Officers be¬ 
longing to one of the classes fnunierited in 
Schedule A, and appointed thereto by Her Majes¬ 
ty's Secretary of State, or with his particular 
sanction, o„r whose names are entered in Schedule 
B.” According to page 144 of the Code, “the 
conditions precedent to the entry of the name of 
an officer in Schedule B were that (1) he was not 
of purely Asiatic descent j (2) he held substan¬ 
tively on the 31st January 1^72 one of the 
offices described in Schedule A; and (3) his 
salary on the lOth February 1876 was not 
We than Rs. 6,000 a year.” This distinc¬ 
tion between officers ih the same Department, 
doing the same work, drawing the same rates of 
‘pay, and subject to the same pension rules is-felt 
to lie a sore'grievance by those who do net parti¬ 
cipate in the benefits of Chapter V of the Code. 
These officers are oh ’a footing of equality with 
their mote fortunate colleagues, except in the 
one matter of leave, and l accordingly beg to 
recommend that Chapter V be made applicable 
to all Uncovenanted Officers in the Departments 
mentioned in Schedule A of the Civil Leave Code, 
a copy of which is attached. 


allowance of an Uncovenanted Officer in England 
is £800 per annum, while the maximum of a 
Covenanted Officer uuder section 58 is £1,000 per 
annum, (b) The inaximum subsidiary leave al¬ 
lowance of an Uncovepanted Officer under sec¬ 
tions 59 and 70 is Rs. 666-2-3 per ih'ensem, while 
a Covenanted Officer cari draw half average salary, 
(e) The amount of furlough “ due ” to^'^a Un¬ 
co ve Dan ted Officer under sections 47 and 40 (4) 
is diminished by the furlough and special leave 
he lms already enjoyed; but in the case of a Cov¬ 
enanted Officer “special leave” does not count 
against furlough “ due.” This reduces the total 
furlough admissible on allowances to an Uncove¬ 
nanted Officer under section 47 by six months, 
as compared with that admissible to a Covenanted 
Officer. 

8. As stated above in paragraph 6, Chapter X 
of the Civil Leave Code applies to “ Uneovenant- 
ed Officers generally,” and are suitable for the 
lower grades of the Service. I would, however, 
draw attention tp sections 130 to 133, under 
.which an officer has to elect between leave oft 
private affairs and furlough, as he cannot have 
both, or exchange one for the other. Further, 
furlough is limited to two years in all, the first 
instalment being due after ten years' service, and 
the second instalment after a further service of 
.eight years. I submit that (!) leave on private 
affairs should, not cancel claim to furlough, pro¬ 
vided the toral pej^d of two years is not ex¬ 
ceeded; and (2) furlough should be made available 
in smaller instalments and at more frequent 
intervals than is now allowed. 


. Schedule A of the Civil Leave Code. 

Bv section 1 (c) the roles in Chapter V 
Civil Leave Cole, and not those in Chapter X, 
apply (subject to specified restrictions in the case 
of particular rules) to any one of the following 
officers who does not belong to the Covenanted 
Civil Service or the Army, provided that he was 
appointed to his office by the Secretary of State 
or with his particular sanction : 

General Officers ap¬ 

pointments. such as are usu¬ 
ally held by Covenanted Civil 
Servants or Military Officers. 

Land Revenue ... Offioevs of the Settlement De¬ 

partment above the rank of 
Deputy Collector or Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. 


7. In connection with Chapter V of thp Civil 
Leave Code, I solicit attention to the following 
inequalities which now exist in the ease of those 
Uncovenanted Officers who are admitted to its 
benefits. As bearing on this point, 1 would bring 
to the notice of the Committee the following 
passage at page 58 of the Blue Book furnished 
to the Committee by the Financial Department of 
the Government of India: “It must be under¬ 
stood that it i,s a fixed regulation that the emolu¬ 
ments of the officers are not to he affected by the 
question whether they belong to .the Coven¬ 
anted or to the Uncovenanted Service.” I sub¬ 
mit that these inequalities should be removed, 
(a)-Under section 59, the maximum furlough 


Forest ... Assistant Conservators and offi. 

oers of higher rank. 

Customs ... Commissioner, Deputy Com. 

missioner, and Collectors of 
Inland Customs, Deputy and 
Assistant Commissioners of 
Sen Customs. 

Opium ... Sub-Deputy Opium Agents and 

‘ officers of higher rank. 

Post Office . ... Presidency Post Masters. Chief 

Inspectors, and officers of 
higher rank. 

Telegraph * ...Assistant Superintendents an ,r ' 

officers of higher raftfc. 
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Admhiistration ... Assistant and Under-Secretaries 

to Government;..Superintend* 
ent of Government Printing, 
Government Central Press, 
Calcutta. 


Survey (Trigonometrical, Assistant Superintendents of 
TopngrapWcSl, and lieve- Survey and officers of higher 
nue. rank. 


fjcologioal) Officers on the graded list 

Financial Department ... Officers of the sixth and higher 
classes. 


Indian Museum 


Mint • 


Judicial 


...Superintendent and Deputy 
Superintendent. 

... Assistant to the Mint Master, 
Bombay. 

... lodges of the Chief Court of 
the Punjab (not being Barris- 
'tel-s). Judges and Hegistrars 
of Presidency Small Cause 
Courts, Civil Judges in Oudh, 
Magistrates of Police in 
Presidency Towns, Hegistrars 
of High Courts. 


Registration , 

., Inspector General o£ Regis¬ 

India, 


tration. 

Aeeokatf 

Police 

.. District Superintendents end 

Section IV. 


officers of higher rank. 


jj. 

W. STdlnor, 

Marine, „ 

Port Officers, Deputy end A*. 


sist&nt Port Officers, and 
officer’s of higher rank 


Educational P< parfment . 

Officers on the Graded lit. 


Medical 

.. Uncovenanted Medical Officers, 
graded by the Notification in* 
the Financial Department, 



No. 2293, dated 23th April 
1867, 


Political 

.. Assistant Political Agents, 


Public Works ... 

, Assistant Engineers of the 3rd 
grade and officers of higher 
■ rank ; Assistant Examiners of 
Accounts and officers of 
higher rank; officers of the 
Superior Revenue Establish¬ 
ment of State Railway. 



No. II—Note Ly A.' H. Anthony, Esq., Deputy Accountant General, North* W«atera Provinces and 

Oudh. 


I enclose herewith the note I promi~°J to draw 
lap r.n the history and the past , .id present con¬ 
stitution of the Financial Department. 

The quotations addueed io support of its state¬ 
ments Have, with only one exception, been taken 
from a printed 11 collection of papers relating 1 to 
the methodsiof selection for gazetted appointments 
in the F!ii)ftnoial Department of the Government 
which was made over to me a day or 
two before my examination by your Committee, 
and of which, I presume, the Committee also must, 
have been furnished with copies. Many of the 
documents, moreover, from which I have quoted 
were public property years ago. I trust, tlieyofore, 
that these considerations, coupled with the facts, 
that the note has been drawn up at the invitation 
^yioarself, s member of the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion, and with the knowledge and without the dis¬ 
approval of my superior offiepr, the Accountaut 
General, will be sufficient to remove from me any 
•nspicion of breach of epnfideuce. If not, may T 
beg the favor of your destroying the note ? 

In case it should be regarded as savouring too 
strongly of a grievance statement, I may explain 
that 1 have not intended to make it one; but the 
note. I thought, would be useless unless it com¬ 
pared the intentions and promises of. Government, 
with their outcome in the actions of Government; 
and in this comparison the main grievance df the 
Uncovenanted Servants in the Department could 
not but make itself evident. 

I have, at least, not introduced any personal 
matter into it. 


out increasing its oust, by reducing the maximum pay of *n A. H. Anthony, Eim. 
Accountant General from Rs. 3,000 to Hs. 2,0u0, and to 
widen the field of selection for this post by throwing it opeq 
to Covenanted and Uncovenanted Officers alike. 

,* 2. For 18 years the Department was managed professedly 
on these principles; all distinction was set aside between 
Covenanted and Uncovenanted Officers entering the Depart¬ 
ment after May-] £62, and it was distinctly contemplated 
not to reserve the Acoountant Generalships exclusively for 
Covenanted Civil Servants (a). 

3. The assurance of the abolition of all distinction, 
between Covenanted and Uncovenanted Officers was repeated 
once in the. same year (Government of India, Financial 
Department, Resolution No. ('9, dated 29th August 1862), 
and at lenst three times in the three subsequent rears(b), and 
was for 15 years, with only one exception, rigidly observed. 

In 1878, a Covenanted Officer was appointed to the Depart¬ 
ment on the special terms that obtained before 1862 j and 
on a protest being raised, tb* Uncovenanted Officers in the 
Department were informed that the circumstances ‘ of the 
eas» wore altogether special; that only one such appointment . 
had been found necessary in 11 years ; and that the Gov¬ 
ernor General in Council did not “ consider it likely that it 
will oflen be nect-ssaiy to appoint to any office in the De¬ 
partment any one who is not an Enrobed Officer of the 

I apartment.” —(Government of India, Financial Department, ‘ 

Resolution No. 2163, dated 12th April 1876, paragraph 

4. Since 1877, however, no leu than 17 Covenanted Officers 
have at various times been introduced into the Department on 
terms and conditions not open to Uncovenanted Officers, and 
eleven of these have remained in it. And these - introduc¬ 
tions have not been made because efficient officers were not 
obtainable under the 'mode of recruitment (viz,, by limited 
competitive examination) that ha* been in force since 1871, 
for the Government of India have themselves testified to the 
contrary(r), and declared that in 1876 the Uncovenanted 
Officers of the Department were the only officers qualified 
to succeed to the Accountants Generalship then about to be 
vacated (rf). Yet only one Uncovenanted Officer has hither¬ 
to obtained suoh a post substantively. 


y&4AMH the Financial Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India . 

The first regular organization of a Financial Department 
pok place in 1862, and had for its main objects the training 
,ir> oi a body of officers to succeed as vacancies occurred to 
the peculiar duties attaching to the office of Accountant 
General j to increase the efficiency of the Department with- 


5. The systematic supersession of Uncovenanted Officers 
by Covenanted began in 1877, and by the time the reorgani¬ 
zation scheme of 1880 was issued six Covenanted Officers (e) 
had been appointed to fill the higher vacancies, besides one 
Uncovenanted Officer, none of whom (except Mr. Barbour) 
had had any previous connection with the Department, or 
apparently any experience in financial matters. These 
officers were, however, introduced provisionally only, pend¬ 
ing the reorganization of the Department. 



PROCEEDINGS OP TfiE SUB-COMMITTEJ 


India. Mode of recruitment previous to the reorganization. 

Accounts. , 

-- ' 6. The ordinary mode of recruitment to the Department 

Section IV. for the first ten years of its existence appears to have been 

- simply by selection. A few trained officers were obtained 

'{. Anthony, Esq. from England, .but the main body of selections was made 

- from the subordinate grades of the several Account offices j 

and when the Currency and Account Departments were 
amalgamated, most of the Currency Offioers who had origin¬ 
ally been mainly recruited from the Subordinate Executive 
'Service were absorbed into the Enrolled list. From 1872 to 
1880 two ordinary modes of recruitment were observed, viz., 
that of Europeans by competition among three nominees for 
each vacancy, and that of Natives by careful individual 
selection, either for academical distinction or other special 
qualifications. * ' 

The reorganization of 1880. 

7. In November 1880, the long pending Resolution (No. 
8577, dated 4th November 1880) reorganizing the Depart¬ 
ment was issued. It removed the Accountant Generalships 
from the Enrolled list, raised their salaries to the original 
■maximum of Us. 3,000, declared them tenable only by Cove¬ 
nanted Civilians, ahd reduced the offices iu the Enrolled list 
open to. Uncovenanted Officers from 60 to 38. All reason¬ 
able chance of substantive promotion to Accountant Gen¬ 
eralships was thus practically taken away (f) from 
Uncovenanted.Officers who had entered the Department with 
the distinct assurance that they would succeed to these 
posts, while 13 junior officers were thrown on the supernu¬ 
merary list, and the promotion therefore of most of them 
was retarded by several years. 

8 . No compensation of any kind was allowed at the time 
forthese manifest losses in position, prospects, and promotion, 
although the Secretary of State had enjoined the Govern¬ 
ment of India to “ tpke care that the interests of officers 
already in the Department do not suffer, if they are 
efficient for the discharge of their duties "—i.e. (as the con¬ 
text shows), if they are not too old to be retained in the 
service. (Secretary of State’s Despatch No. 233, dated 15tli 
July 1880.) Six years after, three out of .the many sufferers 
obtained personal allowances without retrospective effect. 
Three others, on applying for a similar consideration, were 
met with a prompt refusal. 

9. This is the present state of the Department. 

Mode of recruitment since 1880. 

10. The ordinary mode of recruTEErwit siaaMOhe reorgani¬ 
zation differs from that in force during the prevfSiTir -nina 

■ years only in single detail that Natives also have been sub- 
jeeted for entrance to limited competitive examinations 
exactly like Europeans, and that every third vacancy has 
been expressly reserved for theiri. 

Reasons for freer introduction of Covenanted Civu 
Hans. 

11- The reasons that have been urged in defence of this 
departure from Hie practice and pledges of 18 years are—(i) 
that the Accountant Generalships have by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment been specially-reserved for Coven an ted Civilians ; and 
(ii) that Uncovenanted Officers from the nature of their 
training can never hope to make efficient Accountants 
General. 

12 . The Act of Parliament referred to (24 and 25 Vic 
■Cap. 54) was passed in 1861, and does appear, prim'd 
facie, to reserve the appointment of Accountant General 
ordinarily to Covenanted Civilians. But doubt has been 
expressed by officers, from the Secretary of State down¬ 
wards, as to the precise aim and scope of the reservation • 
and it seems not unlikely fiom the wording of section 3 
of the Act that its object was (the patronage of the Court 
of Directors having very lately been transferred to the 
Grown) to guard against unsuitable appointments from 
political considerations. Otherwise (it has been asked) why 
was the Financial Department organized on a basis opposed 
to the Act so immediately after the publication of ti e 
as 1862 ? * Why has the organization of the Department, as 
then constituted, been so firmly upheld in all Financial 
Resolutions,.and in the actual working of the Department up 
to the year 1877 ? Why have the Accountant Generals bins 
in the Military and Public Works Departments a/ways and 
without exception, been filled by officers in the Military and 


Uncovenanted Services ? Why has.no complaint been made 
hitherto on the appointment of such officers ? and it may 
he added, allowing the justice of the Gians’ interpretation 
how far is the Act binding when the Secretary of State has 
placed his opinion on record that it might ^avoided bv a 
simple change in nomenclature? (g) 1 

M. The seco.nd objection lias been urged chiefly, 
entirely, by those Covenanted Civilians who have most bene- 


ail muia ynj. me omy alleged • detect in the training of 
■Uncovenanted Officers is, their want of experience in the 
administrative business of a I royince. If this is a defect, 
the remedy is olmous; hut it may at the same time be’ 
pointed out that this is opposed to the opinion (i) of an 
officer deputed 30 years ago to, enquire into and report upon 
this and other questions of a kindred nature,'and ope of 
the results of whose' report was the organization of v the 
Financial Department in 1862. 

(a) «It is absolutely necessary, therefore, in .framing any 

plan for the future organization of the Financial Department 
to proceed on the principle -that all distinction between “Cov¬ 
enanted" and “Uncovenanted” Services must be set aside 
ex-cept tvrr^fnm af ths verv highest offices, as that of Finan- 
trnt Secretary, and that the constitution 

Department must he regulated with a sole view-te efficiency 
without distinction of service, professk n, race, or religion. 

Government of India, Financial Department, Resolution 
JVo. 84, dated 13th May ldtift, paragraph 18. 

■ “ As !t w dl take some years before a sufficient body of nuali- 
ned Assistants can be trained up, the succession to the hiwh- 
est posts (more especially those of Deputy Auditor and Ac- 
coimtRnt General, which it is for many reasons important To 
fill by officers of weight and standing, as well as of ability and 
experience), will/or a long time [not always] continue Lees- 

Department le d ^ 1 ** ( ' oveiiautal Officers now attached to the 

Il id, paragraph 19. ’ ' 

“ V * * tl>e Resolution of 13th May 1862, by which the 
office of Accountant General was, under the ml of Deputy 
Auditor and Accountant General, thrown open to the officers 
of Ahe Department then constituted, whether they were Govern 
anted cw.U^OYaftantad. a—(G 6 vernment of India’s Desi mti-h in. 

graph*©) ° f 8tate ’ < l l ' ff / fc * " p a ' ra- 

(b) “ By the Resolution above mentioned TNo 841 all di« 

tmct'O" between the Covenanted and Uncovenanted SefvicL was 
abolished.’’—(Government of India Financial 
Resolution No. 33y0, dated 25th duly’1863.) partment, 

I he Hon ble the President in Council observes f-tisf 
the Financial•Resolution of the 29th August 1862, the distinc 

6< ™ “ *"• 

“ By Financial Resolution No. s 4 da 7 q,i. %r 
No. 69, dated 29th August I860 the l^ 2, am 

'Department below the Financial f&jS?7*,' 41 !“ 
Department of Audit and Account w ere Glvi 

Denartment under th<&«Bvernmeiit of In.tTl '".-si , 0 xa*** « < 
scale of pay in each class for UirrrttiflitniT -ivif,, 
the Department after 13tli May 1862 m dTTft 

&w “-iv 

Ao. 1103, dated Mk July 1865. 

(c) As to European recruits * # * nn , ..- , 

(which has not, however, yet reached the ludnTT* 

Generalships, still officered £y Civit ’)^^“ tfl 

Government of India Despair to Secretary of' St at 
Ro. 141, dated 14th April 187G, paragraph 3. * 

(4) As the officers in the Covenanted rv..;t o ’ . 

now employed i,i the Department tike their pensTons it w 
become necessary to promote the Uncovenanted 11 ’ 
office of Accountant General. They will ; j f , 1 ' 11 , to 1 
officers who will possess the necessary training * * l 
it will be desirable that the office of Accountant Go, 1 , 
be omitted from the 3rd Schedule of the “ 1 v * G ] a 
Bill” now under Ym,v 1 , Government of Iiu 

recommend this Omission” 141 U P s consideration, <*#41 

Ihidy paragraph 7 f ^ 

. Offi 

Mr. T. W. Rawlins, .fudge, Small Cause Court. 

Mr. D. II. Barbour, Under-Sec^tary, Financial Departure 



PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. S7 


Mr. A.'C. Tupp Joint Magistrate. 

Mr. H.‘P. Cfegitoiin, Sub.Collector. 

Mr, 8. J*»b, AuUtMit Magistrate, 

Hr jy JC.'O’Conor (Unfloveiwwtcd), an ARaintant in the Heve- 
nue, A^ricoltare,'and ComiutTCo Department of ‘tho 
fiovemmea/ of India. • 

^ y ) «t • • • tbo Cliief Civil Account Officers in the 

irger Pravijiccs, who will hereafter be always Covenanted Ci - 
l Sertwfi 

Government yf India Despatch to Secretary of Stale, 
No, 380,dated 10th -November 1880. 

« We are unable to suggest any method by which the flovcrn- 
ient could retrace the stop taken. in J.862 (with no other 
bjeot than tho improvement of the public administration) 
•itltout conftidcra))l« increase to the cost of tliis branch of the 
dioiBtaicatiuu, and without a manifest breach of the faith of 
ba Government rs pledged to the officers admitted to thn 
)e\mrtmeut undar tha Resolution of 1862, and the various 
der orders modifying tlie constitution of the Department. 

Government of Indict Despatch to Secretary of State, 
" No. 362 , dated Ibth September 1876, paragraph 8. 

• Unless your Government, ia«^a«yabjection, the difficulty 


might perhaps he vi-uiovuiJ by providing that whenever a vacancy 
shall occur in that office,^ the title [Accountant General, 
Punjab] shall be changed to that of Deputy Aceoantadt 
General, thereby removing it from the reserved class. * * 

Secretary of Stott's Despatch No. 445, dated 13th Nov¬ 
ember 1879. 

(A) One only need be quoted. 

“ We do not in any cnae think it necessary to reserve juny of 
the offices of the Department permanently for the Civil Ser¬ 
vice. because we still consider that they pan be, as a rule, filled 
luore economically and with equal, or at l«n>£ with sufficient, 
efficiency by a separate organisation, such as now exist*. 

Ooremment of India Despatch to Secretary of State, 
No. 332, dated 18th September 1876, paragraph 9. 

See also foot* note. (tf). 

(>•) “ I do not think the duties cf a Mnfasal Collector a good 
training for an Accountant General/* 

Sir Henry RicketL’s report, page -L 


No, III—Note by Lala Prakash Chand, Special Auditor, Accountant General's Office, Lahore. 


I hive been serving in tho Account Department 
for the last 2 3 years. My present pay is Rs. S3 
a month. As regards my conduct, character, or 
qualifications, I would not say anything, because 
my superiors know them well. My personal 
experience tells me that tlie hast way to improve 

the Account Department is to promote the Is a- 

tives wUa ye well educated, and wlio have a very 
fair knowledge of ad-counts, to the rank of Super¬ 
intendents, Cliief Superintendents, and Assistant 
Accountants. General, &c., instead of appoint- 
i„, f V.Wroue an* Ifi« a well known fact Unit 
tw e lv es as a rule ’ understand accounts better 
than Europeans ; for instance, if you go to 
ttjp bttzflr you will fiu'i that -the Hindu shop- 
keeper* make their calculations mentally, whioh 


the EnrOnoans and others cannot do without 
tlie aid of pencil and paper; amt this, I presume, is 
because the Natives arc generally vegetarians 
The great object of giving higher appointments 
to the Natives is economy. Of course,.when 
the Natives are not fit, those higher appointments 
may be given to the Europeans. But my expert- 
ease is that thtf Natives can be more useful than 
others, because our native ivay of .bookkeeping is 
more simple, precise, and short as well as qheap; 
because in account work memory, is required; and 
the Hindus are famous for memory power,. in 
support of which statement I quote Dr. Murray 
Mitchell’s words: “ Hindus use their memory 
certainly too much * * * *> ■ 


Indian 

AccoimU. 

Sectton IV. 

. U Anthony, JTey. 


Zala Prni.iu 
Cl. and. 



